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The consideration of any of the problems of Indian, mission-® 
thus briefly outlined strengthens the conviction that the main, 
thine in India is not the increase of the missionary staff, no*^ 

yet the increase of the number of mission stations, 1 

to say, the extensive development of missionary orgainsatxcm, 
—but far rather is it an intellectual conflict concerning ^ 
profoundest speculations of human thought in matters o 
religion, of sociology, and of knowledge of mankind, a 
flict in which Christianity and its representatives must give 
irrefutable evidence of the presence of the Spirit of might 
and power . — History of JHissiosis in Indiu^ Richter. 

We stand on the border of a new age, when great recon- 
structions in world relations are imminent. . . . In tKese 
reconstructions the initiative of the East shall be felt ixi. 
undreamed of by our fathers. The East shall corae to its 
own again, and speak in the councils of the world.. Time,, 
the great restorer of postponed inheritances, the great ad. j las t er 
of equities, shall summon the East, not to the recrixdeseenoe 
of old conflicts, but to new rivalries of the mind and of tlie 
spirit. The day of her visitation, the hour of her opportunity*,^ 
shall come from God. Shall she know that day and t>e ready^ 
for that hour? The answer to that question is bonndL np in 
another : Shall the Oriental Consciousness place its siilDliine 
qualities at the service of Jesus Christ, and becomo nnto tliO 
twentieth century what she was unto the first, a I^ropHot of* 
the Highest? — Barrows^ Lectures^ 1906, Dr. Cuthberc Mall* 
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“I ndia for Christ'' \v;ifchw(ird of t,|ie 

Church's iniN'.ioD.u-y jictivity in our great 
lMli|iirc. It is the i(>)isnmrn4ti'>n for which the 

Indian missionary jnMjs .tnd .Wdfjks, the htvjH: 

which inspires his early ettthusiasm, and the faith 
which sustains him throughout the heat and fntrdcn 
of the day, “ Christ for India,'* however, is the 
watchword which must dominate his fhouidit and| 
shape his methtxis, if the great task in wdtich hd 
is engaged is to Iw Imought to a ■.mer-.'.fol issue! 
Ifjhe mbsioiiary H ,,w.pirk.is.,to resulp in hrtttg.in!,*' 

Chrwti.his thought must hegjn. «.-o|iti{uiej 

hi iujpug Christ to Iiidia. 'Phis is 
recognised so far as the vermu ular ^cch of India 
18 Cuiu erued, hut it is not 'aiflu !eiitly* 7 f<'i ijpu'.cd so 
far as the vernacular taught of India is coot rrned. 
There arc mr.Moaaries who present their mr.sage 
in a fluent and idiomatic veruai ut.u-, while their 
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address. There are even a greater number of 
llndian preachers who, while speaking in their 
Imother tongue, invariably think their message in 
I Western terms and shape their thought after 
I Western patterns. THs is to bring a Christ to 
India Whom the few may doubtless accept, but 
not a Christ Whom the many will welcome. The 
Christ is neitfieV Eastern nor Western, it is true, 
but the apprehension of Him varies in proportion 
as the min d which apprehends is either the one 
or the other. 

In the following pages an attempt has been 
made to present the Christian message in such a 
way that the Hindu mind may at least regard it 
s as not necessarily foreign. The true presentation 
I which is needed can only be made by one whose 
I q^ualification is natur^ and not acijujited. No one 
I can^fe more conscious than the author of his 
defect in qualification, and failure in execution. 
His only qualification as a Western is a real 
t syrapathy . with the ,9,C 

/ a generous appreciation of its religious thought, 
f It is impossible for any Western to stand in the 
Hindu’s place, as his eyes turn towards that 
wondrous figure of the Christ ; but it is possible 
to stand by his side and try to direct his gaze in 
the right direction. It is not possibly to .do so. 
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howaver, so long as one stands in front of him. 
One must face as he faces if one’s directing is to 
be 6f any help to him. The Western reader 
must bear this in mind as he reads this presenta- 
tion of the Christian message. The correctness 
of the position taken in the present work must 
be judged by the measure in which it faces the 
true Sun of all Christian thought and feeling — the f 
Christ of God. 

A good deal of misunderstanding would be 
avoided if it were only recognised that change 
of view is always due to change of position, and 
that change of position is the result, not of 
individual caprice but, of the thought-movement 
of the age. To face the Sun in the morning one | 
must turn to the East, and if one would still face | 
the Sun at eventide one must alter one’s position?- 
and turnjto the West. The alteration of position 
is not due to the whim of the individual, but to 
the earth-movement to which he has to accommo- 
date himself. The beginning of each age finds | 
some looking for Christ in the West where He l; 
was last seen, and others looking for Him in the < 
East where alone He is visible, and the close finds | 
them in the reverse position. The supreme * 
concern is an orthodox position rather than an 
orthodox view, for the former enables us to see 
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Him, while the latter may hide Him from* our 
^eyes. Christ is doubtless the same yesterday, 
I to-day and for ever, but the great thou|;ht- 
I movements of each age slowly but surely turn 
I the gaze from the East of the morning to the 
I West of the evening. Can we not admit that 
'' while the Sun does not move the earth does, and, 
instead of regretting the necessity of adjusting our 
^position, the rather rejoice that the movement 
I brings the whole earth under a life-giving and 
■-life-sustaining influence ? 

Though the present work is a^,|a:e§entation of 
Christianity specially addressed to the Hindu mind, 
l^it may not be without its message in the West. 
The reconstruction of religious belief is less 


needed in the West, if the West is to be retained 
I: in her allegiance to the Christ to Whom she has 
been won. In that reconstruction of reli^ous 
belief which the modern mind demands, every 
type of religious thought has some contribution 
to offer, which, however small, may yet find a 
place in the temple which we are always building, 
but can never hope or even wish to finish. 


% 
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CHAP’I'KR I 

TtUi RfSCONSTRUCTION OV REI.IGIOUS HEI.IEF 

Our religious beliefs arc so hallowed by ssicrcd 
associations with the past, so intimately connected 
with the customs and sanctions of Sficiety, and so 
essential for the right conduct of life, that the 
question of their reconstruction is one of extrente 
difficulty and tK'lic;u-y. Such considerations fre- 
quently lead us to bear the ills we know and 
recognise rather than incur the danger and 
difficulty which we sec to lx; involved in any 
reconstruction of n liglouf. Ixilief. I’he established 
order, whether in the realm of belief or conduct, 
has at least been tested ; has yielded results which, 
whatever may be their defects, have merits which 
can be rccognlscii ; whereas to reconstruct is to 
embark on an unknown voyage of discovery which 
may end in a catastrophe. Mtxlcsty as well as 
timidity alike urge us to refrain from a task to 
which we are doubtful of being called, 
accfunpllshmcnt of which may Iscyt 
powers. In no country are these consit 
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more realised than in India, and in none are the 
forces of religious conservatism so powerful. All 
men are more or less conservatives by birth^ but 
the Hindu is a twice-born conservative. The 
wealth of India’s indigenous religious thinking has 
bffin so great that, while her exports have been 
vast, her imports have been almost nil. She has 
worked up her raw material into various patterns 
and designs suited to all tastes, and as she has 
r^idly kept her people in religious isolation from 
others^ the tastes have been as indigenous as the 
raw material. It is the contact with Christian 
religious thought which has at last enabled her to 
perceive that there may be heights and depths 
in religious thinking which have not yet been 
scaled or sounded. The modern religious Hindu, ' 
therefore, is becoming slowly conscious of some 
need for the reconstruction of religious belief. 

In India at the present day there are thousands 
of people who continue to live in houses which 
are utterly beyond repair, totally inadequate for 
their modern needs, and absolutely insanitary, 
simply because they have grown accustomed to 
them and shrink from the task of .rebuilding 
them. ^ They will spend money on useless patching 
up which would more than suffice for the erection 
of a n^em and suitable residence. They will : 

thdr nearest and dearest succumb to disease, ' 
mtrdj due to the insanitary condition of their 
they will sufffir untold .discomfort ; 
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from the wretched hovels i» which they persist in 
living, and yet nothing will induce them to rise 
up and buikl houses which shall be hontes of 
comfort and health. It is not with many of these 
that they cantmt afford to rebuild ; it is the 
natural inertia, coupK-d with old associations, 
which makes them loth to recoiistruct their homes 
on improved atul modern lines, I'hc same thing 
is true of those religious beliefs which constitute 
the home of the soul, front the comfort and 
security of which we draw {)ur inspirafion and 
strength for the tasks which await us in the outer 
world of active life. Insanitary homes cannot 
make us strong and healthy workers ; hovels 
cannot shelter us from the storms aiul tianpests 
of life. When our reli""uius beliefs arc hollow 
and unsound we have no strength for the activities 
of life. When the home of our soul affords us 
no refuge from the sttirm of sorrow and trouble 
our condition is indeed pitiable. What is true of 
the indiviilual is true also of the nation ami of the 
race. The nation whose religion is in decay is 
the nation whose existence is in peril. Politics 
may usurp the place of ivligiun, but they can 
never fill its place in national life atul well-being. 
PoUtics are the channels along which are conveyed 
the national thought and feeling which await 
exprewuon, but religion is the river of life which 
riMS in the high places of the soul, and from 
which all true thought and feeling arc derived. 
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The channels are necessary or the water in. the 
river will run to waste ; they must be well planned 
or the fields will remain uncultivated ; they must 
be properly controlled or they will flood a few 
acres at the expense of the many. The irrigation 
channel, however, can never take the place of the 
river, and it can never be higher than the level of 
the river at its source. AU which things are 
an allegory, the application of which to the present 
condition of political unrest in India to-day is a 
tempting subject, but one which is beyond the 
scope of the present inquiry. 

''i' The question of the reconstruction of religious 
belief in India is one which is far more vital to 
her true development and well-being than is at 
present realised. India’s claim to a foremost place 
amongst the great nations of the world is based, 
not upon her contributions to political life but, 
upon her rich contribution to the religious life of 
the race. The people of India are essentially a 
people with a spiritual outlook upon the Universe, 
a people to whom the things which are seen are 
recognised as temporal and temporary, while the 
things which are unseen are alone eternal and 
permanent. To keep this view prominently before 
the minds of men ; to insist upon it in the face of 
aU opposition ; to live in the light of it, in spite 
of the absorption of other peoples in lesser aims ; 
this is the mission of India to the world, a mission 
for which she has been specially endowed, and to 
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whieh she has been specially called of God. Other 
interests arc not thereby excluded, but if this is 
ab:mdoned nr relegated to a secondary place, then 
India will lose her special ratik amongst the races 
of the world. 

It is because of this exalted conception of the 
nature of India's task that the necessity for a 
recoixstruction of her rdtuious beliefs needs to he 
emphasised. A nation may linger cjn the results 
of its past achievements, hut it can never truly 
live on them. Capital which is uneinphwrd, 
however vast in amount, is slowly liut surely 
dissipated. India has been livitig for centuries otj 
her religious capital, and, immetise though that 
capital was, no one can fail to sec that it is yearly 
hecotning more and more inaile(|uate to sustain 
the religious life of the people. It is this which 
makes the subject of reconstruction of paramount 
importance. However averse wc may feel to 
attempting the task ; however loth wc may 1 h: to 
disturbing the existing order ; when the (piestion is 
one of life tir death, wc have no alternative but to 
brace ourselves for the task. This is no piece of 
special pleading with a view to urging the ncccv.it y 
of an accejitaiu-e of Christianity. No doubt 
Christianity is destined to have an immense influ- 
ence on the future of religion in India, but it is 
equally true that Hindu religious thought and 
feeling will have an immense influence on the 
future of, Christianity. I'he point, however, 
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which is here urged is one which must be obvious 
to the religious man, whether Hindu or Christian, 
namely, that if India is to be saved from becoming 
irreligious and unspiritual some reconstruction of 
religious belief is imperative. The best and 
brightest of India’s manhood is finding itself 
orphaned of its old religious beliefs ; and that 
which has taken place in the case of the few who 
have been brought into touch with modern 
thought is slowly but surely making itself felt 
amongst the masses. This necessity for religious 
reconstruction is being recognised by many, and 
the various religious and semi-religious movements 
in India to-day are all attempts in some form or 
other to supply the need. The nature of these 
various attempts, the success or failure with which 
they have met, are matters of small moment. 
Their true significance consists in their recognition 
of the need of the time and the determination to 
attempt to meet that need. Every one to whom 
religious life is of supreme value, and particular 
creeds only of secondary importance, must rejoice 
in these signs of a quickened religious nature in 
India, whatever may be his opinion of the value 
and sufficiency of the attempts which are being 
made. 

It must, however, be confessed that the number 
of those who thus recognise the need of the time 
is depressingly small, and that the great majority 
^ dther utterly unconscious or totally indifferent. 


r 
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Anicyigst these hitter the chief place must he 
assigned to those so-called custodians of religion, 
the priestly classes. We look in vain throughout 
the length and brcailth of India for a single 
religious authority who appears to recognise that 
the long reign of unquestioned ecclesiastical 
supremacy, liemanding a blind obedience, has 
passed away, and that far more in the religious 
than in the political sphere the people arc tiemaml- 
ing their liberty. No one who is at all acijuainted 
with the thoughts and feelings of the masses in 
India can fail to realise that a slow Hut real 
revolution has taken place in the attitude of the 
masses to oiiomisevl and official Hinduism. The 
spread of education and the eonseipient diffusion 
of knowledge have created a mental environmcfit 
in which the old religious ideas arc slowly fading 
away. The ancient i-eligious rites and ceremonies 
arc still more or less perfunctorily {HTfortued, hut 
the life has gone out of them, 'fheir utility is 
being questioned, atid the answers which arc 
vouchsafed are far from satisflictory. The very 
form of the iiucstions l>ctrays a mental attitude 
which Is foreign to that in which the old ideas 
grew up and develoivcd. Under the old order 
the masses left all such questions to the religious 
authorities, whose wisdom was unquestioned and 
whose authority was Im|>lielfly olwyed. ’i*he old 
order, however, has changed, for the people arc 
rapidly coming of age. When the child twgins 
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to Mk the why a?ul ihr whcrchnx l!nng% it ij 
time to call in the aid ot the s<.'hni4inaj*iiT, fhaj 
the biitw! obcdictjce of t’hslihrwHi nj-ty give flac® 
to the wise sclf-ciOitrol >4 manh'Hhl, In the 
rcligimr- life of Ind’ia the priest w»ll have li> giy® 
place to the prf’r**-* ; pric'itly o :■■■. will 

have to Itc by y-r ''VV-rtii Hintruetioii, and 

the chief concern of the ■ aythrsribes will 

have to centre, not on what tan tn- go*f mit r»f the 
people but, on what ran hr got jnio them. It 
will be a wktnn day of ■ r 1, ■ - when the masses 
l>egin to ask, as ask they ’’y will, svhat 

cquiv.ilciif they have received tijf' the lavish c<»n«^ 
tributiotjs which they a»»d fhesr afUFsinrs have 
made for the nuintenamc of d .y > in India. 
Cheques which can mdy be ; ■- - t ■ : in a future 
birth arc not likely much longer to Iw accepted as 
ciptivalent'. for the hard cash earned by the sweat: 
and toil incident to this present birth. The time 
is coming when the people will deinaml an account ' 
of the vast sevr?,’..;--. attached to the - of' 

India which are at prescni l«:it»g ’.qis-yuts-rc'd, while, 
the rctigiou, life «f the people, for wlwc i;u;!u!T 
and culture this great wealth seas given, is |*'ri»li-': 
ing of starvation. We hear » gr«.it deal, far too ; 
much in fact, about the drain on imli'a doc to the i 
jK-ndons of retirtal . dli-.r., b«t we heir 

nothing of that -far greater ilrain 'due to the sums I 
wl|ich are being spent ott priests who tmmi ' 
minister and g«riis who will not teach, ‘fhe ; 
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pensioner can at least claim that he has served 
India through the heat and burden of the day, 
but*thcse religious parasites have nothing but their 
well-nourished bodies to show for all the contri- 
butions they have received and the vast revenue 
they have expended. 

I’he demand for the reconstruction of religious 
belief, while emphasised by all these various signs 
of the times, rests primarily on a changed mental 
outlook which, It is not too much to say, ntarks 
a new era in the world’s upward march. I'his 
changtxl mental outlook is not confined to any 
one country, nor is its influence limited to any 
one branch of human knowledge. It is universal 
both as regards its extension and its incidence, 
i'lvcry land is feeling it and every branch of 
kiunv'ledge is being affected by it. There arc two 
chief causes which have produced, or are rapidly 
producing, this changed mental outlook. l‘he 
one is the discovery of the great theory of evolution 
and the other is the realisation of what is called the 
solidarity of man. It may sjifely Ik said that no 
discovery has had such far - reaching results as 
those of the cvtjlutionary theory, and it may Ik 
safely predicted that the grt)wing realisation of 
the essential oneness of lunnanity is destined to 
rcv<iIutionise our Social and religious conceptions. 
Both these discoveries mark the nineteenth 
century as an epoch- inaklng one, while it will be 
the distinc^ve feature of the twentieth cetstury to 
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reconstruct our thinking and mir living iu (h< 
light of them. 

The evolution theory, it nuKt he noted, *is ;i 
very much greater tnn.r’-'i fh;in that which is 
usually associated with the term Rj| 

evolution many people scern to mean 
more than that crude caricature of t%h.a is called 
Darwinism, namely, that men have dr. nTd 
from monkeys. Even ? |Tcrtplc with some 

knowlexige of science it is maiailv limited to a 
description of the origin of speticx, to which the 
term owes Its birth. The result h that its true 
significance is entirely h»t sight of and its true 
effect upon ouroutUtok on the Hniverse is totally 
unappreciated. When rightly .i; ; o-'i -odra. how- 
ever, it is seen that the great tlixetHTry which 
Wallace and Darwin made nt the sphere of natural 
history is nothing less than the dd, -vrr v of the 
one great principle which .ipj'r.}: ', to t the 
whole^ cosmic proa-ss. Since their d;v....'rrv the 
evolutionary hypntlu has fwen applied to every 
other branch of ktMwlr.lpc and it has Iseen found 
toexplain, as no^other does, the faett 

and data upon which all science is based. In that 
remote field of invfsttp uiti's, where the | hrsv nim.i 
dedt with are at distances from the ./-rver which: 
a,,e all human iut!cq*f‘,i»!i, the srnnar-.t stars trei 

seen to be under this univcr'-.tl law of rvolutiMaf 

At the 'ry%.U , : 
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olwcrvalion, wc firul the same great: iawtrt ojK-ratloji. 
Similarly when we search the records gravefi by 
the mu'i-rlng ftarui of Nature, which stretch back 
into a past so remote as to he beyond compufalion, 
the geolngi'.f comes across the same great priiiciplc. 
In the itivr.figaiion of phenomena passing under 
our own immediate observation wc cati watch the 
working of the same law. If wc arc amongst 
those \vho licdicvc that “ the proper sttaly of 
mankitui is man ’* ami confine our attention to 
the fiekl of human activity, behfdd the same 
law is there. Our special sttuly may lead us to 
deal with the rise and fall of great rmpln,-; ami 
[H-cple':. whose records carry us back t{» the dawn 
of history, or it may centre upon the events which 
constitute the history of our own times, hut in 
both alike we shall come across the manifestation 
of this sanjc law. If our interest is confined to 
the working of the human mind in the ■.pltrrf. 
of philosophy and reli;d"'i. wc arc still wfithin the 
scope of this all-embracing juiiutph-. It will 
readily he seen, therefore, that the birth of such a 
coiui piiun is destined to pmduve a mental outk»k 
in which all our ideas arc of iu ( rv.ltv subiected 

* V 

to fresh scrutiny and come forth revised and 
reebthed. 

In sjHsaktng of the evolution theory it must 
not be ‘uij'j *«'■;<%! that it is any longer a mere 
hypofbe .1-., the truth of which has yet to be pritvcd. 
'I’hough the terms in which it may be stated tire 
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subject to modification, it is practically unanimously 
accepted by all the great leaders of scientific 
thought. It is not too much to say that there is 
not a single department of human knowledge 
which is not being revised and rewritten in the 
light of the evolutionary hypothesis. Moreover, 
and most important of aU,, its terminology is 
rapidly becoming the current coin of common 
speech. It is this last fact which is slowly produc- 
ing that changed standpoint which has issued in 
what has been here called a new mental outlook. 
Language is not merely dominated by thought ; 
it also in turn dominates thought. The employ- 
ment of new words, like the employment of new 
servants, means eventually the pensioning of old 
ones. The new servant is found to be quicker 
and more expeditious, and before long you 
prefer his services, employ him on duties for 
which he was not originally engaged, and eventu- 
ally pension the older man, who is no longer 
equal to the demands you make upon him. The 
change, however, is not limited in its effects to 
the servant ; the master also is affected. He is 
compelled to adapt himself to the new servant’s 
ways. It is precisely the same with language. 
New terms, winch our enlarged thought has com- 
pelled us to employ, cannot be restricted to the 
special work for which they were originally 
invented. They have a way of answering the 
call-bell more promptly than the older words and 
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of fulfilling our wishes more perfectly. We 
employ them more and more frequently and place 
the elder terms on the retired list. Our mind, 
however, has at the same time to adapt itself to the 
ways of the new servant, and we frequently find, 
that however useful and valuable he may be, he 
will not allow us to take the same liberties with him 
as we were accustomed to take with the old. The 
terms which the theory of evolution has provided 
for our use, while rendering us splendid service 
in every department, are at the same time rigidly 
exacting conditions of service with which we are 
bound to comply. They are changing our 
mental outlook, and the changed mental outlook 
is demanding a reconstruction of many of our 
old and cherished beliefs. This demand is not 
restricted to any one religion, or to any particular 
phase of religious belief. It is being felt and 
recognised far more in the West than in the East, 
because the mental outlook has been more affected 
in the West than it has yet been in the East. 
Christian belief, no less than Hindu, Mahommedan 
and Buddhist belief, is in need of, and is indeed 
undergoing, reconstruction. Every faith has to 
be revised in the light of this changed mental 
outlook. 

The evolution theory means that the whole 
cosmic process is the gradual and ordered un- 
folding of that which is latent within. The theory 
may be variously stated as it is illustrated in the 
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diiFerent phenomena which we are investigating, but 
the general conception of an ordered development, 
the gradual coming to full fruition of powers and 
forces already held within, never varies. The 
present is the fruit of the past and contains wit hi n 
it the seed of the future. Past, present and future, 
that is, are merely stages through which the 
evolution of all things passes as the Universe 
unfolds from the one into the many. The great 
cosmic process is, in a word, the evolution in time 
of that which was, and is and ever shall be. Such 
a statement is nothing more than an approximation 
to the truth, but it represents, in general terms, the 
idea which is involved in the evolutionary theory. 

It has often been said that this theory has 
practically dealt the death blow to all religion, 
and that it is only a question of time before aU 
men recognise that the fundamental idea at the; 
base of all religion, the conception of God, is 
quite untenable. Such a statement, however, has 
itself long since become untenable. The trend of 
all the best scientific thought at the present is in 
quite the opposite direction. That the conception 
of God, current before the establishment of the ; 
evolution theory, has been rendered untenable, 
or rather proved inadequate, is quite true, but the 
same can be asserted of a great number of funda- 
mental scientific conceptions as well. Conceptions i 
are themselves under the same law of evolution, ! 
and consequently their expression needs constant I 
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modification. They are, however, perceptions of 
realities which abide, not of mere Illusions which 
the increasing light dissipates. The evolution 
theory is concerned with the answer of the human 
mind as to the How of things, but it has only 
brought into greater prominence the deeper question 
as to the Why of things. It is with that deeper 
question that philosophy and religi(»n are concerned 
aitd so long as the human mind continues to ask 
it so long will they remain the supreme questions 
for whose answer the mind for ever seeks. While 
the theory of evolution is concerned with the 
answer to the question Ilow, it has indirectly 
very greatly affected the answers we have given 
to the question Why. It has shown us that some 
of the answers we have given arc inconsistent with 
the knowledge we now possess, as the result of the 
question as to the How of things. In confining 
our study to the nature of any work which we are 
investigating we are not primarily concerned with 
the nature of the worker. The result of our 
knowledge of the work, however, cannot fiiil to 
affect our conception of the worker. We may 
be conscious, for instance, that the old conception 
of the Utxi verse as the manufactured work of One 
VVhomwccallCrcator docs not fit in with our mwiern 
conception of what we call a process rather than 
a work. I'he change of name, however, from work 
to process does not replace Creator with Nemo. 
The Unknown, about whom we hear, is merely 
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the algebraical symbol x, whose value is still the 
problem we need to solve. The values we have 
lutherto substituted may, in the light of ^ our 
increased knowledge of His way rather than His 
work, have been proved to be incorrect. The x 
in the equation, however, is not thereby abolished ; 
it stUl remains and the problem has still to be 
solved. We may be far more correct in speaking 
of a great cosmic process and we may be able to 
describe with far greater accuracy the nature of 
that process, but our answer to the question How, 
has not, and never will, stop us from asking the 
question Why. 

In the attempts we make to answer this question 
we can no more leave out the term God than our 
materialistic friends can leave out the term Matter. 
We may be told, and we accept the information, 
that we can no longer speak of the Universe as a 
work and of God as a worker, but must speak of 
it as a proc^. We agree, but we ask, as ask we 
mu^ why the process ? Work meant action and 
imjdied a worker. Process means movement and 
implies a mover. You can no more banish the 
pason, the subject of the verb, than you can 
tenish the thing, the object of the verb. So long 
as the verb remains, subject and object remain 
also. The , theory of evolution does not banish 
the term God from modern speech, but it does 
necessitate an attempt to give to the conception a 
more adequate meaning. Whether ^e call the 
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One, .God or Matter, or any other tiiame, all of 
us alike have to invest it with sufficient meaning to 
square with that knowledge of the Many which is 
the possession of the motjern mind. We are all 
working out the value of the algehraical symbol x, 
and, so far as the final result is cottcerned, it makes 
no difFcrcncc what other symbols we may use in 
the process. When the equation is solved, the 
answer will be the same for all. In the meantime 
it behoves us all to correct our working in the 
light of every fresh manifestation of truth which 
comes to us. The vastness of the great cosmic 
process ; the wonderful all-embracing law of orderly 
development ; the majcsl ic heights towards which 
“ the whole creation moves ” ; all tend to invest 
whatever term we may use to express that con- 
ception of the One, manifested in and by means of 
the Many, with such a wealth of meaning that 
any lesser term than the highest known to us 
is inadequate for the pvirpose. Whatever our 
formulated creed may be, our tleepest self is 
compelled to that awe and reverence which are 
at the foundation of every religion. A true con- 
ception of the cv<»lution theory, far from banishing 
the conception of CJod, does but give it a tieeper 
and vaster meaning. In the presence of the 
myriad forms in which the One reveals Himself 
to us, as the great panorama of the Universe passes 
before our wondering gaze, our souls are thrilled 
with that aw§ and amazement m feelingly picturcti 
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in the Bhngav^ufgtta, where Krishna is 
as showing his divine form to Arjuna, and Arjuna 
in a passionate burst of cnthu t ion out-unri, as 
words fail him to express his ir.cnrnij and all 
known titles are realised to be irwilrrpjnfr. “Thou 
All.” 

Evolution has not roblted us of tbiti ; cm the 
contrary, it has given us a greater and a oiMiulcr 
God. It has abolished the Gctd of ! >eism by re- 
vealing the God Who is at the back of i’antheistic 
thought, though lost in the !*anthcist!c system. 
The conception of God which modern thought 
demands is neither that of a transcendent Iking 
apart from the Universe, nor yet that of an 
immanent Being Whose fulness is odmu ,u-d in 
the Universe to which He has given Iccing, hut 
of One Who, from cvcrlastinf' to rvfrl.c.iiit!*, is 
revealing Himself in the Unlvi’nv, at once its soul 
and life, but Whose fulness must for ever transcend 
every manifestation. In the same way the con- 
ception of the Universe which is in h.u innuy with 
modern thought is not that of a tlcad piece of 
mechanism, fearfully and wonderfully made, but 
distinct and separate from the God Who made it. 
It is essentially that of a living thing, developing: 
along lines which are inherent within it and mani-| 
festing under the limitations of time and space 
lifo which is one with the life of God. It musty 
of course, be understood that this is nothing more! 
than a rough outline of the concep|ton of God: 
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which the modern mind demands. Every age 
erases some false Une and adds some truer line to 
this great representation of the highest thought of 
humanity. 'I'he time is not far distant when we 
shall perceive that the two pictures which Thcistic 
thought on the one hand, and Pantheistic thought 
on the other, have been painting through the ages 
arc, after all, one and the same. 'I’here are lines 
in both pictures which will have to be erased, as 
well as others which will have to he filled in, 
before such a declaration can be truly made ; but 
there are indications both in the blast and in the 
West— “the centres respectively of Pantheistic and 
'Pheistic thought™that such a consummation is 
proceciling. In the domain of religious thought 
East and West have been exchang,ing ideas and 
the exchange has been to the advantage of both. 
In this sphere, whatever may he true in other 
sj-ihcrcs, a swfuieshism, or patriotism, wliether 
Eastern or Western, is the greatest hindratice to 
true progress. Truth is found both in the East 
and in the West, but Truth herself is neither 
Eastern nor Western. In the economic and social 
spheres swadeshhm may be the evidence of a 
patriotism deserving of all praise, though it is by 
no means always so. In the universal empire of 
Truth, however, swadeshism, whether Indian or 
British, is rank treason. To Truth we all owe 
the most absolute allegiaaoe, and whenever we 
yield, to any, influence which is inimical to her 
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their eyes, but let not India be deceived into 
believing that such people represent the great 
buyers of the West- The demand for such goods 
is very limited and the market is already showing 
signs of being overstocked. If India wants to 
traffic in earnest with the West she must revive 
her old weaving industry and supply cloth for 
present use. The Indian mind is a splendid loom 
for the weaving of religious thought, but it has 
been standing unused for centuries. The world 
wants those fine silk and muslin garments of 
religious thought for which India is famous, but 
they must be woven in the modern loom and the 
threads must be the product of the present genera- 
tion. India has to realise that the world has not 
slept while her looms have stood idle. If she 
wishes to take her place in the religious life 
and thought of the world she must weave again 
and produce thought which lives and moves 
forward. 

The evolution theory has not only modified 
our conception of God ; it has revolutionised our 
conception of the method in which God reveals 
Himself to the children of men. Nowhere has 
the great conception of evolution had a greater 
infiuence upon religious thought than in that 
branch which deals with the method of revelation. 
Here we are concerned, not with answers to the 
question Why so much as with answers to the 
question Hew. The scientific method, to which 
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we owe the theory of cvohitiori, R, fhcrefore, on 
its own special ground. Setting aside all pr«-ci>n. 
ceived theories as to how God reve.il*. Himself, it 
sets to work to examine ;»nd . . -ntp o r everything 
which lays claim to the title of revelation, assured 
that if any scrijUurc is a revelation it will prove 
its claim by actually revcati!t;_^ '-ooH-df n - of Ciod. 
The careful comparison and exanunation which 
the scientific method has apidied to man’s varimis 
religious beliefs has hrtiugh' to light the v,. .fklng^ 
of the same great law of evolution which erntfronts 
us in the physical realm. tVlan’s knowledge of 
God has been a gradual evolutirm frmn the lowest 
depths to the highest heights. ‘The rcwlatinn of 
God, that is, has advatsced step hy step \vith the 
development of man. A witty Frcjtchmau once 
said that in the beginning God created itjan in His 
own image and ever since man has iwetj iffuniing 
the compliment by crrutlng God in his. If hy 
creating God we mean ct.mfiving of God, the 
witticism is strict truth. The image of nuin has 
been, and indeed for ever must he, the true 
revelation of God. In the dcvi-lupmruf of man 
God has been, and still ss, effecting a true revela- 
tion of Himself. There is no higher revelation 
possible than the revelation by mcansof im .imation. 
God must be manifest in the flesh or He rentains 
for humanity the Unknowable. We must »ce 
Him in humanity or we shall never hcc Him at 
all. The God Who remains outside the I hiiverse 
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is beyond the possibility of human apprehension. 
It is the CJod Who manifests Himself in all the 
great cosmic process, Who is the life anti soul of 
the Universe atid the I'ather of our spirits, Who is 
alone within the reach of our minds. In the 
physical universe we may hear His breathing anti 
feel, as it were, His pulse, but in humanity and 
human history we read His thoughts and know 
something of HLs mind. We casinot identify 
Him with either the Universe or humanity, for in 
both there is that which we recognise as Divitie, 
and that which we arc compelled to rei ognjse as 
not Divine. It is the reeonnition of this antithesis 
which constitutes for us the true way of knowledip-. 
Deny the antithesis and you shut the gate to all 
true knowledge. 

'rhere is a very profound truth in two verses 
of the 'relugu {>oet Vemana, which contain a 
warning peculiarly appropriate to the IlitKiu 
religious tnind. In the first the poet asks the 
question which is at the heart of all religi-ai. He 
says : 

When man to 'I'hce his eyes timh raise 
'I’he »clf-f'«rgttttcn lie* 1 
On scltGvhcii iicitt he turns his 
d'hy vision tinmps ajtcl dies. 

'I'lien tell me how to man can be 
Knowledge of both himself and 'I'hec ? 

I»i the second verse he proceeds tt> answer the 
(juesii<in ho. has here asked. He says : 
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When man to Thee his eyes doth raise, 

Then truth full-orbed doth rise ; 

They’re lost in vain delusion’s ways 
Who fix on self their eyes* 

To that man only can there be 
Knowledge of self, who first knows Thee. 

There is a sense in which it is true that we have to 
identify ourselves with God, but the true way to 
such an identification is, not by denying the exist- 
ence of difference but, by recognising it and 
mortifying that within us which we see to be not 
Divine. To identify ourselves with God by deny- 
ing difference is to follow a road which can only 
lead to the loss of any true knowledge of either 
self or God. It is not by a process of deification 
of the human that we arrive at a knowledge of 
God ; it is by a recognition of the incarnation of 
the Divine in humanity, and its eternal distinction 
from all human error and sin, that we learn to 
know Him Who is the All-Father. The only 
knowledge of God we possess has come to us 
through humanity and that knowledge has been 
directly proportioned to the extent to which man 
has been Godlike. Knowledge of God has pro- 
gressed, and is progressing, with the progress of 
humanity. This is the story which the application 
of the scientific method in the study of religion 
makes dear to our gaze and it is the revelation of 
this ^me great law of evolution which operates 
thipughout the Universe. Search the scriptures of 
all nations and you will find the saune law in 
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operation. ISach generation and each individual 
only truly knows so much of God as it incarnates 
in thought and life and character. Our knowledge 
of G(xi can never transcend the manifestation of 
God and that manifestation is limited by develop- 
ment Godwards. It is the recognition of this 
truth of the evolution of man’s knowledge of God 
which enables us to give to all scripture its true 
place, a place determined liy no arbitrary rule, but 
by the simple principle of the measure itt which 
it reveals God. We apply this principle to the 
scriptures of all nations, to the sacred writings of 
all religion.s. When once we have grasped this 
truth, that the manifestation of CJod advances step 
by step with the Godward progress of humanity, 
all ideas of limitation of revelation to any particular 
race or to any special religious system are discarded, 
and we arc prepared to listen to any man, in any 
tongue, who can tell us anything which adds to our 
knowledge of the great God and Father of us all. 

It is difficult to over-emphasise the importanee 
of realising that our knowledge of God is con- 
ditioned by the manifestation of God under the 
limitations of human thought and life. And yet, 
when we deeply ponder the subject, it Ixjcomes 
plain that in this re.spect the knowledge of God is 
in harmony with all other knowUnlge. No law or 
principle is ever discovered by the human mind 
until it has first manifested itself in the phenomenal, 
that is, uBtil it has entered the area within 
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the limits of which we ourselvcn live and move 
and think. The planet Neptune was intkwnvn 
until it came within the range of man's Jrlr .i npc. 
It had been there all through the ages, htit until 
man’s power of thought first itifcrrcd its exist- 
ence and man’s power of device manufactured 
the necessary aid to his natural vision to enttbie 
him to see it, it was absolutely unknown. First 
the manifestation, then the knowlr !:h-. This is 
the great law of all knowledge and fjur knowledge 
of God conforms to it. We should have known 
nothing of God unless He had first jnanifested 
Himself to us by coming under the conditions and 
limitations of human thought and life. If there 
had been no incarnation of any kind there wotild 
have been no knowledge of God of stny kind 
either. The measure in which we really know 
God is the measure in which we have seen CJod 
under the conditions and limitatiotri of htimuiuiy. 

It is this great truth which makes the supreme 
incarnation of God in Christ the very centre of 
Christianity. Without Christ, and the doctrine of 
incarnation which the appearance of Christ necessi- 
tates, Christianity has little to contribute to man's 
knowledge of God. Having Christ, it has a 
manifestation of the Father, which is unique 
amongst the religions of the world. The tinse has 
gone by for that attitude of contemptuous indiffer- 
ence to Christianity and its me»age to the world 
which has been so characteristic of the reliultfiu. 
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Hindu hitherto. The time has come for him to 
ask, with the earnestness of soul and eagernc'.!. 
of spirit, which arc the marks of the truly rdigiou!'; 
soul, whether the Great Father has not revealed 
Himself to other minds and manifested Himself 
in an incarnation which is not mythological, but 
historic? 'Fhere is no need for the Hindu to turn 
his back upon the knowledge of God which has 
been vouchsafed to him in his own land and 
amongst his own people. There is need, however, 
for him to adti to and correct that kiunvlrtlge by 
the manifestation of God in the person and work 
of Christ. Let him look with unpn-judiced eyes 
and say for himself how much of (iod he sees in 
Jesus the Christ. 

I'hc second great truth, which has entirely 
changed our mental outlook and helpcil t<5 produce 
that wider view which we call modern thought, 
is the concejUiou of the solidarity of man. 'I'hb 
conception does not mean that all men are one 
in the sense of being of one kin, true though that 
is, but that all men form together one liody, so 
articulated together, that the movement Godward 
is delayed or furthered by the general contlition 
of the whole. Humanity, that is, is not a mere 
aggregate of individuals, but a body of innumer- 
able rjiembei-:, with a life which circulates through 
all its parte. Eastern cannot say to Western, nor 
Western to Fiasteni, I have nO' need of thee ; 
for they are, and always will be, members of one 
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body, whose individual well-being is boun^l up 
with the well-being of the whole. I hc moment 
we have fully grasped this conception we perceive 
that the struggles and conflicts between races and 
individuals, however much they may have tnupor- 
arily strengthened the parts, have not given, and 
never can give, jicrniancnt strength to the parts, 
and always issue in debility to the hoily as a cvholc. 
In the early stages of evolution, Ijeforc the Iwdy is 
highly organised, such conflicts arc by no means 
fatal, but as organisation proeceds and the division 
of labour amongst the parts bccotnes more prt>- 
nounced, conflict and strife become more and 
more injurious both to the separate members and 
also to the body as a whole. War at the present 
time is far more serious to the partieul.ir tuitions 
engaged and has a far more injurious effect upon 
the world as a whole than it ever had in the past. 
A century ago the war in Japan would have ftecti 
confined to the nations eonccrncil ; tiMLay it 
affects in more or less degree every nation in the 
world. Similarly pl^ue, and cholera and famine 
radiate influences which are felt, not merely at the 
centre affected but, right up to the circumference. 
It is not merely the evils of life, however, which 
reveal the great truth of the solidarity of the race ; 
the boons and blessings reveal the same truth. 

very nation shares more or less in the Messing 
w 1C comes to each. Famine-stricken India feels 
the effect of England’s generality and Amcrk-.i’s 
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large-heartedness. Jamaica, staggering under the 
blow of earthquake and devastation is conscious 
of sympathy and help from lands she has never 
seen and from people she has never known. 
Every land participates in the benefits of those 
great discoveries of science obtained by the vast 
expenditure of men and money undertaken by the 
few. The heroic deed, the sublime self-sacrifice, 
exhibited in any part of the world, send a glow of 
enthusiasm into the breasts of men and women in 
the most distant country. Lowell has well ex- 
pressed this sense of solidarity in his poem, ‘‘ The 
Present Crisis ” — 

When a deed is done for Freedom, through the broad earth’s 
aching breast 

Runs a thrill of joy prophetic, trembling on from east to west. 

For mankind are one in spirit, and in instinct bears along. 
Round the earth’s electric circle, the swift flash of right or 
wrong ; 

Whether conscious or unconscious, yet Humanity’s vast frame 
Through its ocean-sundered fibres feels the gush of joy or 
shame ; — 

In the gain or loss of one race all the rest have equal claim. 

This great conception, felt in the breasts of a 
few in the past, has come to the birth and is growing 
in stature day by day. It is making its voice 
heard in every land, though its cry at present is but 
that of an infant. It will, however, grow ; slowly 
it may be, but none the less surely, and when it 
speaks witl; the man’s voice it will be heard by all 
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and heard in order that it may be obeyed. This 
conception has already changed the mental oudook, 
and under its influence we are reconstructing both 
our religious and our social beliefs and remodelling 
our life and conduct. The priest in every land 
has received notice to quit ; the prophet, if he 
be a prophet indeed, is everywhere welcomed 
with enthusiasm. The proselytist, whose supreme 
concern is to increase the number of those who 
think as he thinks, believe as he believes, and speak 
as he speaks, is yielding place to the true evangelist, 
whose mission it is to stimulate thought, inspire 
belief, and call forth speech, leaving it, as it always 
must be left, to the Spirit of Truth to guide men 
into the full truth. In India, groaning under a 
social tyranny, in comparison with which the 
political subjection of which we hear so much is but 
the restraining and governing hand of a mother, 
the conception of the solidarity of man has a great 
work to do and a great blessing to confer. One 
of the beliefs which urgently needs reconstructing 
is that of caste, which is hopelessly out of harmony 
with the modern outlook. That the four castes 
have sprung from different parts of Brahma’s body 
is no longer beheved by any educated Hindu, at 
least in its literalness. Most would regard it as a 
myth designed to set forth a certain truth, and 
would interpret it in various ways. Regarded as a 
myth there is a great truth in it, well worthy of 
behef. That truth is that there is ^something 
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Divine in every man, be he Brahmin or Pariah, and 
the only superiority of one over another which is 
of any real consequence is solely concerned with 
how much of the Divine there is in him. Modern 
thought, however, would slightly modify the myth 
and say that the four great classes into which it is 
possible to group meti have not sprung from 
Brahma’s body, but verily constitute his body, 
being severally members one of another ; st) that 
the head cannot say to the foot, I have no neeii of 
thee, because, though the members vary both in 
form and function, they share a common life and 
contribute to a common welfare. 'Phis alteration 
of an old myth may seem a very slight one and 
some may rejoice to think how near the old myth 
ai'proachcs to the actual fact. Ixt us make no 
mistake however. The slight alteration in past 
mythology involves a mighty revolution in present 
history, 'i'he slight deviation from eternal verity 
noticeable in the old myth was not a parallel line 
but a curve, which, }>rolongcd through the ccnturlcii, 
has resulted in a difference between the actual and 
the ideal which is almost as far asunder as the poles. 
Compare the respective positions of Brahmsin and 
Pariah which have resulted from the acceptance of 
that ancient myth and ask whether the relation 
between belief and conduct is of no consequence 
and the correction of the one Is as easy as the 
correction of the other ? When we hear the modem 
Brahmin giving his new interpretation to old beliefs 
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and setting them forth revised and rewritten 
the language of to-day, it is very necessary to 
aside from his paper-corrections to the efFects ^ 
those beliefs in the life and conduct of the 
and ask ourselves what that same Brahmin 
say if he had to live in the Pariah’s hut ? W e 
rewrite a myth, but we cannot rewrite the histot*y 
of the myth. History cannot be rewritten ; it Irx^^ 
to be remade. Ink and a pen will correct a myth ^ 
blood and the sword are often needed to correct th^ 
efFects of a myth. Theoretically you can p'nt t:h<5 
Pariah into his true place by rewriting the myth i 
but to reinstate him in the position from wh-ich. hc^ 
has been cast out means self-sacrifice and serviocs * 
The West has no such myth to rewrite, but it h^^ 
none the less to atone for old errors of belief 
reconstruct its social system. Both East a,nci 
West, therefore, can help each other to reconstriaot 
belief in the light of the changed modern ontloolc 
and reoi^anise life and conduct in harmony with 
the reconstructed belief. 

Mew occasions teack new duties ; Time makes ancient good 
uncouth ; 

They must upward still, and onward, who would keep abroast 
of Truth. 

Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires ! we ourselves must FilgrinttM 
be, 

Launch our l^ayjlowiir and steer boldly through the dlespeirsiit^^ 
winter sea. 

Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the Past’s bio od-rns tied 
key. 
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Just as Mao Is aware of the Universe long licfore 
he is able to formulate any true conception of 
the Univer-.c, so he ia aware of God long before 
he is able to formulate any adequate conception 
of God. rhe two concept i<mn are the result of 
his awareness, and not vice vma. He is first of 
all conscious of a touch loitg before he is aide to 
discover who or what it is that touches him. 'Fhe 
difference between 'Fheistic and atheistic systems 
is not due to the accuracy or inaccuracy uf the 
reasoning process; it is due to the recognition 
or failure to recognise a distinction in what may 
be called this primitive awareness, 'Fhe real 
divergence, that is, is not at the end of a prtxtess 
of rciisonlng ; it is at the beginning and t (insists 
in the different estimate we form of the contents 
of our consciousness. If we once recogtusc in 
the other-than-sclf of our consciousness j,omcthIng 
which stands over against our own mind and our 
own will are bound to make roont in our 
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systems for some conception or other of (iod. 
Our system may not be strictly Thcistic, but it 
cannot be atheistic. Fundamentally the conception 
we form of ourselves determines the conccjilion 
we form of the other-than-self. Ixt the self be 
conceived of as nothing more than corporeal and 
the system is bound to be Materialisnr. Ixt the 
self be conceived of as essentially mental am! 
the system is bound to issue in Idealism. In the 
same way, if, in the conception of the self there 
is no recognition of a will standing over against 
another Will, a mind standing over against another 
Mind whose conceptions it is able to perceive-, the 
system which is built up must issue in such a 
conception of the Universe as finds no room for 
a conception of God of any kind. The point 
which is here emphasised is, not the correctness 
of the conclusions but, the :uiec|uacy of the 
premisses. To say that Reason leads us to this 
or that conclusion is an entirely misleading state- 
ment which has done incalculable harm. Reason 
^ does nothing more than evolve what is already 
involved. The conclusion of the sylIogl:>m proves 
nothing ; it merely demonstrates the nature of 
the premisses. The balancing of your accounts 
does not make you a bankrupt ; it merely reveals 
that you are one by showing you that your ex- 
penditure has exceeded your income. If you are 
dissatisfied with the state of the balance you can 
only alter it by adchng to your incomj: or decrcas- 
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ing your cxpcnditvirc. In the same way if the 
conclusions of the Reason are imsatisfictory, it is 
no use cotnplaintnfjc of Reason ; you must examine 
your premisses. In a very real sctise, no system 
of thought is unreasnnahU-, because to be a system 
at all it must be reasonable. It is satisfactory or 
unsatisfactory to the mind, as it includes, or does 
not include all the facts in a harntonious whole. 
If there are facts which are omlitc-d, or which 
are inconsistent with the system, it means, not 
that the conclusion has been incorrectly tlrawn 
but, that the premisses were inadtapiairly stated. 

Religion is not based upon the entueption of 
(Jod ; it is based upon t)ur jicrcepticm of Him. 
Man is not aware of Citid because he has conceived 
of Him ; he conceives of 1 Urn because he is 
aware of Him. I'o the modern mind, therefore, 
religion is man’s t-xperirme of his relation to God, 
just as what we call common sense is man’s ex- 
perience of his relation to the Universe. Religion 
stands in no more need of proofs of the existence 
of Gtjd than common sense stands in tiecd of 
proofs of the existence of the Universe. Omiimm 
sense may be very defective ; it may l>e very 
unreasonable and incorrect ; but it is the result 
of Man’s t-xpcriciuc of the Universe, varies with 
his growing rxpe-rience and is constantly under- 
going revision. Religion in the same way may 
be very defective, very unreasonable and very 
incorrect, but it is none the less the result of 
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Man’s awareness of God, varies wkh his f^rnwing 
experience, and needs constant revision. It is 
based on experience, built out of cxjH-rinuc, 
corrected by experience. Wc may deny the reality 
of God just as we may deny the reality of the 
external universe, but our denial makes absolutely 
no difference to the reality of the ( xperii-ntx’, 
That experience must be explained ; it cannot 
be explained away. Religion, therefore, to the 
modern mind occupies a distinct place in every 
system of thought. It is human experinur, and 
whether it be regarded as perception of reality 
or a pure hallucination it is a real experleiKc which 
cannot be Ignored. 

This modern standpoint has entirely altered 
our attitude to the various religions and rrliggou'; 
beliefs of the world. All of thetn, front the 
crudest to the most refined, arc a part «>f that 
consciousness of the Divine, out of which Man 
is. evolving the true conception of God. Man’s 
various and opposed conceptions of the Divine 
may be multitudinous, but they arc all the result 
of the perception of the Divine, and this jtercejv- 
tion is as universal as Man. It is not the variety 
of the conceptions of God which is the significant 
thing ; it is the uniformity of the perceptiot* 
of the Divine. The true nature of that which 
answers to Man’s perception can only be ascertained 
by the fullest examination of his experience, as 
that has been expressed in the various conceptions 
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of what he has called the Divine. Religious 
beliefs are the result of religious experience ; 
religious experience is not the result of religious 
belief. We must perceive the Divine before we 
can conceive God. The question, therefore, of 
whether there is or is not a God has receded, into 
the background, and with, it the importance of 
all those arguments which were once regarded as 
vital to religion. Man’s experience brings him 
into touch with something which he calls Divine. 
Whether that something is a reality or an unreality 
cannot be decided on any a priori grounds ; it 
must be examined. To rule out all religious 
experience as merely the result of hallucination 
is to prejudge the question. 

It is characteristic of modern thought, therefore, 
to turn away from all attempts to elaborate proofs 
for the existence of God and to centre the atten- 
tion upon the religious experience of the race. 
That experience has been formulated into the 
beliefs which we find expressed in the various 
religions and religious observances of mankind. 
This is not to assert that Man’s religious 
experience, any more than his experience of 
the Universe, has been free from mistake and 
illusion. It is simply to insist that apart from 
an examination of his experience it is impossible to 
teU whether that which he has perceived is a reality 
or unreality. You do not prove that an experience 
is an hallucination by simply denying the reality 
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of the experience of the person who has been 
subject to the hallucination. The experience of 
the subject is the great reality. Your proof that 
it is an hallucination depends upon giving a 
satisfactory explanation of his very real experience. 
The traveller in the desert may mistake a mirage 
for a pool of water, but he would never be 
convinced that it was a mirage by mere argument 
that from the very nature of the case there could 
be no water. If, further, he found that the mirage 
satisfied his thirst, it would be absolutely impossible 
to convince him that it was a mirage and not 
water. Religious experience may be a mirage, 
but it can only be proved to be so by examining 
it fully in its aspirations and in its satisfactions. 
No argument for or gainst the existence of God 
can have any validity in itself. Argument has 
never established religion and it can never abolish 
it. What we want is an explanation of our 
experience of the Divine. What Man has called 
the Divine may be but another name for the 
Universe, but, if so, such a Universe which 
yields an explanation of religious experience, needs 
another name. A conception of the Universe 
which leaves no room and gives no explanation 
of our pa-ception of the Divine is quite as faulty 
as a coiK^ption of the Divine which yields no 
explanation of our perception of the Universe. 
Whatever system we adopt must be harmonious 
and take in all the facts of our experie^nce. 
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I'hc lun- lcniti cotifiict between rtTi!.'ifni and 
science is by no means at an end, but to the 
modern mind the term “conflict" in the sense 
of antagonistn is a misfiomer. There are still, 
and arc likely to be, diflerences Ix-twecn the two, 
but the conviction is growing on both sides that 
the differences arc due to dilTerences in the stand- 
points of the oliservers. All (mr kncwledge is 
but partial, arui the time has not yet come whett 
either the scientist f)r the theologian can declare 
that his survey is complete. As each party, 
however, nmves onward to its goal the rcsidts 
of its observations liecome more atni njore 
harmotjious. 'riie old ant.igonina is largely 
passing away from Imth. Both are more ;md more 
willing to modify their rospts tive creeds in the 
interests of a common loyalty to Truth. 'I’he 
modification is by no means ott f)ne side, !>ut on 
both, and there is a gniwini^ rcKignitirm that 
lx>th the survrv parties arc under alK-i'i.uue to 
a common sovereijoj, whose empire tnclutlcH both 
the countries that are being espbu-ed. If in the 
past there has Iteen ihi-<i!i'glc,il d"gm,ifiMn there 
has been scientific dugmaiism also. If in recent 
years the theologian has retreated from pt'iidoriH 
which have iHnumc untetiable, the modern scientist 
has done the same. Such a modification of creed 
is in truest liarimmy with the scientific spirit. 
Our knowledge grows with the tb vc-lnprm nt of 
our facultiet for .icijulring knowledge, and fresh 
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information modifies ?jld Htateincnts just as a 
fuller survey corrects oki maps. We arc often 
tyrannised over by figures of speech, and we 
suffer a good deal from the fyran’iv. In the end, 
however, the tyranny liccnnies unbearable atid we 
throw off the yoke, only to iliscover that the 
suffering svas needless .and indeed for the mewt 
part self-inflicted. ‘I'he sysub-i!'. of %var have been 
used to descrifie the diticrcnccs between religion 
and science, and we have got accustomed to the 
use of such (enns as “ .attack '* and “ defeat,*' 
“advance" and “retreat," with the result that 
people have Iweu thrown itito a panic of fear due 
to a purely imaginary invasion. The time has 
surely come for us to reK^psia- that we arc all 
engaged in the ctitnmon search for truth, not 
in mortal combat for the defence *»f our own 
opinions. 

A modern writer has sought to avoid the 
conflict between religion and science by urging the 
advisability of adopting a ditTcrent tnnuiMd.'gy in 
which to express the results arrived at in t heir respec- 
tive spheres. He would reserve the term know- 
ledge ” for scientific truth, and the term “ faith " 
for religious truth. He d<»cs not for a moment 
allow that religiou-: truth i* inferior to scientific 
truth, but because the subject-matter, method, and 
function of theology differ so con'.idrrably from 
those of natural science, he would dr-iigu.ur the 
results in the one caw as knowledge, aitd the results 
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in the other case ais faith. It is difficult to 
see what vvmiki he gained by such a use of 
terms, and it is e:isy to see that it w'ould lead to 
a dispara;',cmci',( of n-ligidus truth as essentially 
inferior to scientific truth. Our knowledio; of 
both is equally valid or equally invalid- The 
history of phili thmiglit in the blast shows 

that the reality of the existence of God is regarded 
by the Flastern mind with just that validity which 
the reality of the Universe secures amongst the 
Western people. Whether you call this faith or 
kninvU-dge is of little municnt, but whatever you 
call it in the one case, you must call it the same 
in the other. I'hc real controversy, in fact. Is not 
between knowledtu- on the one hand and faith on 
the other; it is as to whether religiooN truth can 
rightly be called truth at all. 

If you speak of truth in the religious sphere, 
you do .so because you recognise that the true in 
the religious sphere is of the same nature as the 
true in the scientific sphere. Without going the 
length of attempting a definition of truth we can 
at least recognise that one of its essential character- 
istics is absolute harmony. Our thouglit to be 
true must lie sdf-consistent ; it must harmonise 
with everything else which we have recognised to 
be true. We do not arrive at rdigltius truth in 
the same way as we arrive at scientific truth, but 
having arrived at religious truth, we feel that it 
must be in.harmony with all other truth. From 
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the nature of the case every rrl' p'u;; nr scientific 
truth must be regardai as jirM'.-i A isew 

fact in either may be inconsistent with the state- 
ment of truth already formulated ami the re,i|uired 
harmony can only be secured by a n- .r Uonx-nt. 

Modern thought is in '.vTnp.tfhv %vith both 
religion and science. It reenj;:); .«• . t-,vn poles of 
thought, for both of which there is equal validity. 
It is in this respect frankly dualistic, though it 
believes that a unity is the goal at which it will 
eventually arrive. It regards the i:'.vo .ri'^afions 
of religion and science as ex{x%!itions in the 
Northern or Southern !u-ni!-.p!5crc'., is prepared to 
accept the established results of both fxpf.litlon-; 
as they come tn and to ntoilify each by the other 
wherever such modification is seen to he neev.-ary. 

The conception of God, therefore, with which 
the modern mind starts is that from which all u 
priori ideas as to nature and attributes have licen 
rigidly excluded. All wc arc cnn AiiMi-. of to 
start with is some One with Whont or with which 
the human mind is in relation, just as all we arc 
conscious of in the other din-. ti.ut is some One, 
which we call the Univer a-, with which we arc in 
relation by means of our setisatbns. It is the 
business of what we call science t>n the one hand 
and of religion on the other, to fill in the contents 
^ of these two equally unkmtwji-., (jixl and the 
Universe. Science must make use of everything 
within its reach in order that we m.tyk(»»w what 
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that something is, which we feel to be not our- 
selves and to which we give the name, the Universe. 
Religion, in like manner, must make use of every- 
thing within its reach in order that it may reveal 
to us that other something, which also is not 
ourselves and to which wc give the name God. 

Many iieople, esprcially in the West, are 
accustomed to think that the physical realm is one 
with which the scientist is in direct cnnimunication, 
while the spiritual realm is one in which there is 
no direct comrmuucation. This is due to the 
fact that wc forget that we never get out of our- 
selves in scientific investigation, any more than 
we do in mental proccsr.es. In each case we are 
all along dealing witli our own sensations and 
perceptions. Wc recognise the touch of the 
Universe upon us far more readily than we 
rcc()i>;ni;.c the touch of God. Evolution shows us 
that we have been in touch with the Universe for 
countless ages, while wc have only come into touch 
with God, as it wcrc% yesterday. Man, that is, 
has been in touch with the Universe through his 
evolution upward to conscious manhood. It is 
only on arrival at self-conscious manhood that he 
became conscious of the touch of God. 

The field of investigation for science is easily 
recognisctl and well defined, but what about the 
field of investigation for religion ? Here it seems 
as though we were at the outset met with a 
condition in which investigation in any real sense 
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were impossible. On the one hand we have a 
cosmos of order for our investigation ; on the 
other a chaos of confused human thought, wild 
speculation, and vague feeling. This is doubtless 
true, and yet did not the cosmos itself arise out 
of chaos ; and who shall say, as he studies the 
slow evolution of religious thought and feeling, 
that we are not watching a cosmos evolving out 
of chaos? The cosmos of law and order which 
the scientist to-day investigates was no less present 
in that far-off beginning when everything was 
without form and void. In the same way the 
full and perfect conception of God is no less 
present in the confused thought and wild specula- 
tion of humanity, and is none the less surely 
evolving into its perfect expression. We must 
recognise the two distinct fields of investigation, 
the material and the mental, using the words 
matter and mind provisionally as terms suited to 
that double relation in which we stand to God on 
the one hand, and to the Universe on the other. 
Whatever comes to us through our sensations 
we hand over to science to investigate ; whatever 
comes to us through perception on the other hand, 
we hand over to rdigion and philosophy for 
similar investigation. Everything, that is, which 
functions on the material plane is subjected 
to science for investigation; everything which 
functions on what we may call the spiritual plane 
must be handed over to religion for investigation. 
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Scientific thoughts and theories are the judgments 
delivered in a lower Court on the evidence 
submitted, and they have to be confirmed in the 
higher Court of Reason. The higher Court, how- 
ever, does not and cannot deal with questions of 
evidence ; it can only deal with the judgment 
based upon the evidence. The appeal, to use 
a legal phrase, must be on a point of law, not 
on a point of fact. If the evidence is insufficient, 
the High Court remits the case for fresh in- 
vestigation. In the same way religious truth is 
first of all religious experience formulated into a 
judgment. It comes up for appeal to the High 
Court of Reason, just as scientific truth does, and 
the High Court must confirm or reverse the 
judgments of the lower Court ; it is not its 
province, however, to deal with the evidence of 
religious experience. The appeal to Reason, that 
is, can only be on a point of law. If the judgment 
based on religious experience seems to go beyond 
the evidence offered, it must refer the matter back 
for fresh inquiry. 

This distinction seems to be lost sight of both 
by scientist and theologian. You will find the 
scientist pouring contempt on metaphysics and 
the theologian inveighing against reason or 
rationalism. Each, that is, regards the judgments 
pronounced in his own Court as infallible and 
resents any appeal to a higher tribunal. On the 
other hand,, it must be admitted that the higher 
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Court has uot always confined itself tf> its proper 
sphere of deciding a point of law, but has 
arbitrarily ruled out evidence which has been 
thoroughly established. Reason is the Supreme 
Court of Appeal both for the scientist and the 
theologian, but its decisions arc only valid when 
they deal with the jiulgnu-nts formulated !>y 
science on the basis of the cvidctjcc cjf fact, aittl 
by religion on the basis of the evidence of 
religious experience. 

In India it is particularly impnrtatif that the 
distinction between religion and sctcitcc, as well 
as their mutual relation to the Supreme Court of 
Reason, should be clearly pcrccivcil. It is no 
unfair representation to say that Ittdia has 
only recognised a Supreme Court of Reason, and 
has never had either a subordinate Court for the 
formulation of judgruents based on rdipiou': ex- 
perience on the one hand, or a subsrdinatc Court 
for the formulation of judgments based on scictitiftc 
fact on the other. This docs not mean that there 
has been no religious experience or scientific investi- 
gation, for there have been both, 'fhere has, how- 
ever, been no recognition of the true spheres of 
either the one or the other and no projicr limitation 
of the true work of Reason. To cimfimic the 
metaphor already employed, the High Court has 
not been a Court of Appeal to which the judgments 
arrived at by an unfettered religious cxperlcm c 
and a free scientific inquiry could be sent. It has 
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rather been a Gnincil whose decisions 

have btTti Mndin.' in the spheres of religious 
experim.i' ami of scientific inquiry. It has 
formulated judt'snetitn for b?th spheres and set 
men to work to find evitience to aipjiort its 
judgments. St has never asked for ficts upon 
which to base a judgment as to what our relation 
to the Universe is; it lias asserted what that 
relation is and told men to realise it. It has 
never askal for evitience ufxni which ft) base a 
judgment as t«> what our relation to GtHi is ; it 
has asserttsi a relation and set men the task of 
iTali'ung it. It has ttiki the rtiiifjou'. man that God 
b alone the great reality, and that his rt-figiou!; 
esperirni'e must conform to that statement, and 
has set him the task of trying to identify the seif 
and God. It has tokl the invrstitritor of the 
phfiniiiu'n.i prc'irnfed in the Universe the same 
thing, and bidden him regard all such plu-nomrna 
as unreal appearance. It has resolutely refu«;d 
any appeal frtim such a decision on the ground 
that there can lie no apfwal from its decisions. It 
has ignored ail evidence which conflicted with 
such a dfci-.ii.n, l)ccausc it has held that the proper 
sphere of evidence was to confirm and not to 
question its decision. 

If this is a true description of the Hindu 
mental ntandpoint it shows how entirely opposed 
such a standpoint b to that of the modern mind. 
There is sqre to be unrest when the modern 
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Hindu, educated in Western science and in- 
fluenced by the scientific spirit, brings his modern 
education to bear upon his religious beliefs. By 
far the majority seek a refuge from this unrest 
in trying to trace a boundary between religious 
and secular knowledge. A similar attempt is 
often made in the West, but there the boundary 
is between faith and knowledge. No such 
boundary, however, is ever anything more than 
an imaginary line. It never prevents, but always 
invites conflict between the two realms. In India 
the conflict is having very serious results to her 
religious life and thought. Religion has never 
l^ri regarded by the Hindu mind as something 
distinct from knowledge, which might be called 
faith. It has ever been regarded as the triumph 
ofRea^n. The conflict, therefore, between the 
a priori and the a posteriori method, which is now 
going on, is fraught with far more serious conse- 
quences. The triumph of the a posteriori method 
means the caffing in question of aU that has been 
landed down from the past as the result of the 
apnori or ancient method. The general statements 
arrived at independendy of the facts are being 
s&tn to be opposed to the facts upon which the 
modern mind concentrates its attention. The 
newer generation has parted company with the old 
method of denymg reahty to the facts in the 
interests of the authoritative statement. The 
w o e o its education has been bas^ upon the 
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reality of facts, and the general statements to 
which it has grown accustomed are all based upon 
a summary of the facts. In the school and in the 
college, the modern standpoint is supreme, and 
young India is brought up a firm believer in the 
a posteriori method. Its religion, however, is 
based upon the a priori method, and at every turn 
it is confronted with theories which are opposed 
to facts. However unwilling the modern Hindu 
may be to cut himself off from the religion of his 
land and his people, he cannot help the gradual 
severance which takes place in the recesses of his 
own mind between his actual and his professed 
beliefs. 

As regards the conception of God, the identifica- 
tion of the One with the Many, which is the 
essence of the Pantheistic creed, is an illustration 
of the a priori method which has dominated Hindu 
thought. Modern Materialistic Monism, however, 
is, on the other hand, an illustration of the 
a posteriori method, limited, however, to a survey 
of the universe of matter only. Pantheism, 
though Monistic, is not Monism, and Monism, 
though Pantheistic, is not Pantheism. The 
Monos, at which the Monistic philosopher arrives 
by the a posteriori method, is not the Theos with- 
which the Pantheistic philosopher starts on his 
a priori method. Similarly the Many from which 
the Monist starts in his search for the One, is not 
the Many af which the Pantheist arrives as the 
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result of his analysis of the One. The One of the 
Monist lacks the Theistic quality of the Pantheist’s 
One and the Many of the Pantheist lacks the 
realistic quality of the Many of the Monist. To 
the Monist there is nothing Divine ; to the 
Pantheist there is nothing which is not Divine. 
The Supreme Court of Appeal, Reason, cannot 
declare that either of these two judgments is in 
agreement with the truth. To the Pantheist it says, 
your duty is not to assert a One and explain away 
a Many, but to explain a Many by means of a One. 
To the Monist it says, your duty is not to exclude 
a part of the Many and bring forward a One which 
explains the rest, but to include all and bring 
forward a One which embraces all. 

Modern Christian thought in the West is 
Theistic and not Pantheistic. It is rigidly so as 
regards the acceptance of the facts of that self- 
determination of the individual which we .call the 
freedom of the will, and of that moral evil which 
is the present outcome of such freedom. It 
refuses absolutely to regard these facts as mere 
illusion and, therefore, it rejects every purely 
Pantheistic system. It differs, however, from the 
older Theism in its attitude to Pantheistic feeling, 
as extinguished from Pantheistic thought. It 
admits that this feeling is not only distinctly 
religious, but that it is part of that religious ex- 
pmence of the ace out of which the full conception 
of God has to be formulated. The older Theism 
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based upon a limited religious experience, 
i^Oupled with a treatment of the religious experience 
of Jesus which regarded it as abnormal rather than 
tixe true norm for a perfect humanity. The newer 
thought draws its material from the religious 
experience of humanity as a whole, and treats the 
experience of Jesus, not as superhuman, in the 
sense of being abnormal, but as truly human, in 
the sense of being normal to an ideal humanity. 
The older thought, when it listened to the declara- 
tion, and the Father are one,” interpreted 
It not as the conscious experience of the self of 
J esus, but as the utterance of what they called <(, 
tiis Divine nature in contradistinction to what 
they called His human nature. The newer thought 
recognises it as the utterance of a perfect and 
ideal humanity, a single self in perfect harmony 
with God. It regards the declaration, that is, not 
as the experience of God apart from humanity, 
hut as the experience of God in humanity. There 
was not a human Jesus which was silent and a 
Divine Jesus Who spoke, but one perfect Divine 
man, conscious of perfect harmony between His 
Ego and the Father. 

This illustration will perhaps enable us to see the 
difference between the older and the newer thought 
in. their respective attitudes to what has been here 
described as Pantheistic feeling. The older 
thought heard the Pantheist’s identification of the 
self and God nvith feelings which were outraged 
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at what it regarded as blasphemy. The newer 
thought, while refusing to accept the declaration 
as true, realises that it is not blasphemy, but a 
misstatement due to imperfect apprehension both 
of the self and of God. It is based upon a relation 
between the soul and God which explains, though 
it does not justify, the statement. Such an 
identification as the Pantheist asserts demands a 
perfection in humanity which we do not find ; it 
ignores a distinction which is only too apparent. 
Let any one impartially put the Pantheist’s declara- 
tion of identity side by side with Christ’s statement 
of oneness with the Father and ask, why the one 
is rejected as a misstatement while the other is 
accepted as sublime but yet true ? The simple 
answer is, that the known character of Jesus 
justifies the second statement, while no known 
character is able to establish the first. The 
Pantheistic declaration is a mere logical conclusion 
drawn from a given premiss. The statement of 
Jesus is the expression of a conscious experience 
of the soul. The Pantheistic statement is made 
in spite of the knowledge we possess both of the 
individual soul and of God. The declaration of 
Jesus is in perfect harmony with all we know both 
of Jesus and of God. The one is the affirmation 
of identity between two terms which by mistake 
have kren regarded as distinct. The other is the 
declaration of a conscious unity between Son and 
Father. The modern Theist regards Christ’s 
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statement, not as the utterance of the Divine apart 
from the human but, as the utterance of an ideal 
humanity which is ipso facto Divine. He can, 
therefore, understand the feeling which finds ex- 
pression in Pantheistic thought. Humanity 
ought to be able to say, I and the Father are 
one, but it has never been able to say it as the 
expression of a conscious unity, save as it said it 
through the lips of Jesus. This consciousness was 
not an isolated experience with Jesus ; it represents 
His normal condition. He was no Pantheist, but 
He has given expression to Pantheistic feeling 
as no one else has done, because in doing so He 
did not violate His self-consciousness, but correctly 
expressed it. 

In the conception of God which is arrived at as 
the result of religious experience in ourselves, and 
in the race, the idea of personality is one which is 
essential to the religious life. Man can in no sense 
worship that which is beneath him. In the lowest 
forms of religious belief as well as in the highest it 
is always to that which is superior to himself that 
Man bows down. An inanimate object may be 
chosen as the symbol of this highest, but the 
worshipper at once invests it in his own mind with 
the very essence of his own being, personality. 
It is suggestive that, in Hindu thought, the process 
of abstraction as applied to the conception of God 
issues finally in a Brahma who is never worshipped. 
Take away the conception of personality from the 
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idea of God, and you may retain the word, but 
you have lost the thought which called forth the 
word. 

The touch of God upon the soul, recognisable in 
the universal instinct to worship, abides even when 
a purely logical process of abstraction has robbed 
the object of worship of every single quality which 
is worshipable. Hindu thought, having divested 
the conception of God of all attributes and all 
relations, and left the word Brahma (neuter) 
standing destitute of all meaning, realised that its 
ratiocination had destroyed religion. It had set 
out to find God ; it returned with the discovery 
that He was indiscoverable. It set out to know 
God ; it returned with the knowledge that He was 
unknowable. The impulse, however, which had 
set the Hindu thinker to his task was essentially a 
religious one. He went forth with the conviction 
that the greatest discovery he could make would be 
the discovery of God ; that the greatest knowledge 
he could attain to was the knowledge of God. He 
came l^ck, therefore, with the feeling that he had 
been deluded and that such delusion was an essential 
part of the constitution of all phenomenal existence, 
his own included. He himself, however, by the 
pure force of reasoning had made this tremendous 
discovery, a discovery which he believed was not 
a delusion, which was, in fact, the sole thing which 
a>ald be called knowledge in any real sense. This 
surely meant, not that he was related to Brahma, 
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for he had already provcvi that Brahma could have 
no relation, hut that he, in the very essence of his 
being, must he that very Brahma itself. His 
consciousness of ■•(■I'.iratcru--.-. was a part of the 
universal delusion !!v.r|.,;r.ih!r from all phenomena! 
existence. This great di -mvet -y was knowledge, and 
the only real knowledge by meatus of which man 
attains that satvathm which is the universal object 
of search, fo keep the mind fixed on this one and 
only ktunvh-d.'f' ; to Ih: freed from the sen« of 
separ.ifcnc’i ; ; this was the great object of attainment. 

It was soon tT< i’p_(ii',rd, however, that this 

or way of !,»<>« led; '(% was one which was 
possible for the elect few alone, and that for the 
mass of mankiful a knowloilgc of the 
was akmc pov.iMr, Moreover the piuuiiimcnal 
had still to be explained, if not in Its rclati<m to ,a 
Brahma destitute of ail relations, at least in its 
mutual relations as presented to cni\:;ci< -tr-tu’',.';. An 
csplauadim was already present in the great dis- 
covery already made and merely nspilivd unfolding 
in detail. The thinker himself, who by tin- {irtH c-.'; 
of pure thinking had arrived at this knowledge- of 
his identity with Brahma, had a double existence, 
nuumenal and pfumotncnal. He was persuaded 
that the tsoumcnal Ego was identical with the 
noumenal Brahma. There was, hnwrvcr, a phe- 
nomenal Ego related to a p!u-unnu-n.il unlvc(:;c. 
The conclusion, therefore, was itievitahle, —there 
must he a plnmomcmd Brahma, distinguished by the 
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masculine form of the wonl. who wa% idenfical with 
the phenomenal univcf'-e. The < hhI, thricfore, 
Whom he had set out to tirui, and had lost in the 
mere word Brahma (neuter;. w.i«; hnuid again in the 
word Brahma (masculine) and t »mld iv invested with 
all the {juallties ami attrihutes frotti which Brahma 
(neuter) had been dive<ied. Religion, f lierefore, 
which philosophy had banidud. w.r; re'a»trrd, and 
a theology became possi[»ie, 

TL his slight and iinpcriet ! '.kett h is an attempt 
to set forth sympatheticallv the di-.ttnetive feature 
of that religious thougln njovenK'n! <il India, the 
effect of which is discernible in ever y I Iindu system, 
however much they may vary in *ietail It b the 
warp of Hindu religious thougjn, across which the 
Hindu mind has thrown a woof of many colours. 
It suggests a striking similarity and a striking 
difference as compared with the phihwophic 
thought-movement of the West. In the West the 
movement was distinctly a philosophic one, free to 
proceed m two directions, towards the two fwles 
of thought, those two unknowns • (hid ,tnd the 
Universe. Ihe result wan that Idealism never had 
0 e to Itself, but had to encoutUer a rcs»jlutc 
opponent in those who felt the attraction of the 
opposite pole and whose system we call Realism. 
In India, on the other hand, the movement wa» 
essentiaUy a religious one, and the rermious 
concept^n has always dominated it. The gml at 
c Hindu religious thought .arrived i« the only 
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goal at which wc can arrive by a purely logical 
process of thotight. Confine ymn’sclf to the 
working of your own inirul anti of necessity you 
can never get to anv'hinif beyond, 'rhe idea with^ 
which yoti start, if your logic is correct, will be the 
idea with which you finish. lake the conception 
Brahma (nctitcr) destitute ttf iill qualities and freed 
from all reliiioir., the great discovery of the Hindu 
religious thinker, the goal at which he has arrived 
by pure thinking. I low has he obtainctl such a 
conception.^ Me cannot have obtained it by 
synthesis, for the idea cannot be tiescrihed by its 
positive contents. He must have arrived at it by 
a process of alwtractioti, that is, by removing from it 
everything which he rr;>.ird<’d as foreign to it. 'Fhe 
principle, however, upon which the removal was 
effected was that of agreement with a purely 
negative lomcj.fion of the Miprcim- and ultimate 
reality. But where has this c< nn c[a ion come from ? 
He has it to start with. All that he has done is to 
make a coiucpiion, which was indefinite at the 
heginiiinjf, clear and definite at the end- Whether 
this is a real gain depends entirely on what is left 
at the end. 'I o kmm that an indefinite idea we 
have at the start turns out to be no idea at all, 
may lie preferable to thinkittg that it means some- 
thing ; but to call it a gain is very much like 
suggesting that the knowledge that our sjipposcd 
balance at the Bank is :a delusion is a most valu- 
able asset. • It may jirevent us drawing cheques, 
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but it will hardly help us to pay our bills. To have 
proved that the supreme reality is utterly unknow- 
able is doubtless a great achievement, but its chief 
significance lies, as Kant pointed out, in demonstrat- 
ing that the path we have chosen does not lead to the 
goal we expected. That goal was knowledge of the 
unknown. To have demonstrated that so long as 
we confine ourselves to pure thinking the unknown 
is the unknowable merely tells us that we have 
^ chosen a wrong path and must try another. The 
Hindu religious thinker, however, would not admit 
this. He had limited knowledge as to the result of 
the operations of the Pure Reason, and he therefore 
insisted that the process of abstraction, to which he 
had submitted his conception of the supreme reality, 
had not resulted in a mere cipher, whose actual 
thought-value was blank nothingness, but that the 
cipher represented the only reality. When he 
attempted to describe the reality, he could only do 
so by calling it the unknowable, and adding a 
number of negations to specify what it was not. 
To say that the supreme reaHty is Brahma is simply 
to say that ^ equals Such a result would have 
ended m absolute scepticism in the East but for the 
religious nature of the Hindu and his realisation 
that to predicate an unknowable at all was to assert 
some knowledge of it. He was compelled to 
violate his own dictum when he made those very 
lytions by which he sought to describe the 
indescribable Brahma, and he still further violated it 
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when he asserted a still further knowledge, namely, 
that he and Brahma were one. 

Hindu thought has never advanced beyond the 
point then reached, for the simple reason that 
there is no beyond. The goal along the road of 
Pure Reason had been reached and the Hindu 
refused to recognise that there could be any other 
road. Hindu thought stops where Western 
thought would have stopped, if Kant had never 
written anything more than his Kritik of Pure 
Reason and that had been regarded as the last 
word of philosophy. The Hindu movement, 
however, being essentially religious, would not 
recognise the failure of the search, but proceeded 
to turn the result, which was purely negative from 
the philosophic standpoint, into a result which it 
made positive from the religious standpoint. The 
thinker who had failed to attain knowledge was 
regarded as having attained release from ignorance. 
The Brahma who had been discovered to be 
beyond consciousness is identified with the thinker’s 
self. The complete failure of philosophy became 
the supreme triumph of religion. Such a manifest 
contradiction would never have survived a day 
but for the fact that it ministered to intellectual 
pride by asserting a transcendent knowledge as 
the goal of the Guyana mar ga, while at the same 
time it appealed to the religious nature by its 
declaration of the oneness of God and Man as the 
final blessedness of the perfected saint. 
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One cannot but admire the strength of the 
religious conviction which enabled the Hindu 
thinker boldly to declare that the whole Universe 
might be unreal, but that (lod must l•>e the 
supreme Reality. There is something magnificent 
in Faith thus turning the most crushing defeat 
which Reason has inflicted on Rcligiun into an 
apparently perfect victory. It was a (finnij>h of 
Faith over Reason, but it was not the victory of 
Truth. The defeat had been due to entrusting t{> 
Pure Reason a task for which she was iiuapalilc, 
and real victory could only be secures! by I’calising 
this and seeking other aid. latter Hindu religious 
thought has attempted somctliiug itj this tiircction 
in introducing the idea of the Makii (the 

way of Faith), but it has never acknowktiged the 
failure of the Gnyam and has always 

regarded the Bhakti marga as itjfcrior. I'he effect 
of this upon the religious life of India has been 
injurious in the highest degree. It has temkd to 
elevate knowledge above virtue ; to divorce morals 
from religion ; and to place the self on that throne 
which God alone can rightly occupy. 

If the Hindu religious thought-movement is to 
advance it will have to recognise the insufficiency 
of the Pure Reason to arrive at a true knowlcvlge 
of God, renounce its fictitious criterion of reality, 
and begin with that initial knowledge of God 
given to us in what Kant calls the Cafcg<»-ical 
Imperative. The mind acquires kmiwledge by 
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additions to that with which it starts. It erects a 
system of thought by building stone on stone, but 
the whole edifice rests, and for ever must rest, 
upon the foundation which is not made by us, but 
given to us. Every building rests, not upon 
what we call its foundations which we ourselves 
lay but, upon the solid earth. All true knowledge 
similarly rests upon that fundamental and initial 
knowledge given in self-consciousness. It is there 
that we feel the touch of the Universe on the one 
hand and the touch of God on the other. In the 
consciousness of a something which is not our- 
selves, and of that other something which is our- 
self, with the relation between the two, we have 
the foundation for the erection of that knowledge 
of the Universe which it is the province of science 
to rear. In the consciousness of a Will which is 
not our own, and of another will which is our 
own, living and active, with the relation between 
the two, we have the foundation for the erection 
of that knowledge of God which it is the province 
of religion to rear. If we cannot trust this funda- 
mental knowledge ; if this is pure illusion, then 
there is no foundation for any superstructure of 
any kind, for we have nowhere to begin. Your 
building may reach the clouds, but it cannot begin 
there. You may build so high that you even pass 
through the clouds and leave the solid earth com- 
pletely out of sight. You can only do so, how- 
ever, by building true, and to build true you must 
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use the plumb-line which always connects you 
with that solid earth which is your foundation, 
and for ever keeps your centre of gravity within 
the area covered by your base. Let your centre 
of gravity, however, once fall without this area, 
and though you have reached the clouds, you will 
be quickly brought back again to the solid earth, 
and your building will be in ruins. You may 
speak about a transcendental knowledge in which 
all thought of earth is left behind and the soul 
dwells far above the clouds in a glory which is 
indescribable. Such a transcendental knowledge is 
without doubt the goal of a true Guyana marga. 
It must be a superstructure of knowledge, how- 
ever, resting on the solid fact of self-consciousness, 
or it is merely a daring flight of the imagination 
which carries you to some unknown point in 
space and leaves you unconnected with the earth 
you have left, or the heaven to which you have 
soared. If your transcendental knowledge is a 
true superstructure, built with the plumb line, the 
force of gravity is in its favour. If it is a mere 
flight into space, the force of gravity wiU, slowly 
at first, but with ever increasing speed, bring you 
down to earth again, with results far from pleasant 
to contemplate. 


I The conception of God which is in harmony 
Iwith the modem standpoint, i s not that of a. 
IBrahma, who is merely the negation of all reality 
^owahle by us and who stands out of all relation 
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to us, but of One Who while He transcends all 
our conceptions of reality, yet includes them in a 
fulness of reality inconceivable and inexpressible. 
It is the conception of One Who while He 
transcends all known and knowable selves, is for 
ever that Self or Soul in Whom we all live and 
move and have our being, and between Whom 
and ourselves there is a relationship which abides 
for all time. There seems to be only one term 
which has sufficient wealth of content to stand as 
a suitable predicate for that Being, in Whom all 
live and Who yet lives in all ; Who while trans- 
cending all human knowledge is yet immanent in 
human thought ; Who while transcending our 
conceptions of personality is still not impersonal. 
That one term is the definite and yet indefinite 
word, Love ; definite, in that it expresses a reality 
of which we are all conscious, and yet indefinite, in 
that it suggests depths we have not yet fathomed, 
and heights we have not yet scaled. God is Love, 
is a predicate which at one and the same time gives 
us the idea of One Who transcends even His own 
self-expression, but Who is yet immanent in that 
self-expression. It also suggests that conception 
of a Self between Whom andj ourselves there is a 
relation due to an essential unity, which, while it 
surpasses the mind’s power to express, does not lie 
beyond the soul’s power to feel. There is another 
term which expresses this relation betw&n our- 
selves and God in as full and as rich a manner as 
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seems possible for us. It is the term Father. It 
unites us to that One Supreme Reality, Whose 
life is the life of all, and Whose love proceeding' 
from Him to us, and returning from us to Him, 
is the systole and diastole movement of the vast 
cosmic process. AU our expressions and all our 
thoughts prove defective so long as we seek to 
establish an identity between God and our percep- 
tion of Him, for He must for ever transcend finite 
perception. God is our Father, and our Father 
is Love, are two predicates which formulate in the 
wealthiest terms which are available, our appre- 
hention of that Self Who is not our self, but 
without Whom we should have no consciousness 
even of oursdves. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE VEDANTIC CONCEPTION OF GOD 

Of all the schools of philosophical religious thought 
in India the V edan tic is the one which is most 
characteristic of the'%Hindu religious thought- 
movement. No one wiidls at ^ acquainted with 
its tenets but must be struck with its acute think- 
^^4 Jts logical consistency. It is^rigfitly re- 
^rded as the supreme triumph of Hindu relieious 
t hinking. It represents the goal beyond which 
Hindu thought cannot go, so long as it proceeds 
along the road which has been characteristic of 
every true Hindu thought-movement. If there 
IS to be any progress at aU it can only be by 
taking another path, for Vedantism has exhausted 
all the possibilities of the path which the Hindu 
mind has consistently followed through the whole 
course of its development. India has given birth 
to other systems, but Vedantism is in a very spmal 
sense distinctive of Hindu thought We cannot i| 
but have a profound admiration for ite afeblute k 
fidelity to the path it has chosen, and we must fl 
' ^ ■ 6s ^ ■ F I 
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acknowledge that it has rendered the greatest 
service by demonstrating with strict accuracy the 
|Iogic4 goal of Hindu religious thought. It is 
because of this logical accuracy that we are enabled 
I to estimate its merits as a solution of the religio us 
problem, by concentrating our attention on the 
tw" or three fundamental postulates with which it 
starts and from which it deduces with, wonderful 
arcuracy its explanation of the riddle of 
Universe. No thoughtful Hindu can fail to be 
: profoundly interested in the basis upon which has 
been constructed a system of religious thought 
of which India may justly feel proud. Religious 
thought in the West cannot afford at the present 
time or tneological unrest to^,,]gnore the effect, as 
seen in the religious life of India, of a religious 
thought-movement which has hominatS India 
centuries and which has its attractlve- 
nras for the religious think?Ueyen.in.,.thej^'^est. 

One of the essential features in Vedantism is 
the distinction it draws between jea li ty 
reali^, and, therefore, it is important to discover 
which it uses to distinguish 
; the one from the other. It is of little use to 
discuss whether God is the Sole Reality until we 
are agreed as to what we understand by reality and 
unreality. We ^not begin to build until we 

to bpild. 

God and reiahty are merely two terms to start 
with, the contents of which we have to fill in as 
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wc proceed. We may use the term God as the 
svtuinvni for that One of Whom we arc in search 
as we stand confroniing the Many, but the One 
is a mere cipher to start with, destitute of allij 
contents. 'Fhe I liiuiu thinker arrived at his One] 
by a very different road from that travelled by his 1 
Western brother. The Idindu thinker starts with ] 
a certain comeptinn of the One and seeks to| 
explain the Many by means of it. The Western ' 
starts with the Many and arrives at a One. The I 
Hindu was im|>rrssrii with an unreality in the \ 
Many while„thc Western was equally imprcsseil 
with a reality m the Many. It is very necessary I 
to emphasise this different impression which the ; 
Many has produced on Eastern and Western \ 
minds rcsjH-ciivcly, because that imjn-ession is the / 
tlominatinn factor in the two thought-movements. J 
When the Eastern thinker wishes to conceive f 
of reality he^ shuts his eyes and withdraws withinj 
himself. When the Western thinker wishes toi- 
conceive of reality he opens his eyes and con-| 
centrates his attention upon that which is external 
to him. I'his contrast may l>e texj sharply drawn, 
but it is iu-ces‘;.u y sharply to discriminate between 
the two dominating influences. 

That which impressed the I lindu and started f 
him on his quest was the tmns itcirinc ss, the in-| 
stability and the constant variation which con-jl 
fronted him in the external I Ini verse, and the j, 
dissatisfaction! the weariness and the restlessness in ' 
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his own nature. These characteristics in the 
Universe and in ourselves are recognised in the ,, 
West as well as in the East, but the nature of the ] 
effect which they produce in us is very different i 
according as we dwell in the W estern or the 
Eastern hemisphere. No on? can adequately 
appreciate Hindu thinking unless..., he cam realise 
the effect of living in an Indian climate. Similarly 
the Hindu cannot understand how Hindu thought 
must of necessity strike the Western, unless he 
also realises what it means to live in a Western 
^ climate. The best criticism of Western thinking, f j 
I therefore, must come from the East, and the best f 
* criticism of Eastern thinking must come from the 1 1 
West, because the one supplies what the other f| 
lacks for an all-round view of life. If knowledge | 
is to grow and mature, we must take advantage of * | 
,'i the whole of human experience. The great race- 
movements of the past which separated man from 
man, driving some East and others West, have 
resulted in a rich and varied experience of in- 
calculable advantage to humanity as a whole. .^3£©.» 

great race-movements of an 
entirely opposite character, which are drawing 
te^ther the scattered members of a common 
family, who in meeting each other bring the rich 
results which they have severally acquired in the 
very diverse climates in which they have grown to 
manhood. Short-sighted politician and narrow- 
object to this new race- 
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‘ niovenicnt and strive to prevent it, but the far- 

I sighted statesman and the broad-minded thinker 

will reaiisc that absolute prohibition is as futile 
as it is uiulesiraf'Ir., We shall have to iind a ; 
itmlus vivemii for Plastern and Western to dwell 
> ! * together, and we shall have to find a newer thought 

5 !}l i '* and a newer feeling in which are incorporated the 
; \ results of both Eastern and Westcrji thinking and 

i > living. The necessity will turn out to be one 

. ‘ of those Divine compulsions which make for 
;; / ,/ V richer tlunight afijEii.fiuJicjeJifc. 

\ ; ,< Po the i lindu thinker, living in an Indian 

■ climate and under ancient conditions, the efiect of 

his experience of life inevitably led him to fasten 
his attention upon the traiisitorincss which con- 
f fronted him in the external Universe and the 

restlessness of which he was conscious in his own 
nature. He accordingly sought for ;H>me(hit>g 
which was not subject to those changes which 
filled him with weaiiness and which was un- 
affected by the exercise of those powers which tn 
an Indian climate only resulted in weakness and 
debility. In stiuiying Hindu thought we cannot 
fail to realise that life per se is never expressed 
as that intense joy which it is to the Western. It 
could not l>c, for the Indian climate and the 
ancient conditions of the Indo-Aryan life were 
against such a vamicptiuii. The Western p<jet 
is giving cxprcssuni to an cxjHTicncc which is 
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How beautiful it is to be alive, 

To wake each morn, as if the Maker’s grace 
Did us afresh from nothingness derive, 

That we might sing. How happy is our case. 

How beautiful it is to be alive. 

Not to forget, when pain and grief draw nigh, 

Into the ocean of time past to dive 
For memories of God’s mercies ; or to try 
To bear all nobly, hoping still to cry, 

How beautiful it is to be alive. 

Thus, ever, towards man’s height of nobleness 
Striving, some new progression to contrive ; 

Till, just like any other friend’s, we press 
Death’s hand ; and having died, feel none the less, 

How beautiful it is to be alive. 

The Hindu’s view of life was doubtless true 
fto his expa^ceTTiiryislio^f" coTi5is tenr~wIlff‘^^ 

' , experience of^humani;^ as a whole. His philosophy 
;; is a philosophy of Indian life, and of Indian life 
funder ancient and not modern conditions. The 
'ancient Hindu thinker did not associate joy with 
I active sentient life, but with passive unconscious 
i existence. His h eight of pure bliss is found in a “Lf 
profound dr^mless sleep. This experience of/ ^ 
lite !s reflected in the thought he conceived and 
in the langu^e he constructed for the expression 
of Ms thoi^ht. Let any one compare the meta- 
phorical and symbolical language of the East with 
that of the Wrat, and he will find that, over and 
; over again, the ^bol wMch in the West 
expresses one sentiment, expresses* the opposite 
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sentiment in titc The sunshine, for instance, * 

which is the symbol for prfispt-rifv tn the West, 
is the heat: .uul burden of the day which symbolises 
adversity in the Kast. The cloud, which the 
Western uses as the symbol of misfortune, the 
Tastern hails as ilelivcnuicc bom discomfort tmd 
a harhinp.fi- of blessing. When, tlun'cforc, thei' 
Hindu thinker sought for that siiim-thing whichf . 
was not subject to the constant vicissitudes whichl 
marked the phi'tmnu-n.i! world in which he lived! 
and movctl, he conceivcii of some! lung pennanenf^' 
amidst the (i .nrdfcry, uiu‘h.mgeal>k' amidst thc| , 
variatimis to whiclt he ami all things were subject,! ' 
immovable amidst the never resting panorama 
which confr<jnted his wearied gaxc. Cif this some- 
thing it would be po-.'.ildr to say, “it is“ ; of all 
else you could only siy, they come anil they go, but 
they do not alnde. The verb “to Ire” is the one 
vert» which of a!! others gives the idea of jrerma- 
nencc. You can change the two terms which it 
contjccti as often as you like, but it remains the 
same. Morn nrr, standing alone it gives us an 
affirmation of reality, ’fhe Hindu thinker, there- 
fore, felt that this ^iomellllng which he sought for 
as the jH'nnanettt, tmchangcable and imnusvablc,! 
alrout which you could say, “ it is," in a sense (lulte^ 
different from that which was possible of anything| 
else, must Ire that reality for which his s<iul Traved,* 
and the only reality. To him the very absence, 
of ail tho;ie*i'!utractcriMttes which belonged to the 
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^phenomenal world, and fn hitnsclf as .t part of that 
rworld, raised it to a height heyotu! which his 
f aspiration could not. soar, To remain for ever 
. unmoved while all else was subject to cmistant 
change ; to abide unatTected by .dl those causes 
which operated ceaselessly on everything else, was 
to the Hindu thinker, wht»e day w,w a day (tf toil 
and weariness, anti whose night alone brought cessa- 
tion from activitic'i which w'ere a burden anti from 


sentience which was sufrering, the height of pure 
I bliss, 'fhis conception of a pure, cliu-.u. fr: Ir; on- 
I differentiated being, underlying all the phr:t..nie!i,it, 
i eternally the same, unmoved and unaflcetcil by 
,1 anything in either space or time, is the Br.thtnit, 
^ the One and Sole Reality, Such a cuicepiitni 

the unreality of the whtdc 
ynivcr.se, atid with it the uurc.ility of 
which caunes to us as parts «jf 

ahat Universe. 

*' The Western mind, to which such a v . .mryni, 

IS submitted for the first time, cannot help feeling 
that this is the exact opposite of what he resuirds 
as fet. That which the Hindu thinker de .niln-s 
to him the unreal, and wVc tr/vu. Me 
cannot Help feeling so because his experience of 
!. ^hat of the Fasfern. To 

IhIMl '^‘^■her term tjan 
contrast Iwtween the two ’may 
e expressed by saying that the Western doei 
not desire to exist, but to live ; the PiMtern does 
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not desire to live, but to exist* Empty life of. ' 
all those characteristics which make it desirable! 
to the Western and you have the existence fori 
which the Eastern longs. This contrast is pre-l 
sented in sharp outline in order that we may 
understand the difference in the two great thought- 
movements of East and West respectively. The 
Western view of life doubtless needs correcting in 
the undue emphasis it throws upon activity and 
the little room it leaves for passivity. T|3je>44i^ 
thinker has presented a most valuable cohtribijtk)n| 
to'ourTarger^isw^^^^ by emphasising, even to| 
tKe'Txtent of gross exaggeration, the passive side| 
of life, but he needs to realise that the assumption I 
in regard to life per se^ with which he starts, is notf 
true to the larger experience of humanity. This! 
assumption has led him to attribute a reality to a 
conception of his mind which is not justified by 
the larger experience of the race, and to attribute 
an unreality to the phenomenal which is opposed \ 
to truth as interpreted by the consciousness or f 

humanity. 4- 

The Brahma of Hindu thought is unknowable," ' 
not because he transcends our power of thought,^ . 
but because there is nothing in the conception forj,X 
us to know. The thinker has arrived at it by 
simply thinking away every knowable attribute. 

In his search for the One to explain the Many, he 
has simply deducted every single characteristic of 
which the Many is possessed. The result is not 
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something, but nothing, i Icrc is ;i gl.iss of water. 

I can conceive of the Iieing of water ami affirm 
that it is neither oxygen nor fu-.'ro-m. I cuitmit, 
however, subtract from the i iMurj'fiui] «jf this 
being of the water the idea <»f oxygen ami the 
idea of hydrogen and of the e<tinj'nun.!i!)',’ of the 
two and have anything left, any more fh;m I can 
take away every atom of oxygen and every atotn 
of hydrogen by the force at' an electric current 
and have anything left in the glass. If the only 
thing which is real is this pure characterless beitjg, 
then nothing exists which can in any sense be 
called real. 

I In our search for the One («> explain the Many 
■| we must have some point of departure. If we 
I are to reach the Orcat Keallty, we must Iwgin 
with that knowlctlgc of reality which is given us. 
The only knowledge of reality of which we are 
absolutely certain to start with is tfic realify of the 
Ego or self. The only knowledge of exi'.teim- we 
' have to start with is that of our tnvn existence. 
* For purposes of thought wc can Isolate tlie various 
characteristics which make up the totality of 
ourself and regard them separately. By no 
process, however, can we separate beijig from the 
.self, for in every act the self always is. The 
Iknowledge of the self, therefore, which is ever 
Ipresent with us, beyond which it b imjHj.siblc to 
kiescend, is a knowledge, not of pure dtamctoi k-w 
|indifferentiated being but, of that eisenlially 
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different conception of being which is present in / 
self-consciousness. Pure undifferentiated being | 
is a mere abstraction which may exist in my' 
thought, but can have no other existence. It is 
merely the conception of “is-ness.” The word 
“ is,” however, cannot stand alone ; it is simply i' 
a copula which identifies one term with another. / 
To identify Brahma with pure undifferentiated J 
being is to take away all content from the idea ot I 
God, and leave a mere cipher in its place. Further, ; 
to call this cipher the Sole Reality is to declare’ 
that there is nothing real at all. 

The conception of God, therefore, which is the 
foundation of Vedantism, and is more or less ; 
fundamental to all Hindu religious thought, is not j 
that rich and full conception for which man craves, i 
but, on the contrary, it_^i§ „the most poverty- | 
stricken conception of God to which human | 
tiiiought has given birth. Vedantism is weari- f 
somely prolix in its description of what God is 
not, but it never commits itself to the slightest 
positive statement as to what God is. Even 
when it seems to be on the point of satisfying 
our longing for some clear conception of this 
One and Sole Reality, its ever-recurring negative 
is sure to turn up at the end and rob us 
of any positive content at which it may have 
hinted. The fascinating goal towards which it 
pointed, the true knowledge of God at which it 
hinted, is i^ith strict logical consistency only to be 
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obtained by the absolutely impossible attempt of 
imagining that you have something left after 
thinking away from the self every single character- 
istic which constitutes it a self. The Vedantist 
starts, as it were, with two statements — God is, 
and I am. His method is to think away every 
possible characteristic from the term, God, in the 
one expression, and every possible characteristic 
from the term, I, in the other, and thereby leave 
nothing but what may be called “ is-ness ” in the 
one, and “am-ness” in the other. Both being 
nothing but the same tense of the verb, “ to be,” 
their absolute identity is established. Such an 
illustration is by no means a mere travesty of the 
Vedantic method ; it is a true illustration of 
Vedantic thought. The only inconsistency which 
can be charged against the Vedantist is that his 
whole system is absolutely contradicted by the 
consciousness of humanity. He has, however, 
entrenched himself in the impregnable fortress of 
the utter untrustworthiness of self-consciousness, 
and until he is ready to leave that entrenchment 
his case is hopeless. 

While Vedantism has a place in philosophic 
thought, its right to a place in religious thought 
b extremely doubtful. If it is true, then it has 
given the death-blow to all religion. If the 
&ahma of Vedaiitic thought is the Sole Reality, 
and the self rightly understood is identical with that 
Sole Reality, then religion, which is essentially the 
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relation hci^vccn C ohI ami Man, has absolutely no 
foundation upm %vhich to rest, ■|•here can {>e no 
relatiitn In’twccn two which arc not really two, 
but only f»nc. 'Fhc true Veilantist knows this, 
am! therefore discards religion for himself, and 
ic.ives it for the iron-fam masses, who, themselves 
illusoty, snsiaitt an illusory relation to an illusory 
Brahma. Keligion, therefore, in atjy other sense 
than that of a fmrely intdlGCtual perception of 
an t,!ri fdv of the seif and Brahma, is nothing 
hut iltuA.n, and to minister to the rrlitri.Hjs 
Hv.inuV, tn Imm.iri-f;, » merely to J'erpftu.ite the 
illusion. 

Ajj attempt han Iwets made to reconcile the 
phi!'..,, .[.fj*!, of VrJ.uiti'.m with the celigiitus 

fVelii hy .Jsserting that the ...mrga, J 

(way of of the Vcdanlist and the S 

Bhakri matjii (way of fiiith) of the religioiK soul, | 
both le.jd to the same gml. Between the Gnyma 
of the !i. .’.vevt-r, and the BAakti of the 

rrligi-.n. soul, there is .sn atOagortisin which is ’ 
trretofu'iI,d»le. Kvcfyiifjm|' "vcdm-ir'inuusters'' ^ " 

tmv fUui'B of lebri.ne. devotion emphasise*! that 
eonscitiusnrss of relation to Ood, which it b the 
express ohjeet of the or transcendent | / 

kmovltsl'-'r of the Vedantist, to get rid of. The 
real goal of the Bkiiftd mttrpi is the consciousness 
of a »mr»ess with (tod which ts obtained l^y the 
|•r^arm^t nH:*»gnitioit of likeness to God. and the 
renunciation «f all that in the self which is in 
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opposition to God. The true goal of the Guyana 
marga, on the other hand, is the complete loss of 
ajl consciousness, in order that the delusion as to 
any relation between the soul and God may cease. 
The religious soul who follows the Bhakli marga 
may look forward to the merging of his own 
individual consciousness in the fuller and perfect 
consciousness of God, or he may believe that he 
will for ever retain his own consciousness of 
oneness with God, but in either case his goal is 
not unconsciousness, but a larger and fuUer con- 
sciousness. The true Vedantist, on the other hand, 
has as his goal, not any consciousness of oneness 
with God but, the absolute identity of his soul 
and God in pure^unconscious and u ndif ferentiated 
being. To assert that these two paths lead to 
the same goal is alike inconsistent with the 
respective goals of each. 

Though the whole tendency of ed ^ an^ c 
thought is thus inimical to real relimpn, it owes 
Its birth to a rehgious rather than to a merely 
philosophic instinct. No one can read the long 
series of denials by which the Vedantist seeks to 
eliminate from his conception of God every in- 
adequate and unworthy idea without feeling that 
we have to do, not with the merely philosophical 
but, with the intensely religious soul. As one 
after another of these ideas passes in review 
before him, it is h is religious nature which dismisses 
them with the repeated p hrase, “Not that, N^t 
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; that." With many »>f his hcgations wc fcei in 
sy!!i| t!’!'. . ft is only when, having mluccd the 
cnttirr;’t‘.>;i f«j i-haracfcrlcss lacing, he asserts, ; 
“Th.u ,irf r’vv;.‘‘ aiul seeks to satisfy our. s.;nra{i<'i) ; ? 
after !h>,’ life by a of the ? /, 

lowest of mere existence, that the soul 

revolts ami we feel that rKrn has Ixcn 

aroused only to he 'i .yj’. 'M'f.!. In our concep- 
tions of Ciod we arc ; to fmd much that 

is bnih in.idt-iju.Ur- and unworthy, and %vc are 
grateful to any one who will |vhnt this out and give 
U8 greater ami nobler ideas to put in their place. 

We must, tn-\vrviT, have a richer and a fuller 
cfiiM fpit. .!} than the one with which we started 
I if our rrfip^ii.u’. is to he satisfied, ^ 

^ Vedant! .in p/c.- •. u?t such an etnasculatcd conception! 

I of(ji)ii, th.il il'. idfijtUu .ifi'in nf liir sclf vvilh (iod^ 

5 far from prodmiim an elation, fill* us with 4 

hopeless dissatisfaction. It fails to satisfy even 
' our cotu cpiion of the self, far less our amception 

I " of God, We arc consciomt of l)cing much morel ^ 

I than that now, despite our limitatiruis and im- ; > 

1, perfections. We not only «w{ we are 

! pov;<':.s<>i-. of all the weidth of pcj«ibiliti« wtthjj 

: which conscious life, as distinct from mere |; 

I unt'otiMdomi existence, endows us. We 8.re un- ^ 

jj willing to part with the rich conception, life, I] 

I until we arc assured of a richer. ’The Vedantist’s J 

iliiwtratitms do nt»f help us to this richer eon- 
ccplion. Tfee state of driMmlcss sleep has 
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“ attraction for us. One hour of real life is far 
moire than a century’s dreamless sleep. We dhly 
appreciate the dreamless sleep after we are awake, 
and then chiefly because of the greater vigour it 
has given us to live. If it comes as a relief from 
suffering it is welcome, but if it overtakes us in the 
midst of the joy of true living, it is not welcome, 
but unwelcome. When Vedantism offers us pure 
unconscious being as a gift immeasurably superior 
to conscious life, as we are able to conceive of 
both, we cannot perceive the superiority. In the 
same way the ever-changing face of Nature, as it 
is seen in the phenomenal world, is infinitely pre- 
ferable to the immovable and changeless marble 
face of pure being. We prefer the alternation of 
hunger and satisfaction to the total loss of all 
appetite. We would sooner suffer both pain and 
joy than have no capacity for either. 

’Tis better to have loved and lost 

Than never to have loved at all. 

In a word, Vedantism must give us more tban we 
possess, not less ; itjnjHsfjsnm 
iout l^^ The religious nature cries, “ Lift 
|me to the Rock that is higher than I.” We want 
|a God Who transcends our highest thought, not a 
'God Who falls infinitely below even the self ; a 
|God Whose life is fuller than our own, not a God 
|Vho has not yet risen from unconscious being 
into conscious life. • • 
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In filling in our conception of God we mustl 
begin with the manifestation of Ciod which is| 
present in the Universe and not with any a priorm 
conception of our own minds. The first thing* 
that strikes us, as we contemplate the wondrous 
panorama which is stretched before us in the 
visible Universe, is that there must be sonic ca.uso , 
for the multiform effect which we call the Universe. 
I'his uncaused Cause of all that is we arc com- 
pelled to conceive of as personal, because 
personality is itself the highest conception of 
cause which we possess. It is, in fact, the only 
thing which gives us any adequate conception of 
cause at all. The fundamental idea in our concep- 
tion of force, without which we are unable to give 
any true account of causality, is that self-expression 
which we call the exercise of the will. In con- 
ceiving of God as personal, however, we do not 
for a moment suppo.se that human personality is 
the measure of Divine personality. With the • 
Vedantist we arc prejtiirar'to say, as we con- 
template the limitations and defects of hvinian f 
personality, “Not that, Not that." We parti 
company, however, when he proceeds to subtract i 
from human personality every positive content, 

and then to affirm that God is thaL We are 

prepared to call Him s.upra-jiersonal, if that means 
more than personal, but never impersonal. To 
call Him impersonal is to make the great uncaused 
Cause of this* vast Universe, the Macrocosm, less 
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than the cause of all that activity in the finite 
Microcosm which we call Man. 


In the same way, when we contemplate the 
Iwonderful reign of law, the orderly process by 
means of which eiuF arc attained and the means 
employed for their attainment, wcarc compelled to 
Associate intelligence with this great I*rima! Cause. 
Here again, however, we do iiot take human 
intelligence as the measure of that infinite wisdom 
which we associate with God, but we do assert 


that in God there is and rjiust tie that which 
answers to human mind, however much it transcends 
that mind. When we turn from the contemplation 
of the Universe to the confcm-datioti of huiijanitv, 
we are struck with those ethical <pi,dit!cs which 
give to man his supreme place in creation and we 
feel compelled to invest God with somet!»in<r 
answering to those tptalities in man which are 
the marks of spiritual grace and lieauty. It is 
perfectly true that in thus filling in our Cl'HlCCptlOH 
of God, we are forming that conception in mir 
own image and after our own likeness. Until, 

of something WglKT 
th,W-.Ptanj in the likeness of which we can conceive 

anthropomorphism 

iiced;, not 

fPerfect humanity may be a conception which falls 
|mfinitely below what divinity really is, but divinity 
cannot fall below what perfect humanity is. 

In following this line of thought In filling in our 
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conception of God, we, of course, assume that the 
Universe, including humanity, is a revelation or 
manifestation of God. It is impossible, however, 
to make any other assumption so long as we 
recognise that the IJniver s e is an effect whose cause 
is Go d. The Vedantist is compelled to make a 
similar assumption when he comes to deal with 
the Universe and attempts to explain its existence. 
In Vedantic thought the phenomenal Brahma is the 
cause of the phenomenal Universe, Vedantism here 
reveals a, contradiction at the very basis of its 
thought which is fatal to 'the whole system. It 
claims to be the most absolutely monistic system 
that there is. On examination, however, it turns 
out to be essentially dualistic. The Brahma who is| 
conceived of as pure undifferentiated Being andl 
regarded as the Sole Reality, has as its eternal 
companion Avidya or Maya, the originator of whan 
IS called the phetiomenal Universe* The probleitl 
of all philosophic thought is to explain the existence 
of the Many by means of the One. Vedantism, 
instead of explaining the problem, denies the reality 
of the Many and insist.s on the Sole Re£|lity.af..the 
One. It then proceeds to explain a purely illusory 
Many by means of an equally illusory One. I^ 
however, the One is the Reality, there never 
ccTuld be a Many to exphun. It is no answer merely 
to ut?ny reality to the Many. The question simply 
assumes another form, and asks how the illusion 
arises ? Vedantism replies that MiXa is co-eternal 
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with Brahma. If this is not dualism, thetj wc jjiist 
|ask Vedantism to ' rdatc this M to Brahina. 
fTThis, however, it is unahle to do from its very 
Iconception of pure undifferentiated Being. We 
fare left, therefore, with a dualism of Brahma and 
•dVIaya which is absolute, and instead of any 
explanation of the problem with which we started, 
Vedantism has merely eompHeaied it for jus. This 
is by no means the only thing Vedatuism has done 
ffor us ; it has saiT^ud the foundatiuiv..of allrertgious 
I aspiration by making ( jod, as He is manifested to 
||us in the Universe, a pure delusitm. I.et us once 
I become convinced that Brahma is tlic Sole Reality, 
and that the Ego, the real self, is identical with that 
Brahma, and all religion becomes a mere phantom- 
show in which it is impossible for us to take the 
slightest interest. On the contrary, to take any 
interest in it does hut emphasise the illusion from 
which it is our duty to escape, 
j We may agree with the Vedantist when he bids 
I us think of God as distinct from the plu-nomctnd 
I Universe, but we must part company when he tells 
\ us that God is unrelated to the I tnlvcr'-.e. If there 
I is a God at all, we can only know Him as He 
I manifests Himself. If He has not manifested 
Himself, then whether He is or is not, whether 
our conception of a God is a pure Imaginaflon or an 
absolute Reality, are matters which arc for ever 
beyond us. Knowledge necessarily implies not 
only a knower, but something which 4an knowti. 


'i 
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There is, however, nothing to know unless it has 
been first manifested. Visibility is the condition of 
seeing and manifestation is a condition of knowing. 
To speak of knowing God, when our conception of 
God is such that any manifestation is excluded, is 
merely to deceive ourselves by using terms which 
have no meaning. In Vedantism Brahma is so 
conceived that any manifestation of what or who it 
is, is out of the question. The Vedantist never gets 
beyond himself and never can get beyond. He 
makes no distinction between knowing and thinking. 
All that he asks us to do is to think sufficiently 
hard and our thinking passes into knowledge. 

Nowhere does Vedantism demonstrate its own^ 
inherent inconsistency more than in the explanation! 
it gives of the Many. While it calls the Universci 
unreal, it represents it as far more real than anything 
else. Maya is far more of a reality than Brahma.’ , 
In VedaTiKc thought Maya is a pure negation, as it|' 
stands contrasted with Brahma, It has no reality, 
for the conception of Brahma forbids it. In spite j 
of this^fundamcntal, nothingness and unreality, | 
however, Vedantism makes it the ground of the! 
phciunuenul Universe, the cause, that is, of all the! 
complexity, change and movement which confront 
us in the Universe. It is true that you cannot say 
that such an account is contrary to the maxim, 
out of nothing nothing comes, for it is in strict 
harmony with the maxim. is , nothing, an 

the Universe proceeding out of it is nothing^aigp, 
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The process, however, must at least be positive. 
I We have, therefore, this curious contradiction, that 
Ithe process of ey plutio fT, which is distinctly positive, 
|is due to Maya, which is a pure negation. More- 
fover as Maya is co-eternal with the noumenal 
Brahma, and this process of becoming is caused by 
Maya, the process must be eternal also. We arrive, 
therefore, at this conclusion, that the Universe is an 
eternal coming into being and passing out of being ; 
that the variation is an eternal variation, the move- 
ment an eternal movement. There is a perman- 
ence, therefore, even as regards the transitoriness, 
for the process is eternal ; an unchangeableness even 
as regards the variation, for it never ceases ; an 
is-ness ” as regards the coming and going. 
Where, then, is the difference between the Real 
Brahma, the Sole Reality, and the unreal Maya.^ 
The phenomenal Universe must have as much reality 
as the noumenal Brahma, for as a process it is as 
permanent as Brahma itself. The hope, therefore, 
with which we started, namely, of being delivered 
from any part or lot in this transitoriness, turns out 
to be a delusion, for if the Brahma with which the 
self is to be identified is for ever associated with 
Avidya (Ignorance) or Maya, the self also is 
associated with it and escape is impossible. The 
dualism in the one case must be accompanied by a 
dualism in the other. We may identify the self 
with Brahma, but we must also identify the Avidya 
associated with the self with the Avidia associated 
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with Brahma, and the self can no more get rid of 
its Avidya than Brahma can. If Vedantism wishes 
to remain monistic it must give up its attempt to 
explain the Many, for its explanation of the Many 
is inconsistent with its declaration of the One. If 
it wishes to explain the Many it must give 
up its description of the One. The fiict is, 
that the Many is absolutely inexplicable by! 
means of any definition of the One which implics| 
absolute singleness or simplicity. Onlcss the One|| 
is a complexity there would be no Many to explain. ■ 
A system in which there is both a One and a Many 
totally unrelated to each other is dualistic and not 
monistic. It gives an explanation of the Many 
and a declaration of the One, both unrelated. 

While Vedantism must be regarded as inimical 
to the religious spirit, it was the outcome of a 
distinctly religious aspiration directed towards a 
real ami true goal. It represents that aspiration I 
after knowledge of and union with (»od, which is | 
the core of all religious feeling. To attain that I 
goal it ctmsivlcreil no sacrifice too great to make, 
and we cannot hut lx* profoundly impressed with 
the persistence with which it followed the path by , 
means of which it felt this goal could be reached. ! 
Wc may feel that it mistook the path and reached ; 
a goal which destroy;; rather than satisfies the ^ 
aspiration of the religion:-; nature, but wc feel ; 
compelled to pay a tribute of respect to a great ' 
attempt, even though we feel that it ends in failure. 
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That this conclusion is not due to mere Western 
prejudice is proved by the appearance of the 
, iTheistic philosophy of the and, 

schools. These religious thought-movements 
pre a protest against the tyranny of the Reason, 
Iwhicfi the Hindu religious nature has' made in the 
finterests of spiritual religion. The true goal of 
? these movements is a pure Theism, and the reason 
I why they have never come to their own in India 
largely because they have been dominated by the 
^ intellectual rather tian the ethical note and because 
I they have never cut themselves free from the 
iPantheistic ideas which underlie the Vedas. Every 
Hinciu religious thinker has felt bound to try and 
prove that his system is the only true interpretation 
I of the Vedas. However opposed the various 
systems may be to one^¥dStKef,"^t}iey^ to 

be ^.Irbsolutely c^ 

cont^ri^ in t^ ^das . Modern scfioTafsKip fails 
to discov^ any approach to a' systiem " of reli^ipus 
or phffqsophic thought in the Vedas at^^iIJ. As in 
j the case of the Bible, so in the case of the Vedas ; 

/ their cMef value lies in the fact th^fe^^itejl^are the 
of fdigic^ experience rather than the 
:finding^ of philosophic or theological research. 
They express the free and spontaneous feelings of 
those who have no system by which they are bound, 
but who give utterance to the emotions and 
thoughts which the religious soul, wherever 
found, feels in the presence of the my stery of the 
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Universe. It is this religious experience expressed 
in the Vedic hymns which is of real value and not ; 
any supposed systematic theology. That religious ' 
experience, however, is not, as has been supposed, 
the experience of adult manhood, or of something 
even greater, but of humanity in its infancy. It; 
is the beginning, not the end of religious inquiry. 
Its light is that of the early dawn, not of the noon- 
day. Instead, however, of treating it as such, the 
Hintlu thinker rcgariled it as the highest wisdom, 
heyoiul which it was impossible to advance. The 
result was that a free philosophical inquiry was 
impossible and a very limited religious experience i 
was made ( he basis of all Hindu theology. Hindu i 
thought, therefore, started on its course handi- 
capped by the conception that all truth was 
contained within the Vedas and bound by the 
idea that its special missidn was to reconcile every 
one of its speculations with some special Vedic 
text. It closed the door against any advance in 
religious experience and, since the religious ex- 
perience contained in the Vedas was that of the 
childhood of the race, its theology has never made 
any advance. I^ter Hinduism has added to the 
number of tlivlnitics, but it has added nothing to 
the knowledge of God. 

The philqs()phie . ths^ught-movcineiit represented | 
in the Upiinis/uuis is neither true philosophy nor* 
pure theology, Init a mixture of the two. Philo- J 
sophy needs* a freedom which the conception off 
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« the Vedas as sruti (revelation) denied it. The p- 
" logj needs growing religious experience, whjch 
was^suppressed by the conception of finality^ as 
1‘ applied to tbe V^ Hindu philosophy Is the 
reasoning of the full-grown man, dealing, hoyrever, 
with the religious experience of the child. Hindu ^ 
theology has been hampered all along its course 
$y the imperfect and partial conception of the ^ 
Pivine nature found in the Vedas. The Buddhist 
Inovement was a revolt of the religious nature 
c agSn^ a tyranny which the conception of the 
Vedas as sruti had exercised over the mind. It 
exerted a great influence on Hindu religious 
feeling, but it failed in its conflict with Brahmanism 
because it was deficient in theological thinking. 

It was conscious of the defects in the conception 
s of God contained in the Vedas, but while rejecting 
I such a conception it had noth ing to put^ Jm. its 
I place, and, therefore, becimi£ ..^gnostic . Against 
I this Agnyam of the Buddhist, Bfanmanism opposed 

f its Guyana, and the victory naturally fell to the 
side which had something positive to state. If 
Buddhism had passed on through its . agnosticism 
I to a pure Theism and had been able ' to present 
I the ethical aspect of the Divine, the issue of the 
conflict might have been very different. In its 
Buddha it gave such an ethical revelation of 
| | humanity that his apotheoar was ' life vitaBref^ 

'i:i , ^ 

It gave no answer to the human souiin its cry. 
tor a revelation of Divinity. 
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It is this universal quest of the soul which 
Hindu’ ^ilosophy fails to satrsfy. “ Show us the 
EatEef " and it sufficeth us/’ is the expression of 
humanity’s deepest need and most earnest longing. 

In the God we are for ever seeking we must see* 
not some one who after all is no other than ou| 
sdlf ; we must see Him in Whom we live and 
fSove and Eave bur being. Enveloped in ignoranc^-' 
ourselves we can never be satisfied with a God 
Who equally with us is eternally associated with? 
Avidya. Craving for richer and fuUer life our-f | 
selves, we seek for One Whose life is an infinite | 
fulness, not for Qne .*-3A^o^,,i^ me re characterles s | 

it has failed to s atisfy it . It has caught a vision >■“ 
oT*Sbe true goal of all religious aspiration, but ? 
it has followed a path which ends in the extinction* 
of the very aspiration which sent it on its ques^i 
The sense of oneness with God is no illusion: 
it is thb goal of all religion worthy of the name 
Man is not God, and can never be identified witi| 
Him, except by ignoring every distinction whici:| 
makes Man man, and God god. While this i^ 
true, it is equally true that Man is divine, in the 
sense that the life which he possesses is one with 
the life of God* Beneath that self which deli 


tJLiso k.tJon and seeks an independent.^ fcgxEi:es- 
sion there is a truerand deeper self which craves 
for union and fin^ rest alone in an 

expression wniSnsin harmony with the Divine i 
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mind. It is this true and deeper self which ma%s 
us divine sons and daughters of God, for it is the 
expression under the limitations of humanity of 
the life of God Himself. That very desire for 
self-expression, which so often leads us astray into 
the paths of sin and folly, is itself the evidence 
to us that we share in the life of Him Who has 
expressed Himself in the creation of humanity, 
and will yet bring that self-expression to full 
fruition in the perfection of humanity. 

This self-expression on the part of God, which 
is at once the highest and the truest concejption 
of life we can possess, gives us the reason and the 
mea ning of c rea^on. The concepfron of God 
which we need to satisfy our religious aspiration 
is not that of a Brahma existing in an eternal 
state of dreamless s leep, unmoved and unaffected 
by all the vast cosmic process, but of the Living 
God, expressing Himself in the Universe arid 
bnnging to full fruition His vast and glorious 
purposes. The conception of the Universe which 
will alone satisfy the modern mind is not that 
of a purely illusory appearance, the result of Maya, 
but of a great cosmic process, which is the un- 
folding of the mind and thought of God, leading 
up to “ one far-olf divine event to which the whole 
creation moves.” The conception of the relation 
between the individual soul and God which will 
satisfy the religious instinct is not that of an isola- 
tion due to ignorance, which in srime* unexplained 
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and inexplicable way has separated us from Brahma 
and which will be removed when we have once 
realised our identity with Brahma. It is, on the 
contrary, the relation of loving dependence of 
child on parent, growing up into that fellowship 
and communion of soul with soul, which shall 
issue in a oneness of life whose bliss surpasses 
all our present powers of thought. 

ITcre is one characteristic of the modern mind 
which is destined to have a great influence on all 
religious thought, and especially on the conception 
of God which is contained in our various religious 
systems. It is the practical question as to the 
value <jf religion for the great and .supreme 
purpose of life. The modern mind is convinced 
that, if there is one thing above all others which 
is guaranteed by our examination into the nature 
of the vast cosmic process of which we form a 
part, it is that the tendency manifested through- 
out is towards fuller life. This is the water-mark 
olwervablc on every page of the great book of 
revelation, Nature, which we all have to study. 
Evolution has no meaning apart from this tendency. 
All history shows that religion, in spite of aliJts 
defects, has been the greatest influence in . the 
upward progress of the race. Its influence, how- 
ever, has been proportioned to the real value of 
its conception of God, To the modern mind, 
therefore, the supreme religious question is not 
concerned with any merely logical definition of 
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God but, with the value of the idea of God foi* 
the enrichment of life. In the modern world the 
emphasis has passed away from views, opinionSj 
theories and speculations, and is concentrated, 
with an intensity never before experienced, on the 
power to live the fullest and .richest life. The 
? mcxiern mind derhands from philosopher, scientist:, 
sociologist and theologian alike, that they shall bring 
their wares to the public assay olEce to be stamped 
with the hall-mark of value. The public assay office 
is open to all alike and in no age was there such 
a heterc^eneous collection of wares. An invita- 
tion has gone into all lands, and even the rubbish 
heaps of the past are searched with the most 
minute care, on the chance of finding anything 
which can be stamped with the hall-mark of value. 
-y Relmon and religious conceptions cannot stand 
I modern judgment. The con.— 

I ception of GoS which wiil alone satisfy oui:' 
ffiodern needs must bear this hall-mark of value, 
interpreted in terms of the power to live a richeir 
life* In the conception of God immanent in th.^ 
Lniversc, expressing Himself in the great cosmio 

humanity For a 

a conception of supreme value 
'for thi piloses of life. This„.,Qpd is not the 
' Hindu philosophy, but die Reality 

earn^y 

\j_ ^ ^ he gazed into the vast expanse of 

and murmured the words Dya^::^er, 
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Hcavcn-Inithcr. In that early Vedic compound 
there is a personal and an impersonal idea, both of 
which are capable of expansion. It is significant 
that both brunches of the Aryan stock, those who 
went West as well as those who went East, 
developed respectively each of the two terms. 
'I'hc Western branch temled in the direction of || 
emphasising the toiueptlon of Dyaus or Zeus as p 
the Father of gods and men, and called this " 
personal God, Jupiter. I’he Eaistern branch < 
tended far more in the direction of emphasising ! i, 
the impersonal conception of Dyaus as infinity, j 
The one branch more or less lost the eonccjUion)' 
of the infinite, while the other branch more or^ 
less lost the sense of the personal in their re-t 
spectlvc conceptions of God. While these twej^'* 
conceptions were being developed by the two 


great branches of the Aryan race, there sprang up; 
in the Semitic nice the conception of a present, 
living, personal (*od, Whose will constituted the| 
norm or rule in conformity with which man hadi 
to live his life- It was this conception of a God! 
Whom the Hebrews called Yahveh, intimately! 
connected with their own tribe or race, and Whose 


will liecame the supn-me law for their life, which| 
developed that ctliical Monotheism characteristic 
of the Jevvs, and which finally, through the,' 
conscionsness of Jesus, issued in the TTeavenly 
Father of Christianity. The Western branch oV 
the Aryan ’race in the course of their history 
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were brought into contact with this Christian 
I Theism, found in it the perfect fulfilment of that 
I conception of Dyaus-Pitcr, which as a dim con- 
I ception they had brought with them from their 
‘ old Aryan home. They contributed largely to 
the theology which sprang out of their Christian 
experience and their contributions form a rich 

[ legacy to our Western Christianity. The Fastern 
branch of the Aryan race, after having lost for 
ages the conception of God as Father, and 
developed the conception of God as 'fhc Infinite 
and The Absolute, has, through contact with the 
I ; Western branch, recovered this cntnTj’tion of 
'Diyihe Fatherhood, as can be seen by an exaniina- 
tion of all the present-day religious movements of 
modern India. This conception of Divine Father- 
hood, however, is irreconcilable with the dominant 
religious philosophy of India VcHiantism. The 
problem^ which confronts the modern religious 
|Hindu is, to formulate such a conception of God 
philosophic thought on the <nje 
;-hand, an3 his religious aspirations on the other, 
the intellectual conception of the One Sole Reality 
|with the ethical conception of the One Supreme 
KWill. India has its contribution to make to 
Christian theology, but in order to do this it will 
have to recognise the supremacy of the personal 
and the ethical. 

The religious consciousness of J|esijs offers to 
the Eastern Aryan, as it offcrcti’Tcriu^ Western 
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brother, a conception of the Heavenly Father 
which is unique in the religious experience of the 
race. That which distinguishes religion as under- 
stood by Jesus from religion as found in other 
Masters is the consciousness of relation to God, 
a relation of Son to Father. This consciousness J 
is not arrived at by any process of reason ; it was 
a soul-experience. Jesus never distinguished be- 

tween a seif which was^liot Bivihe a^^ a self which 


was Divine, The self of Jesus w-as a single self 
riT'p^ffect harmony with the self of God. This 
consciousness was not something to which He 


had attained ; it was the only consciousness He 
possessed. The oneness to which He bear^, 
witness is not an identification in which self-l 
consciousness is lost ; it is the oneness of the Son,] 
Who remains Son, with the Father, Who remains; 
Father ; I and the Father are one. This unique 
religious consciousness, without which the person-^ 
ality of Jesus is inexplicable, is no mere intellectual! 
expression ; it is incarnated in life. Indian religious i 
thought cannot afford to ignore this supreme fact 
of the religious life, for it marks the summit 
of the religious experience of the race. In the 
consciousness of Jesus humanity finds that true^ 
knowledge, both of the self and of God, for which\ 
it has sought through the ages; and through the| 
Son realises that religious aspiration of the soul] 
after union with God for which it has never ceased^ 
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MAN AND THK UNIVKRJ,li 

The basis of ICastcrn tliought is the reality of 
God; the basis of Western thought is the reahty 
of the Universe. Iti the blast you will rarely 
come upoit a man who doultts the existence «)f 
God, and in the West you will rarely come across 
one who doubts the existence of the Universe. 
This antithesis is tleservlng of more than a passing 
notice. It indicates two poles of thought towards 
which the human mind is attracted. Both Eastern 
and Western are cqui-distant from cither pole, but 
the Eastern seems to have felt the attraction of 
the Southern pole — God, while the Western seems 
to have felt the attraction of the Northern pole 
1 — the Universe. The result is that the Eastern 
mind seems to posit God and infer the Universe, 
while the Western seems to posit the Universe 
and infer God. The nu'dern mind reyard's bo th 
conceptions as .equally valid. The needle whkh 
we describe as pointing invariably to the North, 
does so because we have ourselves pointed that 
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end. It would just as surely point to the Southern 
pole if we pointed the other end. This, in fact, 
is just what Eastern and Western have respec- 
tively done. The Eastern has pointed the end 
which faces God, while the Western has pointed 
the end which faces the Universe; Let the needle 
only be straight and free to move, and it will 
point North and South with equal precision. 
Every magnetised needle is a miniature earth-axis, 
having its own North and South pole, and unless it 
be deflected by other causes it lies upon and coin- 
cides with the axis of the earth. The human 
mind is a magnetised needle, its two poles pointing 
out the relation in which we stand to God on the 
one hand and to the Universe on the other. 
Just as you cannot have a needle which points 
in one direction only, so you cannot have a truly 
normal mind which points in one direction only. 
Let the mind, like the needle, be perfectly free to 
move, and it will point towards God on the one 
hand, and the Universe on the other, as infallibly 
as the needle points North and South. 

There can be little doubt that the Universe 
is man’s magnetic North. It is that pole and not 
the Southern pole, God, which primarily affects 
him. The reflective mind, when once it has been 
brought to face God, may feel a superior attraction, 
but the primary attraction is the Universe. The 
firit*iquestion which we have to decide in our 
attempts to All in our conceptions of these two 
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>i unknowns, God and the Universe, is, Where we 
|arg,,.te4j;art. We must have somethitig of which 
|we are assured, some hasai fact upoji which we can 
|)roceed to build. Now, the fact with which we 
fall have to start is the assin-ancc given to us .Jn 
'^self-consciousness. Wc cannot hegiti with any 
theories as to the nature either of the Universe or 
of God ; we must start with that which is given to 
us. It is important to bear in mind that we star| 
I. not with unity, hut with duality, the self and jhc 
I otKer-than-self. I'his duality may be resolved 
I into a unity or it may not ; but il it be, it must 
; be a unity which explains the duality, and not one 
; which merely denies it and leaves tlie existence of 
this apparent duality utterly imcxplaiiu-d. 'this is 
i the true test by which all our theories arc to be 
judged. The question is, not whether we can 
arrive at a unity but, the nature of the unity at 
which we arrive. The important fact is, not that 
of arrival but, whether we can return to the place 
from which we started, before %vc are willing to 
plunge into the depths in search of the jxiarl, we 
must be assured that we can return to the surface ; 
otherwise the pearl may be gained at the sacrifice 
of the life. The true starting-point is self-con- 
sciousness, and we have to ask ourselves whether this 
initial knowledge is single or dual in its character ? 
I Is^^lf- consciousness merely the c(in‘ici<iusncs?: of 
.. the self, or is it the consciousness of the self and 
^an other-than-self ? The term other-than-sclf is 
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iniplv usual term, the not-self, seems to 

tioa. "uiiireality for which there is no justifica- 

t>y selfl- examination of what we meanf,? 

it is not|f 

tiotx b ^ knowledge of the self but, a discrimina-| 
this d' s. self and an other-than-self, and thatf 

The v 

tion ■f' option of self, that is, involves a concep-? 

deft other-than-self by which alone it can bel 

• j the self and the other-than-self were! 

laentical, we should not be able to discriminate 
t ^Ween "them, and should, therefore, be unconscious 

that we are self-conscious proves 
t la . ±li.e self and the other-than-self are. not one, 
The bearing of this on the question of 
tile utoost importance. It means that 
the reality of an other-than-self is guaranteed just 
as mia.cb as reality of the self. The'^" tenure by 
whicb. We hold the one belief is exactly the same 
as the; tenxxre by which we hold the other. We 
cannot be sceptical of the other-than-self without 
thereby invalidating the reality of the self. To 
admit nrireality as regards either is to impugn all 
knowledge, for ah pur knowledge comes from the 

The relation between a “one ” 
which is real ahS an “ other ” which is unreal is an 
unreal relation, and the collection of any number 
of unreal relations can never issue in real know- 
ledge. 'W e might just as well try to carry on 
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mathematics with the single concepfitni of an 
indivisible one. Allow us only the figure i and 
the cipher o, and yoti make mathematics an 
impossibility. Give us the Kou-eption of a one 
and another one, and the whole field of mathe- 
matics is open to us. In exactly the same way the 
moment the attempt is made to limit our know- 
ledge to that of the self, the po':'.il>!!ify of any 
knowledge is destroyed, if the only thing we 
know at the beginning is the self, addition to our 
knowledge is impossible, and consequent Iv all we 
shall know at the end is precisely that with which 
we started. Not only so, however, but the so- 
called knowledge of the self will be a m’smnner, if 
it implies that there is no other-than-sel f, from 
which the self can be (.iistinguished. A knowledge 
of only one thing would be precisely equal to a 
knowledge of no thing. All knowletlge is simply 
the perception of relations, and if there is only one 
thing, the self, there can be no relations and 
consequently knowledge is impossible. Itt self- 
consciousness there is the initial knowledge of a self 
and an other-than-self, and in the perception of 
the relations between these two lies the possibility 
of all knowledge, 

I lt is customary to say that the distinguishing 
feature of Hindu philosophy is the assertion of the 
reality of the self and the unreality of everything 
else. Such a statement could doubtless be justified 
by innumerable quotations from Hindu philosophy, 
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but the diiFerence is better expressed by saying 
that it is a distjnction between the noumenal and I 
^^henomenal. Vvhen the contrast is drawn | 
between reality and unreality in Hindu philosophy, I 
it is between a noumenal self, regarded as alonef 
real, and the phenomenal other-than-self, regardedf 
as in that sense unreal. The Hindu recognises a! , 
noumenal and a phenomenal both in the self and in j 
the other-ttian-serf. He does not dispute the data I * 
of self-consciousness, with its duality of self and I 
other-than-self, but he asserts that this .dualism , , is j‘ 
merel^applicable to the pheijomenal, while , the fi 
nour nenal underlY ing both is th!e,.,Qne’'an"d Sole 
R'eaSty . He is quite ready to admit the dualism | 
given in self-consciousness, but he is not content 
to remain in this dualism, and therefore predicates 
a noumenal One underlying both the phenomenal 
self and the phenomenal other-than-self. An 
absolute One he is determined to have, and if 
it cannot be found within the limits of self-con- 
sciousness, then he is prepared to transcend the 
limits. 

Nnw^ <!i](^h a leap-it^tn flip u nknown is not at all 
a difficult feat. The difficulty is to get back. 




The noumenal self may be one with the noumenal 
other-than-self, but the mere assertion of ic^enti^ y , 
gives us no explanation of the duality given us ip 
self-consciousness. Moreover, this hypothetical: 'X'' 
One ^d Sole Reality is valueless to' even if w>e 
could grasp It, because it adds nothing to -ouff 
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knowledge, but on the contrary negatives all 
the knowledge we can gain by the only road 
which is open to us. It is unrelated either to the 
phenomenal self or the phenomenal other-than-self> 
and, therefore, whether it is something or nothing, 
a reality or an unreality, we are precluded from 
either saying or knowing. The moment we make 
the leap from the known to the unknowable, that 
moment blank darkness settles on everything, and 
absolute silence reigns. Whatever this One and 
Sole Reality may be, it is certainly not the unity 
of which we are in search. That search is based 
upon the belief that we shall arrive at an explana- 
tion, and if the goal fails to give us the explanation, 
the search is a failure. It is vain to seek to 
disguise this failure by calling it a transcendental 
knowledge. Knowledge is transcended when the 
knowledge gained contains that with which we 
start and something more as well. It is not trans- 
cended when it is merely contradicted. There may 
be a One in which the dualism between the self and 
the other- than- self of which we are conscious is 
united, but if so, that One cannot be a self which 
is 1^ than the self of which we are conscious^ but 
a higher Self, Whose knowledge is not the contra- 
diction of our own, but one which, transcending our 
own, contains within itself both subject and object. 
This One cru only be that Supreme One in Whom 
tfc self and the other-than-self of consciousness 
live and move and have their being. In other 
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words it call only be God, the source alike both 
of the self and the other-than-self. 

It is imperative, however, for us to recognise 
that the only conception of reality we can have is 
that which is given to us in self-consciousness. 
If the foundation is insecure, no superstructure, 
however well-built, is trustworthy. It is by no 
means asserted that the dualism with which we 
start is absolute and incapable of being resolved 
into a unity. The point which is insisted upon is 
that the unity must be capable of explaining the 
duality. The moment, however, that we seek to 
explain either of the two factors in terms of the 
other, we have practically chosen one and rejected 
the other. This is what every strictly Monistic 
system does and cannot help doing. The Monos 
at which it aims is a simplicity in which there is 
nothing but singleness. This Monos may be 
conceived as either Mind or Matter, but so long 
as it is absolute simplicity it will never explain 
the duality or the manifold. In Vedantism the 
dualism is recognised in the phenomenal self and 
the phenomenal Brahma or Ishwara, standing 
opposite to one another, the phenomenal self 
being the individualised self, and Ishwara being 
the world-framer. The Atma, as the One Sole 
Reality, is arrived at by a pure leap from the 
phenomenal self on the one hand, and the pheno- 
menal Brahma on the other. It is, of course, quite 
conceivable' that underlying the self of our 
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consciousness there is another self, :uul also that 
underlying the phenomena! othcr-than-self there 
is a noiimenal other-than-sclf. The difficulty, 
however, is not solved by any such 'aipp(i>itiun, 
for we want to know how these two are one. 
Instead of getting any help from such a sup- 
position, the matter is rendered for ever in oUiblc, 
because both these noumcnals arc absolutely 
unknowable. The knowablc self and the know- 
able other-than-self are two and not one, while 
the predicated One is declared to Ik unknowable. 
Moreover, the noumenal self has no relation to the 
phenomenal self, and the noumetial Brahma is 
equally unrelated to the phenomenal Brahma. 
Having made the leap front the duality given itt 
self-consciousness, to an iinagiiu'd One lieyond 
consciousness, any return to the dualism of our 
experience is impossible. The Vedantist being an 
idealist, the One at which he arrives is the self, 
the Atma, aitd not the othcr-than-self. In the 
Sankhya system, on the other haml, wc have the 
representative of Materialism, and the One at 
which it arrives is the other-than-self, Prakritt, as 
distinguished from the self, Purusha. 1'he two 
schools, that is, find the One in exactly opposite 
directions, and each regards as unreal that which 
the other regards as real. Both schools in their 
common search for unity arrive at a Monos, and 
both seek for deliverance or meksham in recognis- 
ing the unreality of suffering. The Vedantist 
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makes the Atma the sole reality, and regards its 
suffering as due to its association with Prakriti, 
which he regards as a pure illusion. The 
Sankhya philosopher makes Prakriti the sole 
reality, and regards its suffering as due to its 
association with Purusha, which he regards as a 
pure illusion. The modern mind feels that there 
is illusion somewhere, but thinks that the true 
place to seek for it is in the systems which try to 
interpret the self in terms of the other-than-self, 
or the other-than-self in terms of the self. The 
mistake in both systems is in regarding the 
common goal, unity, as an absolute Monos. If 
the goal of all philosophic thought is an absolute 
simplicity, then the duality given us in self- 
consciousness is an illusion, and the source of that 
illusion is for ever inexplicable. The modern 
mind, recognising the contradictoriness of both the 
schools, and their mutual failure to explain the 
duality of our experience, asks whether this con- 
ception of the One as a simple Monos is the only 
possible conception, or rather, is it any true 
explanation of what we mean by unity ? Does 
not the fact of the Many imply that the One is 
not and cannot be a simplicity, but must be a 
complexity? Is there not a real distinction 
between a unity and a unit? A unit excludes 
aU difference and aU possibility of difference. A 
unity implies mutual and harmonious relations, 
and therefore suggests possible differences. The 
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variety in the Many which has hccn t'vo/ved 
implies a something answering to that variety 
already involved in the One. 

The point here urged is not whether the One 
from which we explain the Many is or is not to 
be identified with the Many, cither in a quanti- 
tative or in a qualitative sense. 'Fhat is entirely 
a different question. The one thing of which we 
can be certain is that the One cantjot be less than 
or inferior to the Many. This means that it 
cannot be a Monos of absolute simplicity whether 
of Mind or of Matter. To put the same thing itj 
terms of Indian philosophy, it cannot be itlenti- 
fied either with Purusha, or with ITakriti. If we 
are to interpret the Univeriic as we know it, and 
not merely as we imagine it, it is inexplicable 
from the standpoint of a Monos which is cither 
simply mental or simply othcr-than-mental. Atty 
attempt so to explain it invalidates all knovvlcvlgc 
of any kind, because it reduces knowledge’ to the 
perception of relations between a One which is 
real and a One which is unreal. If there are not 
really two, but only one, there are no real re- 
lations ; and if there are no real relations, there 
IS and can be no real knowledge. As long as 
philosophy, whether in the East or in the West, 
IS dominated in its search for the One by the 
conception of a Monos of absolute simplicity, it 
IS engaged in a task which can only be described 
as suicidal. The goal which it reaches as a result 
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of its process, is a goal which stultifies the process 
by which it has been reached. The conclusion of 
the syllogism renders each of the premisses from 
which it has been drawn invalid. All our know- 
ledge is based upon the perception of the relations 
between subject and object. Idealism concludes 
its arguments with the knowledge that there is 
only the subject ; Realism with the knowledge 
that there is only the object. Hindu philosophy, 
of whatever school, begins with the declaration 
that the Vedas are sruti, infallible revelation; it 
ends with the conviction that God is pure un- 
differentiated Being, from Whom no revelation is 
possible. It begins with the belief that its great 
task is deliverance from the suffering of life, 
which is the great reality starting it on its quest ; 
it ends with the belief that suffering is a pure 
illusion. It starts with the belief that God can be 
known ; it ends with the conviction that God is 
unknowable. It begins with the conviction that 
there is only One ; it ends with the conviction 
that there are two, a Brahma who is for ever 
associated with another, namely Avidya. These 
inconsistencies are all involved in the conception 
that the unity the mind seeks must be a single 
Monos, and they are inevitable so long as that 
conception is retained. There is, however, no need 
to retain it. The One is not the starting-point ; 
it is the goal of thought, and the true conception 
of the nature of the One must be determined by 
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the nature of the unity to which our investigation 
of the Many leads us. The task of philosophy is 
not to produce the Many out of the One ; that 
has already been done, and confronts us in the 
Many of which we ourselves are a part. Our 
task is to get back in thought to a One from 
Whom or from which the Many has come. The 
truth or falsity of our conception of the One at 
which we arrive is determined by its explanation 
of the Many with which we start. If our con- 
ception of the One fails to represent the Many 
with which we are confronted, it is obvious that 
such a One could never have presented the Many. 
Presentation is prior to representation. If the 
presentation has been made in fret, the representa- 
tion can be made in thought. The Many is the 
presentation in fact, and if we are justified in 
referring it back to a One, then that One can be 
so repre^nted that the Many becomes explicable. 
The failure to explain the Many is the condemna- 
tion of the conception of the One. 

The reality of the self and the other-than— 
self must be r^arded as the foundation of any 
knowledge to wMch man can attain. This dualism 
of self-consciousness, however, is not an absolute 
dualism for, if it were, the two would be unrelated, 
ted knowledge would be just as impossible as if 
there wm; ody one. Two things, which though 
separate are related, point back to a One in which 
the separateness is resolved while the" relationship 
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is retained. It is this which accounts for the 
universal search for unity. That search to be 
successful, however, is dependent upon our 
knowledge of both the factors, and this knowledge 
can only be obtained by the perception of the 
mutual relations between the two. In proportion, 
therefore, as we increase our knowledge both of 
the self and of the other-than-self, do we increase 
our knowledge of the One Who is the common 
cause and origin of both. The history of human 
thought is an illustration of this truth, and shows 
us the absolute necessity of a constant revision 
of our conception of the One. Moreover, as you 
cannot know either the self alone or the other- 
than-self alone, all real advance in knowledge 
necessitates a revision of these two fundamental 
conceptions. We may divide knowledge into 
different branches and concentrate attention on 
one or other of them, but the knowledge gained 
in one direction modifies, and is itself modified 
by, the knowledge gained in other branches. 
Philosophy and Theology, which are both alike 
concerned with the One, are consequently in more 
unstable equilibrium as systems than any other 
branch of knowledge. It is only to be expected 
that it should be so, because the knowledge of 
the nature of the Unity which we seek is only 
possible through the growing clearness in our 
perception of the nature of the Many in which it 
is manifested. We can have no knowledge of 
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the One except through the knowledge of the 
self and the other-than-self to which alone we 
have access. This statement is in no %vay affected 
by what we call revelation. All revelation must 
come to us through either the self or the other- 
than-self. There is no difference in kind, though 
there may be much in degree, Ixitween the manifes- 
tation of God in nature and the manifestation of 
God in the inspireil thoughts of meji. The 
inspired writings are for the individual a part 
of the other-than-self, and even for the subject 
of the inspiration, revelation is nothing more than 
the manifestation, in the region of mind, of the 
One Who also manifests in the region of matter. 
The two are not different in kind, but only in 
degree. We may get more knowledge of God 
from an inspired book than from the latest 
discovery of science, but it is also true that we 
may get a fuller revelation of God through the 
discoveries of science than from some books even 
about whose inspiration there may be no doubt. 
Inspiration is limited by the development of the 
mind which is inspired, and nothing is more 
certain than the progressive character of all 
inspired writings. Revelation is science in the 
region 'of mind and science is revelation in the 
region of matter. Both the self and the other- 
than-self are alike manifestations of the One and, 
apart from the knowledge of these two, absolutely 
no knowledge of the One is possible. The two 
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are both realities and any system which invalidates 
the knowledge of either renders any knowledge 
impossible. This may seem a truism, but it is a 
truism which philosophy, and Indian philosophy 
in particular, has constantly ignored. 

Philosophy has often tried to draw a distinc- 
tion between the knowledge of the self and the 
knowledge of the other-than-self, as though the 
one were different in kind from the other. Hindu 
philosophy emphasises this so-caUed distinction by 
making the self and the other-than-self of our ex- 
perience both alike phenomenal. It then predicates 
a noumenal self, the knowledge of which is 
essentially different from the knowledge of the 
phenomenal self, and denies that the other-than- 
self is noumenal at all. What, however, do we 
exactly mean by the distinction between noumenal 
and phenomenal ? We mean that the noumenal 
is the thing as it is in itself, while the phenomenal 
is the thing as it manifests itself. As long, how- 
ever, as the noumenal is the thing-in-itself, it is 
absolutely unknowable. It is only when it becomes 
the phenomenal, that is, manifests itself, that it is 
possible to know anything about it. The thing- 
in-itself means that the thing is in itself and, 
therefore, does not manifest itself. So long as 
there is no manifestation, we neither know whether 
it is, or whether it is not. The moment it manifests 
itself we know that it is, and the nature of the 
manifestation tells us something of what it is. 
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This, however, is precisely the same with the self 
as it is with the other-than-self. So long as the 
self is in itself, we do not know whether the self 
is or is not, that is, we are unconscious. I'he 
moment it manifests itself in its relation to the 
other-than-self, we become conscious; and the 
nature of the relations which the self sustains to 
the other-than-self tells us something of what the 
self is. By the pheiu)metial, tlierefore, we do mt 
mean the illusory, but the manifestation of some- 
thing which is a reality, and which we call the 
self or the other-than-self If this view of the 
matter be correct, it follows that the noumenal 
and the phenomenal are not two things, but one 
thing in two states, which might be called passive 
and active. The noumenal is the thing in a 
passive state, while the phenomenal is the thing 
in an active state. It is, of course, impossible to 
get any illustration of a thing in itself, as distinct 
from the thing as it is known. We may get some 
light on the matter by the analogy of the seed and 
the tree. The tree may be said to be in itself, 
qua tree, so long as the seed is undeveloped. You 
could not know the tree so long as it is in itself, 
that is, in the seed. The phenomenal tree, how- 
ever, which has grown from the seed, is the 
manifestation of the noumenal tree which was in 
the seed. We know it as a tree, because it is no 
longer in itself. The phenomenal tree which 
you know, however, is the manifestation of the 
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noumenal tree in the seed. To deny that the 
knowledge of the phenomenal is real knowledge 
because it is not a knowledge of the noumenal 
is like denying that you can know the tree because 
you cannot see it in the seed. We may say that 
the tree is in the seed but, so long as it is in the 
seed, the being of the tree is pure undifferentiated 
being, of which we can know nothing and affirm 
nothing. 

We are now in a position to formulate some 
idea of what we mean by the term Universe. As a 
mere term it is equivalent to the totality of the 
self and the other-than-self. To the individual 
consciousness it is a dualism, and every attempt to 
resolve this dualism into a unit of either mind or 
matter fails to explain the dualism, and makes 
either mind or matter unreal. The two, however, 
are not isolated, but in touch with one another. 
Mind can make its impression upon matter and 
matter on mind. The fact of such contact between 
mind and matter is indisputable, though the 
explanation of how the contact takes place is at 
present beyond us. Our inability to explain 
either in terms of the other, or to show how a 
purely physical impression can be, as it were, 
transformed into a mental perception, makes it 
impossible for us to infer that either of the two, 
as we know them, is the origin of the other. 
Mind and Matter are, as it were, twins, each of 
whom may be easily mistaken for the other when 
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looked at separately, and the actions of each may 
be attributed to the other if you are determined to 
deal with one only. They are, however, Siamese 
twins, joined together in our experience, and the 
duality can only be denied by the assertion that 
the one on the right or the one on the left is a 
pure illusion. Our inability to resolve the one 
into the other, or to explain the one in terms of 
the other, leaves us no alternative but to regard 
them as eternally distinct, or else to seek for a 
One, the source of both alike. The difficulty in 
regard to Dualism is that it fails to explain the 
correspondence and similarity. Mind and Matter 
are not simply two ; they are twins. We are com- 
pelled to ask for an explanation of what we may call 
the twinship. Such an explanation can only be 
obtained by positing a One, as the source alike of 
both mind and matter. This One, however, must 
be both more than and greater than the duality 
derived from it, since it must contain that duality 
and have produced it. It must transcend both the 
wif and the other-than-self of our experience, and 
cannot, therefore, be identified with the totality of 
tfac^ self and the other-than-self, that is, the 
c-.-i.t.se. The Theist gives to this One the name 
of God and reasrves that name for the Unity of 
^hich man has ever been in search. 

It IS usual to say that the Theist regards the 
Universe as an effect whose cause is God. This 
statement does not distinguish him ffiom the Deist. 
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The diiFerence may be expressed by saying that 
the Theist regards the Universe as an effecting 
whose causer is God. It is not an effect 5 that is, 
which has been once for all accomplished, and 
with which the cause has no longer any connection. 
Such an idea gives no adequate conception either 
of the Universe or of God. It deprives both of 
their essential characteristics. The Universe of the 
Deist is a mere machine, and the God of the Deist 
is a God Who once lived, but is practically now 
dead. The Theist conceives of both as living. 
God is to him the Living God and the Universe 
is the manifestation of His life. The Universe, 
however, as we have seen, is not to the human 
mind a unit, but a unity comprising the self and 
the other-than-self, one of which is conscious and 
the other unconscious. This difference between 
the two culminates in humanity, which is alone 
conscious of the self and the other-than-self, and of 
the relation between them. In humanity, therefore, 
God’s effecting reaches a point when it passes into 
an effect, which owes its being to God, but becomes 
henceforth an effecter. This rise from dependence 
into self-dependence is no new departure in 
humanity ; it is characteristic of the whole cosmic 
process. The whole solar system might be 
described as a series of centres in which energy 
which has been derived concentrates itself, and 
passes from entire dependence upon another centre 
into a certain measure of dependence on its own 
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centre. Our own planet is another centre in which 
energy has gathered itself together and attained a 
certain dependence on itself. The living organism 
is a similar fresh centre in which dependence has 
passed into self-dependence. The mind again is a 
fresh centre in which the energy of direction has 
concentrated, and the dependence for direction on 
another has passed into dependence for direction on 
the self. This conception of centres throws much 
light on the great problem of evil, both physical 
and moral, inasmuch as it enables us to see that the 
whole cosmic process involves both dependence on 
and independence of God. Causality and responsi- 
bility are not the same thing and ought never to 
be confused. Responsibility is an inquiry on the 
fart of a mind, which approves or disapproves of 
the effect, as to the centre to which the praise or 
blame must be attributed. The principle of a 
suffiaent reason carries causality back to the primal 
cause; it c^es responsibility back to the first 
centre in which dependence has passed into 
sdf-dependence. In seeking for the cause of an 
explosion m a coal mine, for instance, the principle 
of a suffiaent reason would carry us back to the 
mn at fat, the centre of all the energy we know 
fa «kii^ for the responsibility, the inquiry stops 
«ort at the mmcr who opened his safety-lamp, 
facause in him we have reached a centre in which 
def»ndcnce has become self-dependence. 

o the Theist, then, the Universe is the self- 
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revelation of God. It is God living His life, and 
making that self-rcvclation also self-conscious. It 
is not something which has been finished, but a 
revelation which is pi<ia-ediiu>. In humanity the 
Universe has become conscious, and, therefore, we 
have a fuller revelation of God in all that wc can 
understand from that consciousness. Wc have no 
reason for '.upcosing, however, that the self- 
revelation of God is complete, init, on the contrary, 
in the history of humanity wc sec more and more 
clearly a fuller and higher revelation. In the 
unconscious Uuiver.se man docs but touch, as it 
were, the rohe of God, and God iloes but touch, 
as it were, the hand of man. In humanity 
He speaks to us and we answer Him ; our 
finite mimls commune with His infinite mind, 
and our hearts arc in fellowship with the heart of 
God. In the light of this sdf-revdation of the 
Infinite God, we fed that any identification of the 
self with C»od, or of God with the Universe of our 
experience is for ever impu’.slblc. He transcends, 
and for ever must tiinr.eend, all His maniresta- 
tkais. Yet wc arc conscious that His life i.s within 
us, the ground of our life and, that in Him we live 
and move and have our lieing. No less vivid is 
the consciousness of His presence in the world 
around us, for He too is its life and soul. We 
enter into the secret chamber of the mind, and iti 
the discrimination of the true from the false we 
suddenly beJ-ome aware that we are in the outer 
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courts of a temple, and the rcsj'on^c our souls 
give to the supremacy of truth makes us conscious 
of a Divine presence. We penetrate still further 
into the recesses of our souls, anti we become aware 
of a still small voice approving as right or dis- 
approving as wrong the action we are meditating ; 
and we know that this voice within the holy of 
holies is not the voice of the seif, but is none other 
than the voice of God. It is in these feelings of 
the soul that self-consciousness rises into the con- 
sciousness of a deeper self, which, though distinct 
from, is yet akin to God Himself. I'he other- 
than-self of which this deeper self is conscious is 
not the Universe, but the One—thc source alike 
both of the Universe and of ourselves. He is the 
Supreme, Infinite and Eternal Self, with Whom 
we may claim kinship, since wc too are selves, but 
Who transcends and for ever must transcend all 
His manifestations, and Who must contain within 
Himself in perfect harmony ail those relations 
which appear in His manifestations as tlifterences 
but not as contradictions. 

The question arises as to the relation of God to 
the Universe. It is a question which divides all the 
schools both of philosophy and of rcligi«)n. In 
approaching the problem it is well for us to 
remember that the sole question is the formulation 
of such a conception of the relation as satisfies the 
reason. We cannot, that is, get behind the relation 
and ask whether there is any relation at all ? The 
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relation is the fact which we have to explain, 
whose existence is given to us, and we cannot go 
beyond it. If there were no relation there would 
be nothing to explain, and neither philosophy nor 
religion would be needed. To conceive of the 
One as The Absolute and The Unconditioned, is 
to conceive of a One who has and can have no 
relation to the Many at all. We arrive at such a 
conception of the One in no other way than by 
the method of subtraction. We take away, that 
is, every known relation and every conceivable 
condition. We can do this by thinking, but the 
result is that we have a concept left which has no 
positive content. The conception of absoluteness 
is left, just as the conception of space is left when 
you have thought away all its contents. ' The two, 
however, are mere empty thought-forms and not 
existences. The thought-form, absoluteness, is 
ready to the mind, but there is no reality to fill it. 
To call this empty thought-form the sole reality is 
to abolish reality altogether. We have arrived at 
a conception of the One by means of the Many, 
only to find, however, that the Many is unreal. 
If the means, however, are unreal, can the goal be 
trustworthy ? 

Philosophy proper stops when it has reached 
the One from which the Many is to be explained ; 
it does not deal with the nature of the One, but 
only with the fact of a One. The moment the 
mind proceeds to deal with the nature of the One 
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at which it has arrived, it passes on into the region 
of theology. Philosophy itself is neither Theistic nor 
atheistic, but it leads on either to Theism or atheism, 
or else it stops short at agnosticism. Agnosticism is 
the confession that the problem is insoluble, if all 
you are concerned with is the arrival at a One, 
then you can arrive at such a goal by taking either 
of the two roads suggested in self-ennscionsness, and 
the system which results from either will be equally 
logical. You have, however, settled the nature of 
the One at the outset, by your choice of the road. 
Both realism and Idealism arc committed at the 
outset, and the various forms in which they 
appear are merely due to more accurate methods 
of procedure. All Indian philosophy is hut a 
variation of pure Vedantism or of the pure 
Sankhya system, and the two schools themselves 
are determined solely by the choice they make 
between the self and the other-than-self. These 
two are represented in the Sankhya system as 
Purusha and Prakriti. The Vedantist chooses 
Purusha, or, as he calls it, Atma as the reality, 
while the Sankhya philosopher chooses Prakriti as 
the real. Neither goal can be reached except by 
ignoring one or other of the two reals given us in 
self-consciousness. Accept both as of equal value, 
and a strict Monism is impossible. 

Theology proper really begins with the inquiry 
into the nature of the One, or rather of the Unity 
at which philosophy has arrived. ' An absolute 
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idealism or an absolute realism can never lead on to 
theology at all. The question of the relation of 
the One to the Many, or of God to the Universe, is 
only relevant where God and the Universe are 
recognised as different. Neither the Vedantic 
nor the Sankhya system deal with the question, 
because in both the One is pure undifferentiated 
Being, having no relation to anything else. 
Pantheism does not recognise any such distinction, 
and, therefore, it too has no explanation to offer. 
The question, therefore, is one which concerns a 
Theistic system only. This means that the 
question does not arise in the mind until a Theistic 
position has been reached. A Theistic position is 
the result of the recognition of the duality of self- 
consciousness, and the failure of all attempts to 
resolve that duality into a Monos. The Pantheist 
avoids the difficulty in which the Theist is involved, 
because he will not admit the equal validity of 
both the factors in self-consciousness. He takes 
either the self or the other-than-self as the sole 
reality, and denies reality to the other. He avoids 
the task of trying to solve the problem by simply 
denying that there is any problem to solve. 
Whether the Theist succeeds or not, he at least 
attempts it, and in attempting it, holds fast to the 
data given in self-consciousness. 

In Deism the Universe is related to God as an 
effect, the result of a creative act on the part of 
God in a remote past. It is regarded as a machine 
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or a self-contained organism with which (Jod has 
no present connection, and therefore any action of 
God on the Universe is of the nature of an 
interference. Deism was a phase througli which 
Theistic thought passed, but its inadequacy has 
long since been recognised, and the .system has 
been generally discarded. The Theistic exjilana- 
tion consists in referring the relatiott between God 
and the Universe back to a relation within the 
nature of God Himself. It docs this because it 
holds that the nature of the Uisity to which the 
reason conducts us can only be known as it has 
been manifested. And inasmuch as it also holds 
that the manifestation is a real presentation to the 
human mind of that which is, it follows that the 
relation which the mind perceives as existing 
between God and the Univer.sc mu.st be the 
manifestation of a relatioir within the very ivature 
of God Himself. This means that if there were 
no relation within the nature of God, there would 
have been no manifestation of a relation for the 
mind of man to perceive. The nature of God is 
for ever beyond human perception, because it is 
God-in-Himself. The manifestation of Himself 
which He has made in the Universe of mind and 
matter, however, is within our perception, and we 
are, therefore, justified in regaialing the relation 
which we perceive as a manifestation of a relation 
within the nature of God which we cannot perceive. 
It may, of course, be said that thfs is to offer a 
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mystery in place of an explanation. This is quite 
true, but it reduces the mysteries to one, and when 
we examine the very nature of explanation we find 
that the whole process is never more than the 
reduction of the mysterious. The search for the 
One means and can only mean the stopping at a 
sufficient One. The principle of causality must 
stop at the First Cause, and in the First Cause the 
effect must co-exist with the cause, or the effect 
would never take place. This means that the First 
Cause cannot be a simplicity, but must be a 
complexity. The effect is the manifestation of a 
relation within the cause itself, which is thereby 
shown to be a complexity, not a simplicity. The 
One which the Theist had sought and finds in God 
is not a One which he has invented ; it is the One 
to which he has been led. The complexity is not 
something which he assumes ; it is something 
beyond which he cannot go. He stops at a mystery 
which is final, but it is a mystery’ which explains 
every other, and does not contradict the data given 
in self-consciousness. The Pantheist does not 
avoid mystery ; on the contrary he stops at a 
mystery which yields no explanation of other 
mysteries, and, unlike the mystery at which 
Theism stops, it contradicts the clear testimony 
of consciousness. 

A true Theism fully recognises that the whole 
Universe is phenomenal, and that if we are to reach 
the noumenal, we must pass beyond that which is 
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revealed to the Revealer. Its dissatisfaction with 
a materialistic Monism is precisely because such a 
system regards the phenomenal as the sole reality, 
and refuses to recognise that the perception of the 
phenomenal as a Universe is a demonstration that 
Man is more than matter, in that he is capable 
of perceiving not only the phenomenal, but the 
noumenal order, relation and purpose, of which 
the phenomenal Universe is the manifestation. Its 
dissatisfaction with an absolute idealistic Monism 
is in just the same way due to the fact that such 
a system regards the phenomenal, not as the 
manifestation of reality, but as an illusion which 
conceals rather than reveals, distorts rather than 
represents the noumenal. It does not merely 
distinguish between the phenomenal and the 
noumenal ; it makes the phenomenal incapable of 
revealing the noumenal, and therefore invalidates 
all knowledge. The materialistic Monist may 
be said to insist that a book is nothing more than 
an arrangement of various materials such as paper 
and ink, and is consequently capable of a complete 
explanation by means of the known properties of 
matter. The Theist says that a book is not only 
more than that ; it is essentially different from 
that. It is a book because it is a manifestation of 
thought ; the paper and ink are merely the means 
the writer uses to convey his thought to other 
minds. The Absolute Idealist says, on the other 
hand, that the paper and the ink are a pure illusion, 
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the book being nothing more than thought, and 
to attach any importance at all to the paper and 
ink is merely to delude oneself into supposing 
that one is in communication with the writer 
when one is only looking at the writing. The 
Theist replies that it is quite true that we have 
only the printing and the paper before us, and 
not the writer’s mind, but the book is a manifesta- 
tion to our mind of the thought which was in the 
writer’s mind and, apart from some manifestation 
of a like kind, we should never know anything 
beyond the thought that is in our own mind. As a 
philosophy, therefore. Theism claims to be the 
true via media between an extreme realism and 
an extreme idealism. As a theology it claims 
equally to be the via media between a Deism 
which separates the Universe from God and a 
Pantheism which identifies the Universe with God. 
It regards Deism as giving us an inadequate view 
of the Universe and Pantheism as giving us an 
inadequate view of God. 

A true Theism is quite prepared to admit a 
distinction in our thought between what may be 
called a noumenal and a phenomenal God — God 
as He is in Himself, and God as He is revealed 
in the Universe. In fact it insists on the necessity 
of such a distinction in the emphasis it has always 
laid on the conception of transcendence. The 
immanent God, that is, must never be identified, 
in the sense if being allowed to coalesce in our 
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thought, with the transcendent God. It\ Vedantic 
language we must never identify the phenomenal 
Brahma, Ishvara, with the noumenal Brahma, 
Atma. The Theist’s complaint against Pantheism 
is that this is exactly what Pantheistic thought 
does, and that as a consequence it invariably 
degenerates into Polytheism. The strong objec- 
tion to the worship of images is not that the 
image is a reminder of the Real God, but that 
it tends to draw the thought away from the 
noumenal to the phenomenal, and to a phenomenal 
which is not a manifestation of reality. To the 
Vedantist idolatry ought to be anathema, in that 
it replaces reality with what is essentially illusion. 
In Vedantism the distinction between the noumenal 
and the phenomenal Brahma is made absolute, 
with the result that any knowledge of God is 
rendered impossible. The identification of the 
self of the individual with the noumenal Brahma 
is a mere assertion of identity between two 
unknowns and unknowables. The self of the 
individual, the noumenal self, is unrelated to the 
individual’s phenomenal self, just as the noumenal 
Brahma is unrelated to the phenomenal Brahma. 
The fatal objection to Vedantic thought is that it 
offers a conception both of a noumenal self and a 
noumenal Brahma which, instead of transcending 
the phenomenal self and the phenomenal Brahma, 
descends into a conception of the noumenal which 
is infinitely below the conception " even of the 
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phenomenal. It is not an addition to our know- 
ledge of God which we have obtained from the 
manifestation of God in the Universe ; it is the 
subtraction of every conception of God we have 
obtained. It is not a correction of our imperfect 
knowledge ; it is a contradiction of all knowledge. 
It makes the immanent God an illusion and the 
transcendent God an abstraction, the creation of 
our own thought. 

If we try to express Theistic thought in 
Vedantic language, a somewhat hazardous experi- 
ment, we should have to say that God is the 
Atma, the Supreme Reality, from Whom all other 
realities are derived. The Universe is not a 
creation of a phenomenal Brahma, but is itself 
a Divme phenomenon, manifesting the Supreme 
Reality, and giving to us, therefore, the only 
knowledge which is possible of what that Reality 
is. The individual self in the same way is the 
manifestation of a noumenal self, derived from 
and akin to the Supreme Reality, God. Because 
it is self, however, it is thereby capable of 
manifesting its distinction from the Supreme Self, 
God. The beginning of self-consciousness is the 
recognition of our separateness from the not-self ; 
the deeper consciousness to which we advance 
from that rudimentary stage is the recognition of 
our relation to other selves and to the Supreme 
Self, God. The highest knowledge, therefore, 
to which we ‘can attain, is not the misnamed 

K 
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knowledge of our identity with God, but the true 
knowledge of our relation to Him. This can be 
rightly called knowledge, because it is not the 
obliteration of all distinction between subject 
and object, but the recognition of the true 
relation between our finite selves and the Supreme 
Self. 


CHAPTER V 


MAN IN HIS RELATION TO GOD AND TO THE 
UNIVERSE 

When the theory of evolution was first pro- 
mulgated it was thought by many that religion 
had received its death-blow, in that all evidence 
of anything which could be conceived of as Divine 
action was believed to have been eliminated. 
This was largely due to the fact that the conception 
of Divine action which dominated current religious 
thought was Deistic rather than Theistic. Divine 
action, that is, was conceived of as action from 
outside the Universe, as an interference with the 
action of what was called in contradistinction. 
Nature. The facts upon which the theory of 
evolution was based all went in the direction of 
proving that the whole complex system which we 
rail the Universe had been the gradual unfolding 
of differences potentially contained within that 
primal substance beyond which human thought 
could not pass. Any necessity, therefore, for 
interference from without was eliminated and the 
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whole process was shown to be an evolution, or 
the bringing forth into actual existence of that 
which potentially existed within. It was soon 
perceived, however, that the evolution theory was 
nothing more than the discovery of a principle of 
working, and left untouched every problem which 
was concerned with the reason and purpose of the 
process. To the question as to how the Universe 
has come to be what it is ? the theory of evolution 
has given us a key, which seems fitted to every 
lock, and by means of it we are being constantly 
presented with explanations of mysteries which at 
one time seemed for ever beyond human ken. 

The principle of evolution has enabled us to fix 
the dates, arrange the genealogies, show the relations 
between events, and the action and interaction of 
organism and environment, which all together 
constitute the history of the Universe of which 
Man forms a part. In place of legend and myth 
and allegory it has written a scientific history the 
value of which it is impossible to overestimate. 

The result, however, is a history and not a 
philosophy, and the questions which are at the 
basis of religion and philosophy remain and must 
remain even when the complete history has been 
written. 

All knowledge, however, is so related that 
advance in any one branch always means assistance 
in some other, and the answer to one question 
frequently throws light on anothet' and different 
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question. The evolution theory has made plain 
and intelligible the process by means of which the 
Universe has come to be what it now is. To 
explain the process, however, is to throw some 
light at least on the reason and purpose of the 
process. The very fact that a process is explain- 
able implies that at the back of it there is 
something which answers to mind, by virtue of 
which the process is an ordered march and not 
an unaccountable and aimless movement. The 
Materialist cannot appeal to evolution in support 
of his theory, except as he endows matter with all 
the properties of mind, for the process of evolution 
is itself the evidence of the existence of such 
properties. As science moves backward in its 
investigation of the manifold it follows a reverse 
order of involution, and seeks to find the evolved 
form in that previous stage in which it was 
involved. In the Universe which confronts us, 
mind is present and needs an explanation. It 
cannot be eliminated nor anything which it implies, 
however far the process may be carried back. 
The theory of evolution demands that the matter, 
force, or spirit, which is regarded as the ultimate, 
shall have involved in it all that has been evolved 
from it. This means, not only that all that has 
been evolved must have been contained within that 
ultimate matter or force or spirit but, that the 
history which the mind discovers by an examina- 
tion of the process of evolution must have been 
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already contained within as prophecy. The life- 
history of the tree is the manifested life-prophecy 
of the seed. The wondrous story of the Universe 
as science reads it, had first to be written before 
it could be read and had first to be conceived 
before it could be written. In a very real sense it 
may be said that the more clearly science traces the 
history of the Universe back, the deeper the real 
mystery becomes. Instead of arriving at absolute 
simplicity, we are led back to the deepest of all 
mysteries to which we give the name God. No 
lesser term is adequate to bear the meaning of 
that goal to which the evolution theory carries us. 
It is of little consequence what name is given to 
this ultimate, for it is not by its name, but by its 
nature, as that is revealed in the process, that we 
can in any sense know it. The Matter of the 
Materialist is something which must infinitely 
transcend any matter of which we have any 
knowledge. The Universe, as an effect, leads us 
to a Primal Source which, as its cause, must 
necessarily transcend it. 

Evolution has made the old Deistic conception 
of God impossible. It has shown us a Universe 
throbbing with Divine life, whose whole process 
demands for its explanation an indwelling God in 
Whose mind the whole of that which has been, 
and is, and shall be, is involved. It has emphasised, 
therefore, the conception of the imnjanence of God 
winch distinguishes Theism from Deism. At the 
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same time it has brought ijito prominence the 
affinity which Theism has with Pantheism. The 
tendency of moilcrn Theistic thought, therefore, 
is to interpret religious truth from the standpoint 
of the conception of an indwelling God. True 
Theistic thought, however, never identifies God 
with the Universe, while a strict Pantheism never 
fails so to do. In Theism the Universe is a 
manifestation of (»od anti, therefore, a self-limita- 
tion of God. He is more than the Universe 
and different from the Universe, just as every 
manifestation is transcended by that which is 
manifested, and the noumcnon is of necessity 
different from the phenomenon. These two con- 
ceptions of God as transcending the Universe and 
as different from the Universe arc the characteristics 
of a pure Theism and tlistingvnsh it from pure 
Pantheism. Religious thought begins with the 
recognition of the Divine in some part or parts 
of the Universe, and in that stage of its development 
it is polytheistic. It advances to the conception 
that there are degrees in which the Divine is 
manifested and tends to regard some one or other 
as supreme, and in this stage it is henotheistic, 
A further stage is reached when the conception of 
the unity underlying the manifold is rccognisctl 
and the Divine is identified, not with a part but, 
with the whole. This is characteristic of a pure 
Pantheism. In proportion as ethical, as distinct 
from purely'lntcllcctual considerations are allowed 
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their due weight, either a Deistic or a Theistic 
conception of God is reached. Theism is a via 
media between a strict Deism and a strict Pantheism. 
Modern Theism, in becoming less and less Deistic 
in its recognition of the immanence of God, is in 
much doser sympathy with Pantheistic religious 
thought and feeling than the older Theism. 

It is in the conception of Man that the difference 
between Pantheism and Theism is most pronounced 
and most vital. It is here that the two characteristics 
of Theism, the conception of transcendence and 
difference, receive their justification, and enable 
Theism to render a more rational explanation of 
the facts than that which Pantheism can produce. 
The moral nature of Man offers an insoluble 
enigma to every strictly Pantheistic system. A 
system to be rational must not only be self-con- 
sistent, but it must be consistent with the Universe 
it professes to explain. Pantheism may be a 
perfectly self-consistent explanation of a concep- 
tion of God and of a Universe, but it is not an 
explanation of the Universe as we know it. If 
Pantheism were true and the Universe could be 
identified with God, it would make no difference 
whether we started, as it were, with a conception 
of God and arrived at a conception of the Universe, 
or vice versa. The result would be the same in 
both cases and each would confirm the other. 
We are compelled, however, to start with the 
known, that is with God as He is rflanifested to 
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us in the Universe. The moment, however, that 
we compare the Universe of our experience with 
the universe as deduced from Pantheistic thought, 
we find that the two are essentially different. The 
difference is most pronounced when we concentrate 
our attention on that part of the Universe which 
we call Man. Here we find at the very centre 
of his being a difference between the self and the 
other-than-self, which cannot be resolved into 
anything else than a real distinction between a one 
and an other. We find also a will inseparably 
associated with the self, and another will associated 
with the other-than-self, which are so distinct from 
one another that they can be, and are opposed the 
one to the other. It is out of the consciousness 
of the authority of this other will that Man’s 
moral nature is constituted, and apart from such 
a will this distinctive characteristic of humanity 
would be impossible. Pantheism finds no room 
for these facts in its conception of the Universe, 
and from the nature of its system can find no room 
for them. Its universe is not the Universe of 
experience, but of imagination ; its God is not the 
God revealed in Man’s moral nature. The more 
it attempts to reconcile its universe with the 
Universe of experience, the less Divine does its 
conception of God become. The more it attempts 
to reconcile its God with the conception of the 
Divine, the less does its universe conform to the 
Universe of *our experience. To the Pantheist, 
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God and the Universe are two sides of an equation 
which he is bound to show are exactly equal to, 
and identical with one another. If he includes all 
that is meant by the term God, however, it stands 
revealed as something more than the Universe 
with which it is equated. If he includes all that 
is meant by the term Universe, it stands revealed 
as something which is different from the conception 
of God with which it is identified. The Pantheistic 
equation can only stand by giving either an in- 
adequate conception of God on the one hand, 
or an inaccurate account of the Universe on 
the other. The moment this is recognised and 
the facts which confront us in the Universe of 
experience are admitted. Pantheism gives place to 
Theism. 

Modern Theistic thought frankly accepts the 
evolution theory as the best explanation, at which 
the mind of man has arrived, of the process by 
which the Universe has come into being. What- 
ever modifications may be necessary in the state- 
ment of the theory, it regards the theory itself as 
practically established. It finds in the evolutionary 
process, not less, but more evidence of God, and a 
clearer revelation of His character than is to be 
found in the older conception of distinct creative 
act& Its chief value from the religious standpoint, 
however, is the emphasis it plac^ on that continuous 
activity of God in the Universe, which is the vital 
breath of religion. To the religious mind the 
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evolution theory has filled the Universe with 
Divine activity. While this is true, the doctrine 
has considerably modified, if it has not indeed 
completely changed, our conception of the method 
of God’s working. Under the older thought every 
action of God was regarded as supernatural, in 
the sense of being an intervention from without 
the natural order. The result was that, with the 
advance of science, the action of God was constantly 
being replaced by what was called in contradistinc- 
tion the action of Nature. In a word, with every 
advance of scientific knowledge God was made to 
retreat, as it were, and His action was limited to 
an ever-decreasing area, which seemed destined to 
vanish into nothingness. The evolution theory 
has recovered the whole ground which had been 
lost, but it has banished the word supernatural, in 
the sense of external to Nature, from our vocabulary. 
We shall have to replace it by some such term as 
intranatural, and apply it to all Divine action 
manifested within the field of human vision. 
While the evolution theory has thus banished the 
word supernatural from all application to the 
method of God’s working, it has forced upon us 
the conviction that the whole motive and directive 
power manifested in the upward march of creation 
is more truly described as supernatural than as 
natural. While each advance, that is, is not due 
to any addition from without, but is organically 
connected with that which has gone before, the 
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advance itself is evidence that the army has been 
reinforced from the base. The water which we 
see rising above its level may be the same water 
which we saw standing at its true level, and we 
know it would have stood at that level to all 
eternity, unless the forces hitherto acting upon 
it had been in some way augmented. No new 
water has been added from without, but the rise 
is due to some increase in the pressure which kept 
the water at the old level. Left to itself and to 
the force previously acting upon it, the water 
would never have risen. To the savage man the 
pump is, what he actually regards it as, super- 
natural ; to the scientific man it is only natural, 
because he includes mind also within the area of 
the natural. The appearance of mind, however, 
within the area of Nature, as previously known, 
is even more supernatural than the appearance of 
the pump to the savage. The pump is supernatural 
in the sense that it is something above and beyond 
anything which Nature, apart from Man, could 
produce out of its own resources. The appearance 
of mind is similarly just as supernatural. It marks 
a level, that is, higher than that which has been 
reached, or which could be reached, if there were 
nothing more than the sum total of all that has 
preceded it. The appearance of life in the region 
of the inorganic is another of those alterations of 
level which are unaccountable on a strictly natural 
hypothesis. The inorganic rises into tlie organic ; 
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the organic is not superimposed from without. 
The rise, however, is the evidence of an increased 
flow of energy from the primal source, and is, 
therefore, supernatural and not natural. This, at 
least, is the conclusion which a reading of the story 
of evolution forces upon us. Every attempt to 
repeat this rise by means of the powers and 
resources within the lower has faded, and so far 
as we are able to see must be regarded as impossible. 
The term supernatural, therefore, must be regarded, 
not as that which contradicts the natural, nor as 
that which acts apart from the natural, but as that 
which transcends the natural but manifests itself 
within the area of the natural. In this sense the 
whole Universe is interpenetrated with the super- 
natural. Not only the great lines which mark 
the transition from the lifeless to life and from 
unconscious to conscious life, but all the lines which 
mark the rise from lower to higher are witnesses 
to the indwelling of God and reveal stages in His 
self-manifestation. If evolution reveals to us the 
immanence of God it is at the same time the 
revelation of a God Who transcends the Universe 
in which He is manifested. 

While evolution shows that Man is connected 
with all that is beneath him, it does not, when 
rightly interpreted, make him the product of all 
that is below him. He is from above, as well as 
from below ; a part of the Universe, but akin to 
God. Like* the whole of nature he is a manifesta- 
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tion of God, but he is the highest manifestation. 
That which we call the descent of man is, strictly 
speaking, the ascent of the Divine life to its present 
culminating point on this planet, Man- God in 
humanity, therefore, is the highest revelation of 
God which has yet been made to us. If we are to 
conceive of God at all, therefore, we are compelled 
to take the highest manifestation, Man, as the 
image of the invisible God. We must of neces- 
sity conceive of God as more than Man, but we 
cannot conceive of Him as less. Xenophanes, 
one of the earliest to denounce anthropomorphism, 
is reported to have declared that “if oxen and 
lions had hands with which to depict and execute 
human works of art, the oxen would draw the 
figures of the gods like oxen, and would give 
them bodies like their own.” This, however, is 
extremely doubtful. It is far more likely that 
they would depict them as men, for the oxen have 
something higher than themselves by means of 
which they could depict their conception of the 
Highest. Man, however, is of necessity com- 
pelled to conceive of God in his own image, for 
he has no experience of anything higher in which 
he can conceive Him. In spite of all his im- 
perfections, Man is the highest representation of 
God of which we have any experience. Even the 
Positive philosophy can only substitute Piumanity 
as an object of worship. In place of the God it 
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While modern Theism acknowledges the re- 
lation of Man to the Universe, which the evolution 
theory depicts, it recognises a relation of Man to 
God which it is its special province to define. 
Whatever the relation may be, the Theist is deter- 
mined to stand by the facts as they are manifested, 
for he realises that, apart from the revealed facts, 
no knowledge is possible. If the revelation cannot 
be trusted to give us a true knowledge of the 
reality underlying the manifestation, then know- 
ledge is for ever beyond us. What, then, are the 
facts which are revealed in Man’s constitution, 
and by which every theory of his relation to the 
Universe and to God must be judged ? They are 
the foundation rock upon which Man’s mental 
and moral constitution rests, and apart from which 
Man would not be Man. This rock is the con- 
sciousness of the self as a centre, separate and 
distinct from everything else, and the conscious- 
ness of a power proceeding from that centre by 
virtue of which the self determines its own actions 
within the restricted sphere of its influence. It 
is by virtue of the existence of a self standing in 
relation to an other-than-self that any knowledge 
is possible ; and it is by virtue of a will standing 
in relation to another Will that any morality is 
possible. Theism recognises that the logic of fact 
is more imperative than the logic of theory. Any 
system, however logically deduced, which con- 
tradicts theSe facts of self-consciousness is ipso 
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facto untenable. Reason demands that our ex- 
planations of the Universe shall be self-consistent, 
but it demands with even greater insistence that 
they shall take in aU the facts. The Theist parts 
company with the Pantheist because, however 
logical and self-consistent the Pantheistic system 
may be, it fails utterly to explain the facts of 
our consciousness. If he is compelled to choose 
between an illogical system of thought and an 
unreal universe of fact, he has no hesitation in 
deciding against the unreal universe. It is in this 
decision that the Theist differs from the Pantheist. 
The Pantheist is prepared to deny the validity of 
the facts of self-consciousness in the interests of 
his theory. The Theist, on the other hand, is 
prepared to bring his system into line with the 
facts. 

While Theism can never consent to the 
identification of the human with the Divine, it 
has the fullest sympathy with that consciousness 
of likeness to God and that aspiration after union 
with Him, which are characteristic of Pantheistic 
feeling. Modern Theistic thought, therefore, 
rejects as inadequate all such conceptions of 
humanity which reduce it to a mere created work 
of God. It seeks for some other term which will 
convey a truer and more adequate conception of 
the likeness which exists, and the union which is 
desired between God and man. It recognises 
something which is Divine in every man, and 
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believes that this something, however minute or 
undeveloped, is the very essence of that ideal 
humanity which is yet to be. It does not shut its 
eyes to the actual man, as he is revealed both 
in the past and in the present, but it refuses to 
regard the actual as the real man. It believes that 
Man is in process of becoming ; that his evolution 
is not complete, and that the ideal which his 
nature prophesies, is the Man that shah, yet be 
realised. Recognising that all our conceptions 
must be anthropomorphic, it finds in the relation 
of child and parent the highest expression of the 
relation of man to God. Like every illustration 
this is imperfect, but it represents better than 
any other that likeness combined with difference 
which the relation between the human and Divine 
demands. We cannot identify the two, as every 
Pantheistic system is compelled to do, but we can 
and indeed we must recognise that in the truest 
perception of what humanity is there is something 
which is akin to Divinity. The highest relation- 
ship of which we have any experience is kinship. 
It is, of course, always possible for any one to say 
that our conception of God is nothing more than 
the conception of a magnified man. Such an 
assertion, however, ignores the whole spiritual 
experience of the race. If that spiritual experi- 
ence is admitted as of equal value with all other 
experience, then the kinship of man and God is 
established. It is only through our likeness to 
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the Universe, the similarity, that is, between our 
bodies and what we call matter, that com- 
munication with it and the resulting knowledge 
are possible. In the same way it is only through 
our likeness to God, the similarity, that is, be- 
tween our soul and God, that communication with 
Him and the knowledge resulting therefrom are 
possible. The basis of both is the same. The 
experience of the soul is just as real and just as 
valid as the experience of the body. 

While it is necessary to recognise the likeness 
between Man and God, it is essential to acknow- 
ledge the difference. The distinction is just 
as real as the likeness. If we were unable to 
distinguish between the two, we should be just 
as much cut off from any knowledge as if there 
were no likeness. All true knowledge is the 
perception both of likeness and of difference. If 
our will were one with the Will of God, in the 
sense of being identical with it, morality would 
be impossible, and all distinction between right 
and wrong, good and evil, would vanish. IVofessor 
Deussen in his Philosophy of the Up.inishads 
says ; “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, 
is the requirement of the Bible. But on what 
ground is this demand to be based, since feeling 
is in myself alone and not in another ? Because 
the Veda here adds its explanation— thy nelghhcmr 
is in truth thy very self, and what separates you 
frona hiip is nierp ilHsion,” The explanation of 
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the duty which is here offered is of such a kind 
as to annihilate the duty it seeks to explain. The 
true reason, according to Professor Deussen, why 
I am to love my neighbour is that he does not 
really exist. If my neighbour is in truth my very 
self, then in loving myself I am in very truth 
loving my neighbour. Utter selfishness and 
complete altruism are consequently one and the 
same thing. If it be replied that to love the self 
in such a case would be to love a limited and not 
the real self, then we must ask how can we know 
this true self except by recognising the reality of 
the neighbour whose separateness from myself 
calls out my love ? Moreover, is not the reality 
of the distinction essential to any expression of 
love at all ? Have we any knowledge of a love 
which has no object to be loved.? Professor 
Deussen confines himself to the first half of the 
moral law, but on exactly the same principle the 
other half of the moral law is abolished likewise. 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, is the first 
commandment, according to Christ’s summary ; 
the second, the love of one’s neighbour, being like 
untok. Adopting Professor Deussen’s Vedantic 
commentary we should have to add : Because God 
is in truth thy very self and what separates 
you from Him is mere illusion. If God is in 
truth my very self, then in loving myself I am 
in very truth loving God. The basis, there- 
fore, of all religion, as of all morality, vanishes 
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completely and selfishness reigns supreme. The 
principle of identity between myself and God 
and myself and my neighbour is the absolute 
destruction both of religion and morality. To 
make the distinction a mere illusion is to make 
both religion and morality equally illusory. 

How, then, it may be asked, does Theism, while 
admitting aU that is at the basis of Pantheistic 
feeling and that finds expression in religion and 
in morality, avoid the rock upon which every 
Pantheistic system is inevitably wrecked ? It 
does it by fully admitting the reality and validity 
of the fundamental facts of self-consciousness, 
and by constructing a theory of Man’s relation to 
God which accounts for the distinction between 
them. It sees in Man’s constitution a repetition 
of a principle which is characteristic of the whole 
cosmic process. That principle is the principle of 
centralisation. The whole Universe seems to be 
built up by the formation of separate and semi- 
independent centres, which, from the moment of 
their formation until their final dissolution, become 
what we can only describe as centres of power, 
to which all the operations carried on within the 
circle of their influence must be referred to that 
particular centre as their true cause. The sun is 
the centre of the solar system and the movements 
of the planets are determined by it. Each of the 
planets, however, is also a centre determining the 
movements within the area of its influence. The 
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earth has its own centre of gravity determining 
the movements of all bodies within the area of 
its influence. On the earth itself innumerable 
other centres are found, which in like manner 
determine all movements within the smaller area 
of their influence. This principle of centralisa- 
tion is met with everywhere. In the case of Man 
it reaches its highest expression, and in the will 
we find a centre of directive energy with a very 
wide range of influence. Man is dependent, in 
that he is not self-originated, but he is independent, 
in that he is self-directed. The energy within 
him is both a centrifugal and a centripetal force, 
and in this action and reaction the character of 
the centre, or rather of the force at the centre, 
is continually undergoing modification, so that 
a man’s character is the result both of what he 
is and of what he does. It is this self-determina- 
tion which is meant by the freedom of the will. 
This freedom does not mean that a man’s actions 
are undetermined by any motive ; it means that 
the true cause is not without, but within the 
centre which we call the man. It implies that 
the character of that life-force which centres in 
the individual is not determined solely by either 
what it is in itself or by external influences, but 
by aU the movements which proceed from and 
return to that independent centre which we call 
the self, which is constantly being modified in the 
process. Man is both an effect and a cause. As 
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an effect every individual is the result of all the 
causes to which he owes his existence from God 
all the way down to his immediate parents. At 
birth, however, he becomes a more or less in- 
dependent centre, with aU the possibilities and 
potentialities which constitute him an individual 
or a self. 

This conception of centralisation enables us 
to see how the Divine and the human blend in 
our common humanity. Life or soul or spirit, 
whatever name we may apply to that which is 
our very essence, by virtue of which we are, is 
one with the life of God. It is, as it were, God’s 
life gathered at a centre which by that very 
centralisation becomes distinct, contains within 
it the power of self-determination, and is thereby 
able to direct its own operations either in harmony 
with or in opposition to the mind and will of God. 
Whatever may be said for this conception of 
centralisation, one thing must be admitted, namely, 
that in the conception it gives of Man’s nature 
it is in harmony with the facts of self-conscious- 
ness. It presents us with a self and an other- 
than-self, with a will and an other Will — the two 
foundation stones upon which all knowledge and 
all morality are built. At the same time it offers 
a feasible explanation of that Divinity which is 
an essential feature of humanity. It is, moreover, 
in harmony with all that we know of the nature 
of the vast cosmic process of which we form a 
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part. It is, of course, nothing more than an 
illustration, and like every illustration, it can easily 
be strained to the breaking point. It is useful, 
however, as an illustration in enabling us to see 
that the Thcistic position is a reasonable via 
media between Pantheism and Deism. 

The theory of evolution is not to be identified 
with any materialistic philosophy. It is a theory 
which Science has formulated on the basis of the 
facts which it has investigated, but true Science is 
not committed to any school of philosophy. Each 
school is welcome to take its theory and make 
what use it pleases of it so long as it does not 
alter the facts to suit its own special theories. 
Theism adopts the evolutionary theory and sees 
in it the clearest evidence of the Divine Mind- 
It regards man as the crown of the evolutionary 
process, not merely because of his body, but 
supremely because of his mind. Man, however, 
is not a duality of soul and body for each of 
which a separate origin must be sought. He is 
a unity of soul and body. Christian theology 
has conceived of the origin of the soul in three 
distinct ways, called respectively, the doctrines 
of Pre-existence, Creationism and Traducianism. 
Pre-existence is practically the same as the Hindu 
conception, apart, of course, from the theory of 
transmigration. Creationism regards the soul as 
a direct creation of God at the time of conception. 
Traducianism regards the soul as originated con- 
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temporaneously with the body, and as coming 
from the parents. The doctrine of Pre-existence 
has always had a great fascination for the specula- 
tive mind, and Origen, one of the greatest of the 
Greek theologians, adopted it. As a speculation 
it is ingenious and attractive, but it creates more 
difficulties than it solves. 

In India, where it is associated with the doctrine 
of transmigration, its chief attractiveness lies in the 
superficial explanation it affords of the inequalities 
of life. The explanation, however, is merely the 
removal of the difficulty into a sphere which is 
still darker than that in which the mystery first 
confronts us. If we ask how the soul first con- 
tracted the sin for which its series of later 
existences is the expiation, no answer is forth- 
coming. The whole theory is based upon the 
supposition that everything which is regarded as 
unfortunate is the punishment for some transgres- 
sion. Such a theory, however, is opposed to the 
facts of experience. Circumstances, which in 
themselves may be regarded as untoward, are 
frequently found to be distinctly beneficial, while 
others, which in themselves are unfavourable and 
undesirable, result in effects which are just as 
distinctly harmful both to the individual and the 
race. If it be said that punishment is itself 
remedial and that, therefore, the untoward circum- 
stances are intended to prove beneficial, then what 
is to be said for the favourable circumstances 
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which arc regarded us a reward for good conduct, 
since these just as often turn out to be harmful ? 
On such a principle of rewards and punishments 
the sinner is helpeti forward and the saint is just 
as likely to be thrown backward. The doctrine 
offers an explanation of the inequalities of life 
which violates our sense of justice. It is a 
mechanical theory applied to a sphere where the 
mechanical is utterly out of place. 'Fhe fact is, 
the theory is an early attempt on the part of man 
to solve a dark problem, and as such it is both 
interesting and instructive. When, however, it 
is put forward as the highest wisdom, a com- 
munication from superior beings, its claims must 
be submitted to reason and, when so submitted, 
are found to lie fallacious. That it is a specula- 
tion of primitive man ts proved by the fact that 
it is found amongst races whose intellectual 
development is of the most meagre kind. The 
absence of the doctrine of transmigration from 
the Vedas, upon which most scholars are agreed, 
points to the fact that its real origin is to be 
found among the aboriginals of India whom the 
Aryans replaced. In the Upanishads the crude 
belief has been developed into a philosophical 
doctrine and as such occupies a far more exalted 
place in Hinduism than it does in the crude 
beliefs of uncivilised races. Its true habitat, 
however, is not Aryavarta, the original home 
of the Aryan;; whose conception of life is very 
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different from that found amongst their de- 
scendants in India — but India itself, where it must 
have existed long before the Aryans settled in the 
land. 

Modern Theosophy has sought to enlist the 
services of the evolution theory in support of the 
doctrine of reincarnation. A careful comparison 
of the two conceptions, however, will show that 
the resemblances are purely superficial, while there 
is a fundamental difference which renders them 
irreconcilable. According to the theory of evolu- 
tion Man is a unity, the resultant of a process 
of gradual development. The Theosophical con- 
ception of Man is essentially that of a duality of 
soul and body, each having a separate origin. The 
child is only the child of its parents so far as 
its body is concerned ; its soul has an entirely 
different origin. The doctrine of reincarnation 
is supposed to explain, among other things, far 
more perfectly than the scientific theory of evolu- 
tion and the law of heredity, the appearance of 
what is called genius. Theosophy admits that 
the law of heredity is capable of explaining 
similarities in bodily structure, but not in what 
are called mental faculties. The child’s bodily 
organism is due to the parent, but his mind and 
soul are the result of his previous incarnation. 
Hence, when a musical genius appears his genius 
is the result of his previous life as a musician. 
There are cases, however, in which genius seems 
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to run in a family. Theosophy replies that this 
is due to the Lords of Karma who direct the 
reincarnation of the soul of the musician into 
a family which is musical. We are not here 
concerned with the ingenuity thus displayed in 
making use of facts when they are convenient, 
and dropping them when they are not, but with 
the principle of intervention from without, which 
this reference to the directing function of the 
Lords of Karma reveals. Such a principle is 
entirely inconsistent with the fundamental principle 
of scientific evolution. Theosophy may, of course, 
claim that it has a very much more adequate 
conception of evolution than the scientific one, 
and that this action of the Lords of Karma is 
quite consistent with such a principle of evolution. 
That is as it may be. We are not concerned with 
the theosophical theory, but with the scientific. 
Between this latter and Theosophy there is a 
fundamental difference, and consequently it is 
inadmissible to appeal to the scientific theory in 
support of the doctrine of reincarnation. Science 
emphasises the essential unity of man’s nature 
and is utterly opposed to every dualistic theory 
of the separate origin of soul and body. It is not 
a question of matter versus spirit, nor of conceiving 
of man as nothing more than physical ; it is solely 
a question as to whether he is a unity rather than 
a duahty, and on this question Science pronounces 
unhesitatingly in favour of unity. 
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The evolutionary hypothesis renders another 
great service to Theistic thought in the explanation 
it suggests of the difficult problem of moral evil. 
The Biblical doctrine of the Fall is the recognition 
of a fact of universal experience, whatever may be 
thought of its explanation of the fact, and entirely 
apart from the allegory in the early chapters of 
Genesis. The fact of moral evil is too patent to 
need any proof. It is the denial of the fact which 
taxes ingenuity to explain it away. While the 
fact, however, is admitted, the explanation of the 
fact, and the exact nature of the fact, are looked 
at in very different ways as a Theistic or a Non- 
Theistic standpoint is taken. From the Non- 
Theistic standpoint moral evil is nothing more 
than a necessary stage in human development. 
Sin is merely the mark of imperfect development. 
Whatever truth there is in this statement of the 
case, it is impossible to accept the statement as it 
stands, for it fails to give either a true description 
of moral evil, or a satisfactory explanation of its 
appearance. The chief cause of its failure is due 
to an inaccurate and unscientific observation of 
the essential distinction between a physical and a 
moral defect. Such a theory means that the thief 
is merely an imperfectly developed man, whose 
brain is suffering from some physical malformation 
which makes him insensible to the distinction 
fetween meum and tmm. He is no more to be 
blamed than the cow which breaks* through the 
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hedge and feeds on the standing crops. Just as 
you put the blame of the trespass on the owner 
of the cow, and not on the cow, so if blame 
is legitimate at all in such a case, it ought to 
be put on Nature for so imperfectly develop- 
ing the man. Strictly speaking, of course, on 
such an hypothesis there is no such thing as blame 
at all. 

The theory has only to be stated to refute 
itself. It is not a theory which explains facts, but 
one which ignores all facts opposed to it. The 
very esscticc of moral evil is in the consciousness 
that the act is one which ought not to be done, and 
which there is no compulsion to do. It is only 
because of this sense of mightness that the con- 
ception of blante attaches itself to the man who 
has cither left undone what he ought to have 
done, or done what he ought not. Guilt is not 
the mere sense of imiHTfcction and incompleteness ; 
it is the sense of a failure which was preventable. 
Remorse is not the pain we feel for non-attain- 
ment; it is the sting we feel for having done 
what we know we need not have done. The 
theory which regards moral evil, therefore, as a 
necessity and imdcst-rving of any blame is incon- 
sistent with the whole of human practice in its 
treatment of sin and leaves unexplained the 
feelings of guilt and remorse. There is, however, 
a certain amount of truth in the theory, but it is 
strictly proportioned to the extent to which the 
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theory is in harmony with the evolutionary 
hypothesis. The presence of moral evil does 
mark a stage in human evolution, and sin is 
undoubtedly a mark of imperfect development. 
In the process of evolution the moment we reach 
the point where consciousness emerges, we arrive 
at a different plane of existence, and the facts 
which meet us on this plane cannot be explained 
by laws which confront us on a lower plane. 
Life-movements cannot be explained by physical 
laws of motion. The presence of the cow in the 
field of maize cannot be explained by the force of 
gravity acting on the cow’s body so that it 
descended into the field down an inclined plane. 
The stubborn fact confronts you that it walked 
uphill. On the higher plane of conscious life 
again, the action of the cow in taking the grain 
yields no explanation of the action of the thief 
who walks off with the bag of rice. In dealing 
with physical and moral defects we are moving on 
different planes of existence, and the laws of the 
one are inapplicable to the other. 

From the Theistic standpoint moral evil is a 
misdirection of energy from a new directing 
centre, Man, with his capacities for direction in 
his mind and will. For the origin of this mis- 
direction, therefore, we do not go beyond the 
centre from which it proceeds. A telegram is 
sent off from some place in the West to some 
other place in the East, and it is subsequently 
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discovered that a serious error has taken place in 
transmission. It has probably passed through 
half a dozen different centres in the course of its 
transmission. "We trace the error to, say, the 
third centre where the record shows that it was 
correctly received but incorrectly transmitted. 
The error originated there and the inquiry is at 
an end. The real reason for the misdirection at 
that centre may be inexplicable, but we stop the 
inquiry just because we know that we have 
arrived at a centre which is sufficient in itself to 
account for the error. In stopping the inquiry 
we are not evading a difficulty, but accepting a 
sufficient cause. In attributing sin to its true 
centre, the directing will of Man, Theism is not 
evading a difficulty by cutting short an inquiry. 
It is simply emphasising the fact that in Man you 
have a mind and a will which are sufficient in 
themselves to account for the possibility of moral 
evil. That the possibility is an inevitability is a 
pure supposition which the existence of the sense 
of guilt and remorse emphatically refutes. Theism, 
however, does not even stop the inquiry short 
when it affirms that sin originates with the self. 
It feels that the inquiry can be continued, and in 
the evolution theory, rightly interpreted, it finds 
considerable light upon the problem. Evolution 
shows us that while Man is more than the animal, 
he has been evolved from the animal and still 
retain? many of the characteristics of the animal. 
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With the appearance of self-consciousness there 
appears the faculty of contemplating several aims 
and of discriminating as to their relative value. 
In man, therefore, mere desire is not the sole 
impelling force as it is in the case of the lower 
animals. Desire, moreover, is not simple, but 
complex. The mind has the power of contrasting 
one aim with another and of deciding between 
two or more desirable results. In addition to 
this it has also, in however small a degree, the 
consciousness of a Will other than and higher than 
its own, which sets its approval on the choice of 
the higher rather than the lower aim. This other 
Will is in no sense a compelling force, but it is 
distinctly an influencing power, urging always and 
at all times a decision in favour of the higher and 
nobler aim. The evolution of the moral, there- 
fore, is a continuation of the evolution of the 
physical, and it proceeds by means of the same 
mutual action of environment and organism. The 
animal desires which man shares with the lower 
creation have their use, but they are no longer 
solely concerned with merely physical aims. In 
the higher evolution of Man the emergence of 
the moral ideal is a necessary stage in the process. 
Unless a distinction between desires, and between 
the various ways of satisfying them, were present, 
Man would remain an animal and nothing but 
an animal. The perception of such differences, 
however, would be useless unless with the percep- 
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tion went the ability to determine which should 
be followed. You cannot, however, have the 
capacity to choose without having also the possi- 
bility of choosing the lower rather than the higher. 
The evolution of the moral and spiritual means the 
rise of the animal into the moral and spiritual, and 
the very nature of the moral means that the rise 
must be effected, and can only be effected, by the 
conscious rejection of the lower in favour of the 
higher. Sin, therefore, is just such a rejection on 
the part of one who sees the higher and yet chooses 
the lower. It is on this account that it is always 
accompanied by more or less of shame and remorse. 
In the evil choice the self having heard the still 
small voice of that other Will, into the conscious- 
ness of Whose existence it has risen, decides to 
remain what it is and rejects the opportunity of 
rising to higher heights. 

Such, in brief, is the explanation which Theism 
gives of those fundamental facts of self-conscious- 
ness which Pantheism rejects. Modern theology 
has modified its explanation so as to bring it into 
line with increased knowledge and it is prepared 
to modify it still more as knowledge increases. 
The modifications indicated show that it has 
approached far nearer to Pantheistic feeling than 
the older thought, but they emphasise quite as 
distinctly the essential distinction from all truly 
Pantheistic systems. While Theism is a via media 
between Deism and Pantheism, there is no via media 
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between Theism and Pantheism. The reason is, 
that there is no via media between accepting and 
rejecting the facts of self-consciousness. Modern 
Theism is not committed to any particular explana- 
tion of the facts, but it is absolutely committed 
to an acceptance of the facts. Every true Panthe- 
istic system is just as absolutely committed to their 
rejection, for they can find no room in any true 
Pantheism. It needs to be remembered, however, 
that the choice between Theism and Pantheism 
does not turn upon religious feeling, but solely on 
the admission of perceived facts. The true divid- 
ing line is not a religious, but a philosophical one. 
True Pantheistic religious feeling finds fuU expres- 
sion in modern Theism and not in Pantheism, for 
a consistent and logical Pantheism is the destruction 
of all religious feeling worthy of the name. Both 
religion and morality depend for their vitality on 
the real distinction between the individual self and 
the Supreme Self, between the individual will and 
the Supreme Will. To deny this real distinction 
is to deny the reality both of religion and morality. 
The various prismatic colours are no doubt all 
resolvable into the single ray of colourless light, 
but they are not on that account to be identified 
with each other. The prism which separates is as 
much a reality as the single ray of light, and the 
differences, therefore, are equally real. You may 
deny the reality of the different colours, but you 
cannot at the same time claim to be the patron and 
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guardian of Painting, which depends for its very 
existence on the variety of colour. There is a 
truth in Pantheism, but its adoption as a system 
means the destruction and not the preservation of 
both morality and religion. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE PERSONALITY OF JESUS 

In the preceding chapters we have considered the 
philosophic basis of Religion conceived of as 
essentially Theistic. In such a basis, while thefe is 
nothing which is inconsistent with Christianity, 
there is nothing which is distinctive of it. It 
might be the Theism of a modern Mahommedan 
or of a modern Hindu of the type represented by 
the Brahmo Somaj. The religious ideas and 
conceptions are characteristic of Religion itself, and 
are not identified with any particular or special 
aspect of religion. We now proceed to deal with 
Religion as it has found expression in Christianity. 

t The question as to whether Christianity is Religion 
or only one of several religions will depend entirely 
ipon whether its facts are of universal or only of 
particular significance. This can only be decided 
by examining the facts themselves, and of these 
facts the supreme one is the personality of Jesus. 

That which distinguishes Christianity from 
every religion is in its teing founded on the person- 
ality of Jesus. Ot^ religions have had founders^ 
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but the personality of the founders has not been 
the foundation of the religions. Christianity, like tl 
other systems, has its theology, bu^t tFat theology 'I 
is based bn the revelation of (jod in the person offl 
Jegps. Take away the personality of Jesus from*! 
Christianity, and everything which is distinctive of 
CHrlstianity vanishes. In the founding of other 
religions the personalities of the founders have 
been important factors, but as systems of religion 
they are independent of the personality of their 
founders. Confucianism is the teaching of Con-| 
fucius, but it is not the interpretation of the , 
personality of Confucius. Buddhism is the way 
which Sakya Muni discovered, but the Way 
has nothing to do with his personality. Mahom- 
medanism is an absolute and uncompromising 
monotheism of which Mahommed is the prophet, 
but monotheism is totally unconnected with the 
personality of the prophet. In Christianity, on| 
the other hand, the personality of Jesus provides ! 
the data out of which its theology is constructed. I 
Strictly speaking Jesus is not the founder of | 
Christianity ; He is its foundation. The know- | 
ledge of God and of the relation between God and / 
Man, which is distinctive of Christianity, is based | 
upon the belief that while no one has seen God at | 
any time, in Jesus we have a personality which | 
reveals Him. Whether , s uch , a^ belief , is, ..admitted i 
o£not,, is n.ot the ciucstioft ,whi(;hat present concerns 
us. We arc seeking to define the essential feature 
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of Christianity, and that essential feature is the 
person of Jesus as the supreme manifestation of 
God. Christian theology has many affinities with 
the doctrines of other religions, but it differs from 
every other in the fact that the constructive element 
in its theology is an historic personality who is 
regarded as the manifestation of the invisible God. 
This claim, however it may be interpreted, or 
whatever may be thought of its validity, is the 
distinguishing feature of Christianity and differ- 
entiates it from other religions. 

This essential feature of Christianity causes 
the problem of the historicity of Jesus to occupy 
a far more important position than the historicity 
of the founders of other religions. The lives of 
Confucius, of Buddha and of Mahommed are of 
great interest to their followers, but they are in 
no sense essential to the religions. In Christianity, 
on the other hand, the life of Jesus is vital to the 
religion. The place of the Gospels in the New 
Testament is not an arbitrary one. They stand 
first because the life they record is the true message 
of Christianity to the religious life and thought of 
the world. Apart from the life there is no gospel, 
and apart from the gospel of the life of Jesus there 
is no Christianity. In thus emphasising the im- 
portance of the life of Jesus, there is no intention 
of ignoring or under-estimating the teaching of 
Jesus. In Christianity, however, the teaching is 
unmistakably subordinate to the life. The teach- 
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ing of Jesus, of inestimable value though it is, is 
but the commentary ; it is the life which is the 
text. It is significant that even in the Johannine 
writings, where so much is made of the exalted 
Christ, it is the manifested life of Jesus which is 
the dominating factor. “ The Life was manifested, 
and we have seen and bear witness and declare unto 
you the Eternal Life which was with the Father 
and was manifested unto us. The Word became 
flesh and dwelt among us, and we beheld His glory, 
glory as of the only-begotten from the Father, 
full of grace and truth.” 

The supreme position which the life of Jesus 
occupies in Christianity explains and justifies the 
importance of that critical research which has been 
expended on the materials which are available in 
the New Testament for the construction of an 
accurate and historical life of Jesus. If a life was 
manifested which was so full of grace and truth, 
that those who saw it felt that they beheld a glory 
as of the only-begotten Son, then every endeavour 
must be made to enable us to see what they saw 
and feel what they felt. It is the truest reverence 
which demands that the materials shall be submitted 
to the most searching criticism in order that we 
may see, not merely the Jesus of an evolved faith 
but, the Jesus Who evolved the faith. In a very 
real sense the Jesus Who created the faith is 
greater than any Jesus Who is merely the creation 
of the faith'. Historical criticism is engaged in 
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bringing to lightji greater Jesus than ..tfce^Xms 
of faith. To do this, however, it must, for the 
time being at least, set aside everything which 
bears evidence of later reflection, and confine itself 
to what may be called conlemporary impression. 
This does not at all mean that the later reflection 
is unimportant, but that the foundation must be 
the actual revelation which was made at the time 
, in the life that was then lived. It was upon that 
’ impression that Christian faith was built and, 
i though the later reflection is necessary for a true 
;| Christian theology, it is the actual life which is 
i fundamental, 'fhe reflectetl light of faith is of 
igreat value for theology, but it is the actual light 
bf the glory of God, as seen in the person of 
Ijesus, which generates the fiiith. Criticism is right 
in disregarding the halo, but a true criticism will 
account for the appearance of the halo in the 
portraits. The modern portrait of Jesus will 
show us the face without the halo, but to be a 
true portrait it must by so much the more put 
into the face that Divine glory of the actual Jesus 
which produced the halo of the ideal Christ of Art. 

Questions of historical criticism lie outside the 
range of the present impiiry, but it is necessary 
to indicate the position taken in regard to them. 
That position is one of full acceptance of the 
method known as the Higher Criticism, and a 
frank recognition of assured results. If the 
supreme revelation of God has come to the world 
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in the person of Jesus, every effort to reproduce 
that revelation as it actually was, cannot but be 
welcome. The results, however, of the applica- 
tion of the critical method must themselves be 
tested by their ability to account for the faith 
which has grown up out of that supreme revelation. 
This question is not one upon which the expert 
in criticism is alone entitled to speak. The 
layman is equally entitled to form an opinion. 
Historic Christianity is indissolubly connected 
with the historic Jesus, and the figure of the latter 
must be adequate to account for the fornier. It/ 
is especially necessary to remember this when) 
the meagre and fragmentary character of the\ 
materials which are available for the constructioi^^ 
of the figure of the historic Jesus is taken intq 
account. The Gospels are not biographies, in the 
modern sense of the word ; they are but character 
sketches. As such they are of the greatest value 
for the purpose of arriving at a clear conception 
of the personality of Jesus. Like the impressionist 
sketch they give us a more realistic representation 
of the actual than the elaborate and finished 
portrait in oils. Th^^,^ Jifere^^Jplf || 

Synoptists and the Johannine writer is very much 
the difference between an impressionist sketch 
a'nd an Academy In the Synoptic GospelsJ 

the rough sketches have probably been touchec 
uB. ,birJlter and in the light of later reflec|-| 

tion. Attempts have been made to turn them inti 
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more finished portraits, but underlying them there f 

is the unmistakable sketch of the impressionist. 

Gospel, on the other hand, we have '• 

evidently the oil portrait which has been turned < 

out of the studio. Tfhe figure is painted in the 
robes of office and wears the insignia of Divinity. 

In comparing a number of cartoons with the I 

Academy picture of any public man, the differences i 

and contradictions are most marked, and more so I 

in the case of one of strong individuality. The ! 

face, however, in all is unmistakable, and the : 

differences do but reveal the strong and varied j 

personality of the subject. 

One of the results, but by no means a necessary ( 

result, of the \TOrk of the Higher Criticism has 
been to over-estimate the value of the Synoptic J 

sketches, almost to the exclusion of the Johannine ■ 

and Pauline portraitures. The Synoptic sketches 
are invaluable, but they are only sketches. A 
portrait, however, is no less necessary to the 
twentieth than to the second century. The 
twentieth -century portrait, though based on the 
first-century sketches, may fall as much short of 
a true presentation of the actual Jesus, as the 
second- or third -century portrait may seem to 
exceed it. In some of the modern portraits there 
is not only no halo round the face ; there is no 
glory in the &c&. As we look at them we wonder 
wherever the halo came from. In the revolt from 
the mere theolc^cal doctrine of the Person of 
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Christ, some modern writers have given us a 
Jesus destitute of any real personality. “The 
Galilean peasant” is in some cases so entirely a 
peasant, that the fact that he ever became any- 
thing more is inexplicable. We cannot treat the 
Synoptic Gospels as though they were the only 
sources available for a true estimate of the 
personality of Jesus. The whole ^of the; New ; 
Testament writings are based upon two factors | 
whic h are egiuallj important. Those two factors | 
are the impression which the personality of Jesus '? 
produced at the time and the reflection on the | 
meaning of the personality. The first is the I 
dominating factor in the Synoptists ; the second 
is the prominent feature in the other New 
Testament writings. The two are equally neces- 
sary and neither can be correctly estimated apart 
from the other. The older theology was no 
doubt almost entirely dominated by the second, 
and in the reaction we are in danger of being 
enslaved by the first. W^e are dependent upon 
the disciples of Jesus for any estimate we may 
form of the personality of Jesus. They are the 
witnesses upon whose evidence we must rely. 
It is, however, a most extraordinary canon of 
criticism to rule out everything which is due to 
later reflection and confine the attention solely to 
the immediate impression. A sound criticism 
wfll take account of both, but it will be dominated 
by neither." A Jesus isolated from historic Chris- 
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tianity is as much a travesty of the (Original as the 
most idealised Christ of theological speculation. 
It is, of course, self-evident that the exalted Christ 
in Whom the disciples subsequently believed is 
an entirely different figure from the historic Jesus 
with Whom they companied, but it is equally 
self-evident that the former arose out of the 
latter. Later reflection may doubtless colour the 
record of the impression, but the bare impression 
wiU just as truly fail to represent the original. 
For proving the reality of a fact the eye-witness 
is essential, but for revealing the significance of 
the fact the reflective mind is needed. Both are 
found in the New Testament, and for estimating 
the personality of Jesus both are needed. 

Historical criticism has rendered invaluable 
* service to Chrikiahity in rescuing the figure of 
Jesus from the region of myth into which an 
older theology had done much to consign it. It 
has succeeded, however, by a method of rigidly 
excluding everything which could possibly be 
regarded as due to the creation of a worshipping 
faith, and laying bare a substratum of indisputable 
fact upon which Christianity rests. In thus 
exposing the actual and indisputable foundation it 
has disposed of the mythical theory in the only 
success^ way. Such a method, however, has 
furnished room for misunderstanding. Some have 
thought that the bare stones in the foundations are 
the sole reality, while others have thought that the 
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superstructure has been demolished. Professor 
Schmiedel’s article in the Encyclopaedia Biblica, in 
which he characterised nine passages in the Synoptics 
as “ the foundation pillars ” for the construction of 
a truly scientific life of Jesus, has been interpreted 
as though these passages furnished the only 
materials out of which the life could be constructed. 
Such an idea, however, is an entire misconception. 
These passages are not, and were never intended to 
be, regarded as sufficient for enabling us to see the 
real Jesus. They are the incontrovertible facts 
with which the mythical theory is confronted, and 
effectually dispose of it by making a real Jesus 
essential to Christianity. Upon these foundation 
stones we have to build, and in the building other 
material is both admissible and available. 

We are not here concerned with the construc- 
tion of a truly scientific life of Jesus, but with 
the far less pretentious task of presenting a true 
conception of His personality. reality of 

Jesus is practically no longer called in question 
in*’ any serious study of Christianity. Taking the 
reality of Jesus, therefore, as a fact, we have to 
ask what were the distinctive features of His 
remarkable personality? In such a study the 
data necessary must be drawn from a wider area 
than that which is sufficient for the construction 
of His life. A man’s personality is most truly 
revealed in his influence, and in none more so 
than the influence which follows his work. I'he 
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greater the personality, the less sufficient is the 
estimate of contemporaries. If the estimate of 
Jesus formed by His contemporaries outside the 
circle of His disciples had never been exceeded, 
there would have been no Christianity. Even in 
the writing of a scientific life of Jesus it would be 
possible so to exclude everything which could 
in any remote sense be due to later reflection 
that the result would issue in a portrait of 
Jesus which fell as much short of the reality as 
a picture painted by the most adoring faith 
would exceed it. We have always to remember 
-that^ it w^^ the Jesus as seen by His . con- 
em^oraries Who created Christianity, but the 
'Jesus as igiown by His djsci^ The Synoptic 
presentation of the figure of Jesus is far more 
realistic than the figure presented in the Fourth 
Gospel. Every great man, and Jesus supremely 
so, is more, however, than the actual which 
is visible. He is an incarnated ideal, and to 
understand the man we must understand the 
ideal which he incarnates. In the Fourth Gospel 
the ideal is plainly stated at the beginning, and 
the evidence of its dominance is seen throughout 
the portraiture. In the Synoptics, on the other 
hand, it is the portrayal of the actual Jesus which 
is the dominating factor, but even there the ideal 
is of necessity constantly suggested and gradually 
emerges. The Synoptics have no prologue like 
the Fourth Gospel, but they demand an epilogue 
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in which the incarnated ideal which they have 
portrayed is described. Personality is essentially 
the incarnation of an ideal. The ideal must not 
be imposed upon the portrait, but the portrait, 
to be a true representation, must reveal the ideal. 

In attempting to represent the personality of#., 
Jesus, His perfect humanity is the foundation onf.l 
which we must build. This does not imply thatl' 
thb question of His Divinity is thereby prejudged.! 
The Divinity of Jesus is a conclusion to which 
a true criticism may be led, but it is certainly not 
the premiss from which it can start. The perfect I 


humanity of Jesus is the rock against which every .! 
Docetic theory, whether characterised as orthodoxf 
or heterodox, is 5ha,tter^^^ Whatever implications ’ 
tKre may be in a doctrine of Incarnation, one 
thing is essential, namely, that the Divine must 
become, and not merely seem to be, man. Apart, 
however, from all doctrinal considerations, the 
feet which confronts us in the Gospels are facts 
which indubitably prove that Jesus was really and, 
truly a man amongst men. Th"' the Synoptics, 
tfioiigh' Jesus is represented as supranatural, He,^ 
is at the same time represented as perfectly naturabi 
also. He is described as miraculously feeding the 
multitude, but He is also represented as eating 
and drinking like any ordinary man. He is 


described as once walking on the sea, but He 
is far more frequently represented as making use 
of the boats of His disciples. He raises the 
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dead, it is true, but He also hangs upon the 
Cross and yields up His last breath like any other 
mortal man. T his, ble nding of the ordinary and 
the extraordinary is done without the "slightest 
attempt to harmonise what at first sight would 
, certainly strike us as contradictory. The point 
which is here urged is, that whatever else Jesus 
was, His figure, as seen in the Gospels, is that 
of a real, even though an extraordinary, man. 
u Even in the Fourth Gospel this is equally notice- 
able. The Jesus Whom the writer portrays Is by 
hd means that purely supernatural person which 
some critics suppose. He turns wate^^ int2^y^np 
at the marriage feast, butT?eis represented as 
one of the ordinary guests partaking like them 
of the viands set before Him. He is described 
as appealing to His works as being of a similar 
nature to those which the Father works, but He 
is also represented as being wearied with the 
journey, resting at the well, and appealing for 
water to slake His thirst like any other wayfarer. 
He is described as summoning Lazarus from the 
tomb, but He is alscTl^fesented assuring with 
the sistem in the grief at the loss of their brother. 

I lf we are told that He claimed to have descended 
from heaven, the fact is not concealed that the 
people ask one another, whether this is not Joseph’s 
son, with whose frther and mother they are well 
acquainted ? TheEe.«is~. moving, Jitt,.aniy^ jpf the 
Goulds., that there was any Sing 
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about Him which indicated that He was anything 
purely human. On the contrary, with ? 
the exception of the miracles, everything about 
Him suggests that His appearance and habits^ 
were such as to cause Him to be regarded as anV 
ordinary Galilean peasant, the son of a carpenter,] 
and Himself a carpenter. 

As regards His nwracles it may be remarked 
that by tar the majority were works of healing, 
which, though they reveal the possession of more 
than ordinary psychical powers, are by no means 
supernatural in the ordinary acceptation of the 
word, and certainly not superhuman. They lift 
Him above His fellovvsj bu they do not put 
I^mln^a catei|ory^^ from His' fellows. There 
are some miracles, such as' the feeding of the 
multitudes and the stilling of the tempest, which 
are of a supernatural character. They have been 
explained as parables which by easy transition have 
been mistaken for miracles. Such an explanation 
is certainly possible and decidedly plausible. In 
any case these two or three instances cannot be 
regarded as outweighing the abundant evidence 
which the Gospels supply as to the true and 
real humanity of Jesus. Jesus Himself distinctly 
and repeatedly repudiated that importance which 
has been attached to them as marks of the abnormal 
and supernatural. Far from regarding them as 
abnormal and peculiar, He rebuked His disciples 
for a lack of faith which prevented their curing 
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the epileptic boy, and He sent them out to per- 
form similar healing works. 

As regards His mental endowments there is 
exactly the same evidence that He was m no 


sense abnormal or supernatural. 




rew up 


5 


so naturally and normally that of His boyhood 
and early manhood hardly a single event was 
regarded as calling for record. His visit to th e 
I Temple is evidence of the early development of 
I that quick spiritual insight which so distinguishes 
1 His"mihrstry, but there is nothing abnormal about 
lit. In His teaching there is no trace of any claim 
to omniscience, or of a knowledge of either science 
or literature which can in any sense be described 
as in advance of His time. On the contrary, 
what may be called His mental outlook, in all 
matters other than the religious, is the mental 
I outlook and standpoint of His time. It may, of 
1 course, be said that though He said nothing on 
Jany of these matters, yet He knew all that there 
is to know, and that His silence was due to the 
fact that His mission was entirely different. Such 
a claim, however, is a pure assumption for which 
there is not the slightest evidence. Moreover, it 
involves us in moral difficulties which seriously 
affect that uni^iig^ spin|M4^a^ which is 
the , distinguishing feature of His life. What 
untold misery and suffering due to ignorance 
might have been prevented, if even a fraction of 
the knowledge thus claimed for Hfm had been 
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given to the world. The relief of human misery 
which His works of healing afforded pales into 
insignificance before the prevention of suffering 
which a single word from Him might have effected 
if He really knew merely a few of the common- 
places of present-day science. To imagine a Jesus 
possessed of such knowledge and silent in the 
face of the appalling needs of humanity is to 
present a Jesus as unlike the tender and com- 
passionate figure of the Gospels as it is possible 
to conceive. Like many another Jesus of the 
imagination it falls very much below the Jesus 
of reality. 

While His mental endowments, therefore, must 
be regarded as quite normal to His age and race, 
there are indications here of that blending of the 
ordinary and the extraordinary which we have 
alreadv noticed in His works of healing. While 
He evidently sharedui the limitations of His age 
and nation, there was nothing of that narrow and 
prejudiced view which characterised the particular 
race in which He was born and grew up. His 
horizon was limited as that of other men of His 
age, but His vision was normal to humanity, 
and showed none of those congenital defects 
^ which are peculiar to races and distinguish them 
"Vrom one another. Jesus was born a Jew, but! 
JlHe was l^ast like what we caU'a 'Bom Jew as ‘ 
x.oaceived. It would be impossible to I 
conceive of Confucius as other than a China - 1 
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Iman, or of Buddha as other than an Indian, or 
Mahommed as other than an Arab. Or Tesus. 


however, it is impossible to conceive of Him as 
otEer“t1iah a Son of Man. No one has ever 


shown '"less of raci^ peculiarities or national 
characteristics than Jesu^. Born in the midst of 
a people more, distinct and separate than any 
other nations known throughout their history as 
a peculiar people, as distinct and separate to-day 
as in any past period of their history, Jesus stands 
out isolated and alone, the Man and not the Jew. 
This does not make Him superhuman, for it is 
this essential humanity which is His distinctive 
feature, but it indicates a something about Him 

( which we must call extraordinary. It would 
have been ordinary if He had been a born Jew ; 
that He was not, but a true Son of Man, is an 
I indication of the extraordinary. In this respect, 
I therefore. His works and His words answer the 
one to the other. They cannot be described as 
unnatural, nor yet can they be fully described 
as natural ; ' both transcend the natural as we 
I know it. For a true realisation of the freedom 
I of Jesus from the limitations of the Jew we have 
I to compare Him in this respect with Paul. It 
|is to Paul that Christianity owes its*'“*TKEe^ration 
' from the slavery of Judaism, but it was to Jesus 
that Paul himself owed his deliverance. Of all 
is at one and the same time the 
most^istincd^ Jewish "and yet the most distinctly 
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cosmopolitan. He was a born Jew, a Hebrew ; 
of the Hebrews, yet he became the Apostle of i 
the Gentiles and the Emancipator of Christianity ; 
from the thraldom of Judaism. He became so, 
however, because, more than all the others, he 
caught the spirit of his Master and interpreted 
the mind of Jesus. 

When we come to the mord^ qualities and the * 


ethical constitution of Jesus we come to a sphere 
wEere me ordinary and the extraordinary are 
blended as in the physical and mental spheres, but 
where the extraordinary is far more pronounced. 
The ethical transcendence of Jesus remains for 
all time that distinctive characteristic which 
distinguishes Him, as nothing else does, from 
humanity as known from past history and present 
experience. It is the moral grandeur of Jesus 
which so transfigures that common humanity 
which He shares with us, that we feel irresistibly 
that we have seen the light of the very glory of 
God in the person of Jesus. In thjs^^s^^ 


sovereignt y is i nd is^ltfjJbl^^ and all nations. bow! 
in lowly obeisance before JHim. Men may dispute : 
tHe TDivimty of Jesus, and decline to regard Him 
as a second Person in a Trinity, but they instinc- 
tively bow down in the deepest reverence of which 
they are capable before His moral grandeur . The 
intellect may not be Divinity 

in^ metaphysical sense, but the moral nature 
recognises it* and bends in lowliest worship. If 
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the gjory of God is moral beauty and the essence 
of God is moral worth expressed in pure and holy 
love, then there is no question that the supreme 
manifestation of that nature, of which we have 
any record, is that which confronts us in the 
character of Jesus. This aspect of JJis^JDiyinity 
is unquestionable, for it is not dependent upon 
any" argument ; it is the judgment of the moral 
nature as it stands in the preserve pf Jesus. The 
higher the moral heiglitattained, the keener is 
the appreciation and the deeper the reverence. 
The keener the sense of our own natural frailty 
and moral defect, the deeper is our realisation of 
the transcendent ethical purity of the Divine 
Man. 

While t he moral greatness of Jesus lifts Him 
t o a height m Divine glorv-ney^ before attained . 
tETve^ fact that it is moral greSn^^Ir^^lSim 
to humanity in the closest bonds of kinship. His 
ethical greatness is not and could not be a super- 
natural endowment ; it was an acquisition. He 
was made perfect through suffering. It was 
ihrough the stress and conflict incident to finite 
lumanity that He learned the obedience which 
Produced that perfection of moral character by 
rartue of which He is the author of an eternal 
vadon in those who yield through the power of 
is spirit a like obedience. His real humanity, 
!herefore, is the essential condition uttder which 
His ethical greatness was alone possible.’ If the 
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ethical greatness to which He attained carries / 
Him over that gulf which seerhs" to separate Man f 
from God, and reveals a Godlilcehess we find| 
nowhere else, the fact that He attained it, and/ 
Stained it by the path which we all have to take,; 
links Him to humanity by bonds which no theo-j 
logical considerations must be allowed to dissolve. 

To take away this essential condition of His; 
transcendent moral greatness is to rob Him off 
His indisputable right to be regarded as the: ''' 
supreme revelation, of God. Of absolute goodness, : 
uhconditloned holiness, and impeccable purity, as 
they rtiay be supposed to exist in God, we have j 
and can have no knowledge. If we are to know I 
these qualities at all they must be manifested under | 
those conditions of limitation and relativity inf 
which we ourselves exist. A real humanity is I, 
the soje medium through which such 'a r ev e lation j ‘ 
can be made. The fiict that such a revelation has |’\ 
beeir*made in Jesus is the foundation of all our| »' 
theories to explain His perspn. 

The older theology concerned itself with the 
implications this fact suggested as to the imture of i J 
gqd . The nejy,qr theology is concerning itself | 
with the implications suggested as to the nature e 
of Ma n, If Jesus is . the revelation of Divinity, ,f 
He Js .eqqally the revelation (if humanity. The i'| 
first may be a justifiable inference, hut the second 

is an indisputable fact. AH religion ^and _ally|, 

theol ogy centre in the cxplana 5 on of the relation »/• 
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bst Fcen M an,_an4_God. The true nature of that 
: rel^Pfl,. is seen in ^J^e^uSj for He is supremely , the 
' highest expression of humanity the race has seen. 
The explanation, therefore, of the person of Jesus 
is the centre around which Christian theology 
must for ever gather. Christianity, however, 
must accept the fact of the personality of Jesus 
with its implications both as regards Man and as 
regards God. If the truth underlying Vedantic 
-thought, which finds imperfect expression in the 
; declaration of the identity of God and Man, is 

■ ever to receive its justification, it will probably be 
■through a true interpretation of the personality of 
Jesus. The Vedantic declaration is contradicted 
“jby the whole moral experience of humanity, and 
‘yet the ethical sense in humanity recognises the 
‘ moral transcendence of Him Whose consciousness 

■ of oneness with God found expression in the 

i. declaration: I and. the JFather^^.a^^^ The 

personality of Jesus offers to Vedantic thought the 
one concrete reality without which its fundamental 
principle is a mere abstraction, a thought-form 
no reality.to.filL. it. Western theology waits 
for a more accurate and a more profound exposition 
. of the personality of Jesus. When Vedantism 
.■ finds the realisation of its ideal in Him Whose 
moral consciousness is the only one which is not 
' violated by its declaration, it may give that inter- 
k pr^ation of the person of Jesus for which theology 
^ is stiff waiting. 
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The ethical transcendence of Jesvis, like the 
greater 'work of Art, can be felt, but cannot be 
described. His character makes its appeal to the 
ethical sense by which alone it can be rightly 
appreciated. AU attempts to describe its greatness! 
in the current terms of morality do but succeed] 
mTelitHihg iti’ Our expressed appreciations are? 

But a pricing of it in a currency to which it bears 
no relation. You cannot trulj appreciate a wor.k !'■ 
o^rt by stating the numEef "oFguiM^^^ U 

ijjs^tered in the catalogue. In the presence of ? 
the work of a great artist silent admiration is the 
only fittmg appreciation. In the presence of the 
et gcal perfection 01" Jesus worship is the only true 
expressldn“of worthship. While this is true there 
are certain contrasts which it presents to the 
realisation of the moral ideal in ourselves and in 
the race, which enable us to render that homage 
of the soul which is the best appreciation of which 
we are capable. 

First among these contrasts is what is called , 
the jsiabS|nfiSS.JD£ Jesus There is, however, a good 
deal of misunderstanding as to what is implied 
when we speak of the sinlessness of Jesus. Sinless- 
ness is a purely negative term, it is true, but it 
is a single negative which stands confronting 
a positive in humanity which is universal. It 
denotes the absence of flaws where universal experi- 
ence leads us to expect them. Iljs^not a,_qiKiStion, 

it is a 
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question of accounting for the absence of a very 
positive and universal characteristic of humanity 
as we know it in ourselves and in the race. If we 
are told that we do not know enough about the 
I life of Jesus to justify us in asserting that He was 
1 sinless, the rej3ly is that we know enough about 
Him to show us that He was so perfectly human 
that there is plenty of room for the ' flaws to 
Ippear. It is the absence' of the expected flaws 
which is emphasised in the assertion of the sin- 
lessness of Jesus. Sinlessness does not mean 
impeccableness, though it has sometimes been 
cmifounSecTwith it. What is really meant is that 
just in the very circumstances where we should 
expect the flaw or the failure, they are entirely 
absent and their place is taken by the perfect 
expression of the ethical ideal. We describe a 
man as honest, not because he has experienced 
every conceivable temptation to which honesty can 
be exposed, but because he has been subjected to a 
test which reveals that particular ethical quality 
and in which he might reasonably have been 
expected to fail. The combination of circumstances 
in which a temptation to dishonesty is possible is 
infinite, requiring an eternity in which to experience 
them. The character of the moral nature, however, 
is such that the liability to fall, whifh is , essential 
to a true moral probation, passes by means of that 
probation into incapability of falling. Ethical 
freedom, that is, becomes ethical necessity. 
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statement that Jesus was in all points tempted like 
as we are, yet without sin, does not mean that He 
experienced every temptation to which we are 
liable, but that temptation assailed Him in those 
parts of His nature which were vulnerable, just as 
it assails us. This is especially brought out in the 
accounts of the Temptation. 

The question is sometimes asked, whether the 
Temptation is to be regarded as. fact or allegory ? 
The true answer is that it is both. The reality 
of the Temptation is the fact, but to convey that 
reality to less sensitive moral natures the allegory 
is needed. The allegorical form in which the 
event is described renders it almost certain that it 
was from the lips of Jesus Himself that the account 
was derived. The restrained simplicity of the 
imagery, combined with the wonderful insight it 
affords of the extreme subtlety of the Temptation 
and the delicate moral sensitiveness of Jesus, make 
it practically certain that it came from the same 
mind to which we owe the inimitable parables. 
An examination of the nature of the Temptation 
shows how extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
it must have been to convey to the unrefined 
moral sense of the disciples in any other than 
allegorical form the reality of the moral testing 
to which Je^s was subjected. Perhaps nothing 
gives, or can give us, such an insight into the ex- 
treme delicacy of the moral nature of Jesus as 
the character of the moral evil which His soul 
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detected, and against which it successfully' struggled. 

It is hardly too much to say that, while the ordinary 
moral sense might regard failure in such a test 
as a flaw or defect, it would hardly regard it as 
sin. In the first JTen^tation, for the 

evil fronT^hich the sout of Jesus recoiled is the 
use of personal power and endowment for purely 
^individual ends. The good which He chose as 
' ialone consistent with the moral ideal is the renugdar 

ftion of personal gain in the interests oPffee service 
’ oF5hers7"'^s^t^^^^^ much to say that the evil 

' '^^Which Jesus rejected is the very conduct which 

^ I the moral consciousness of Society stamps with 

^51, tits approval as it sees it exhibited in the careers'! 

: ;|of those whom it characterises as su ccess ful men?| 

; IWhile Society may profess a certSn ^ourit o^ 

I .^admiration for the good which Jesus considered ; 

' I as alone consistent with the moral ideal, does it;; 

I I not in its heart of hearts regard it as more truly , 

i I quixotic , and utterly repudiate it in the case of 1 

i |it?^rsOns and daughters ? Society will patronise' 

3 and liberally subscribe to work in the slums, but 

it will regard with absolute horror and even indigna- 
i tion the idea of one of its own sons or daughters 

1 sacrificing a great career or a high position for the 

I \ purpose of devoting talents and ability for work 

'j \ in the slums. This is not merely the caiM in the 

I \ mammon -worshipping West ; it is equally true 

j the ascetic and East. India 

will readily yield honour and praise to the Sanyasi 


I 
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or Fakir, provided he chooses the path of the 
j. anchorite in order that he may reach the power 

and position of the Saint. Let the high-caste 
Brahmin, however, renounce all in order to devote 
himself to the uplifting of the despised Pariah, 
and she will repudiate him with even greater scorn 
and contempt. In the answer of Jesus — Man 
shall not live by bread alone, but by every word 

that proceedeth out of the mouth of Qod we i 

have the true ethical conception of life, the slightest j 
departure from which leaves a stain upon the soul, j 
Life cannot be interpreted in terms of the material ; f 
it must be described in terms of the spiritual. ! 

Man is not a collection of atoms ; he is an incarna-'? ? # 
°Ll wj)jd or and he only Ifg- 

truly lives as he manifests that special thought | | V* 
of God of which he is the expression. He is II ''v 
not, however, an isolated word, but a word in a 
sentence, and the true meaning of his life is in ■ 

the relation he sustains to the other words of God, ^ 

and the place he occupies in the sentence. To i' 

sustain that true relation and to fill that divinely / 
appointed place is to realj5.^,the,,rnp„ral^^ To ■ ' 

I swerve by a hairsbreadth is to fail in the realisation 

of the ideal. 

The second Temptation, graphically described;;? ^ 
as the suggestion to throw Himself down from ' 

I the pinnacle of the temple, is that subtle tempta- 

|l tion to which only the noblest souls are exposed. 

I It consists in a flattery based upon the recognised 
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, high ideals of life, which form the mainspring of 
tKe^sours action, and manifests itself in the sugges- 
• tion that the exceptional character will justify a 
’ departure from the path of obedience marked 
out for the crowd, especially if it partakes of the 
' nature of a daring faith and sublime confidence 

i in God. The temptatipn represents that easy 
transition from exalted religious faith and fervour 
into an arrogant presumption and a fanatical 
sSff-assertion. The history of the noblest lives 
’furhishes abundant evidence of the subtlety of 
the temptation and the ease of the transition. 
The case of Savonarola and the ordeal by fire 
is a striking illustration of this. Who can draw 
the line which separates childlike trust in God 
from that desire for a sign of Divine fevour, within 
which lurks the hidden doubt? How easy to 
deceive oneself that the rash and impatient act 
which precipitated events, and ruined the cause, 
was an act of exalted faith, when all the time 
it was dictated by spiritual pride and ministered 
to self-advertisement. The heights of the spiritual 
life have their dangers no less than the levels have 
their pitfalls. A sacred profession no less than 
a secular calling has its temptations, and those of 
the former are generally far more insidious. To 
wait for the revelation of God’s Will is far more 
difficult than to attempt its accomplishment. To 
keep one’s head on the height is a greater strain 
than to keep one’s feet on the plains. *The patient 
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and willing endurance of the martyr’s daily cross 
may be the true path of obedience, while the 
impatient snatching at the martyr’s crown by 
some precipitate act may but reveal the unsuspected 
flaw in an otherwise noble soul. It is the evidence 
of this careful and delicate balancing of the moral 
issues of life, revealed in this second Temptation, 
which gives us an insight into the fine moral texture 
of the character of Jesus. His answer — ^Thou| 
shalt not tempt the Lord thy God — is a revelation, j'| 
not only of the clearness with which He detected^ 
the lurking evil but, of the depth of religious 
feeling which it called forth. To submit God to a 
test as to I'lis faithfulness and love was an idea from 
which Jesus’ whole soul shrank with abhorrence. 
It implied not merely doubt on the part of the 
Son as to the B'ather’s character, but a usurpation 
of His position. It was a dictation of the terms 
upon which alone the Son will consent to walk 
in the path which the Father has chosen. It 
was the substitution, therefore, of the human for 
the Divine will, and as such it involved the destruc- 
tion of the whole moral nature. Such a suggestion 
allows of no argument ; it demands from the moral 
nature the emphatic negative — Thou shalt not 
tempt the Lord thy God. 

I'he strength of th e third JT ematjati on lies in its 
appeal, not to the amlntion fbr pSonal success, 
but to the nobler ambition for the success of the 
cause. Under the allegorical form of a vision of 
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f universal sovereignty to be obtained by a single 
I act _of_obebance to tbe paramount power, there is 
I graphically portrayed the temptation to s acrific e 
i the ideal by a compromise with the actual. The 
real sacrifice of the ideal, however, is disguised by 
representing it as a mere concession of a momentary 
character involving nothing more than the sacrifice 
of a personal feeling, which ought not to weigh 
against the success of the cause which is secured 
ithereby. It is the insidious suggestion that the 
iduty of personal sacrifice involves a concession 
|which“ Ts“’reany the sa^^^ It is an 

* attempt to delude the soul into believing that the 
duty of compromise involves what is essentially a 
compromise with duty. The nature of the tempta- 
tion IS such that only the greatest souls can feel 
its seductiveness. It is the man who has sacrificed 
everything and has nothing left who can alone be 
tempted to sacrifice his soul. For the sake of the 
cause he has given up everything which others 
hold dear. One thing, and one thing only, has he 
held back — ^his absolute loyalty to the ideal. A 
trifling concession, a momentary submission, and 
the goal is won. Can he not make the last and 
only concession which is demanded for the sake of 
the cause which means so much to the world ? 
The success for which he has striven is within his 
grasp ; the vision of the triumph of the cause for 
which he has sacrificed everything is spread out 
before his eyes. Shall he allow a purely personal 
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feeling of reverence for an unseen ideal to stand in | 
the way of the accomplishment of the very end | 
and purpose of His being? The high mountain,’^ 
which in the allegory is the scene of the third 
Temptation, is suggestive of the moral height 
where such a Temptation is alone possible. The 
fierce exclamation, “Begone, Satan,” reveals the, 
vividness with which the sin is perceived, and the! 
strong resentment of the moral nature which the i' 
Temptation called forth. Evil, stripped of all 
its seductiveness, stands revealed in horrible naked- 
ness, a loathsome figure coming between the soul 
and God. The moral nature, in a white heat of 
indignation at the attempted outrage on its stain- 
less purity, vouchsafes no other answer than an 
imperious “ Begone.” That which comes between 
the soul and its loyalty to God is unalloyed evil, 
whose instant dismissal is the sole answer which 
the moral nature can vouchsafe. 

The accounts of the Tempta.tion are their„p^n 
guarantee" of the reality of the esvent. In the 
ethical realm the power of the mind to imagine 
falls short of the power of the soul to experience. 
To attribute the accounts of the Temptation to 
the imagination of the disciples or of still later 
writers is not merely to attribute to them the 
greatest creation of Art ; it is to attribute to them | 
a moral insight which transcends that of their | 
Master. To dethrone the Master in this case* 
involves enthroning the pupil. As a creation of 
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Art, however, the Temptation scene is singularly 
deficient in technique. The artist who could have 
created such a scene out of his imagination would 
, never have left it so inartistically executed. The 
I last thing that can be said of the Sy^noptists is that 
I they are literary artists. They deal with a figure 
I v^iciilTlas' furnished Art with its greatest subjects 
and its highest inspiration ; yet their presentation 
of the scenes can hardly be described as artistic. 
This characteristic is specially obvious in their 
treatment of the Temptation. If ever there was a 
scene which lent itself to the finest and most 
delicate treatment, it was this great scene in the 
, life of Jesus. The Johannine writer, who is 
I distinctly a literary" artist, apparently so felt tHe^' 
I dTS^ci3ty oF treafihg^ it adequately fhat he left it 
I entirely out of his portrait. Its presence, especially 
I in the form in which it appears in the Synoptics, is 
the strongest evidence that we have here the reality 
of fact and not mere imagination. 

The importance of the Temptation in a delinea- 
tion of the personality of Jesus arises from the 
ifact that it calls attention to thq absence of defects 
f in just those places where and where only we 
Imight reasonably expect them. A great soul is 
lincapable of, because he is above, the petty 
meannesses which characterise lesser souls. His 
temptations are not those of ordinary men. If 
the mountaineer falls it will be in scaling the 
inaccessible height, hot in making those easy ascents 
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which content the man of the plains. Belief in 
the ethical transcendence of Jesus is due, not to the 
fact that He was free from the common sins, or 
that He possessed the ordinary virtues but, to the 
fact that we can discover no flaw where a flaw is 
not only possible, but reasonably to be expected. 
He walks on those dizzy heights which have been 
fatal to the noblest souls, and no vertigo attacks 
Him. He scales those peaks of the moral life 
which have caused the destruction of the finest 
moral characters, and He does not fall. The 
sinlessness of Jesus is no argument based on the 
silence of the evangelists ; it is based upon the 
moral achievements which they record. The 
Temptation shows us the moral evil He. resisted ; 
the life shows us the ethical qualities He incarnated. 


In the first Temptation we see Him deliberately \ 1 
resistm^he seductions of personal ambition. Ini ' 
the life we see Him daily and hourly giving| 
Himself and all that He possessed to the service| 
of humanity. In the second Temptation we see|? /■j ’ 
Him reiectineth€~airunnh voice of flattery and 
the insidious suggestion of spiritual pride. In the'i 
life we see Him steadily avoiding every tendency! 
to court popular favour or to encourage the flatter-| 
ing adulation of both priests and people, while atf 
the same time He waits patiently for the revealing 
of the Father’s will. Wh en th e people d esire to 
make Him a king. He ret ires . into the desert. 
WSeir^the opposition of the religious leaders 
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tempts Him to precipitate events in expectation of 
a Divine interposition in His favour, He with dra ws 
into retirement. It was only when it was clear 
th^no'other course than that of the Cross was 
open to Him that He set His face steadily to 
return to Jerusalem and endure the Cross which 
He TEiiew' awaited Him. He never courted a 
a violent death in the desire for the martyr’s crown. 
I He was as solicitous , to save His people,, from ^ 
I crime of His crucifixion as He was ready to ask 
I for forgiveness for the crime; they committed. In 
Ithe third Temptation we see Him r^ecting the 
secretly offered bribe of compromise and declining 
to tread the smooth but fatal path of a betrayal of 
the ideal. In the life we see Him offering the 
most resolute opposition to the false religious 
ideals which occupied the seat of authority and the 
throne of power. No overture.„friQiriJPharisee or 
Sadducee, Herodiap,.,^^^^eaIot, i.s_,^lpweff ^ to 
influenre His absolute loyalty to t lj-pTudeal ^ l &Je 
represented. He will sacrifice for the truth even 
His life, but He will not sacrifice the truth even 
» for His life. To Rvil, whether arrayed in the 
^ re^ garb of religious authority, or in the imperial 
purple of political power. He never bends the knee. 

. To God, the alone Good, He will, in the loyalty of 
J service, bow the head in the agony of death and 
; yield up His spirit. 

Another equally remarkable contrast which the 
personality or Jesus presents is the entire absence 
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of all sense of sinfulness. This is not due to any 
indifference in regard to the place sin holds in 
human life, nor to any attempt on His part to 
relegate it to a subordinate position in the thought 
of men. I 'he reality of sin a.nd, ,the absolute| 
necessity^ of zn eirtire' change of mind and dis- 
po^ipn in regard to it occupy the highest place in' 
tfis teaching. Of the consciousness of personal^ , 
fuiTt7 however, there is neither trace nor hint.’ 
Here again we arc not dependent upon the argu- 
ment from silence. The negative aspect of the 
question arrests the attention because the ethical 
sense in Jesus is so highly organised that the 
lack of its universal accompaniment, the sense of 
failure, is so remarkable. It is not that He 
makes the bold challenge to His enemies, “ Which 
of you convicteth Me of sin?” that astonishes 
us the most. It is rather that when rebuked 
by scrupulous Pharisees for company! ug with 
publicans and sinners He replies, “ They that are 
whole have no need of a physician, but they that 
are sick. . . .” In the presence of sufferers from 
a universal complaint He calmly announces not 
merely that He has no fear of contagion, but that 
He is its physician. The deliberate exclusion of 
iTimsclf in such statements as, “ If ye, being evil, 
know how to give good gifts to your children, 
how much more shall your lieavenly Father give 
the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him," coupled 
with the careful inclusion of the petition for 
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forgiveness and deliverance from evil, in the 
prayer He taught His disciples, is so extraordinary 
that we are compelled to ask whether this lack of 
the universal consciousness of moral failure does 
not imply a consciousness of moral perfection 
which is unique in the historj of the race ? 

This conclusion is supported by the positive 
statements, made not once nor twice in the Gospels, 
but frequently, that He categorically affi rmed the 
fo rmver^^s of sins. On these occasions He speaks 
with an authority which is without parallel. 1 ne 
very majesty of the moral law within our breasts 
which pronounces our own condemnation imposes 
an unbreakable silence in regard to the question 
of Divine forgiveness. Man has hoped that such 
forgiveness was possible; he has even believed 
that it was attainable ; he has been willing to 
adopt any and every means to procure it, but 
he has never felt himself capable of declaring 
authoritatively and categorically that sin is for- 
given. To do so has seemed to him a usurpation 
of the prerogative of God. To the chargb of 
blasphemy which this declaration of forgiveness 
brought upon Jesus He gave the only possible 
reply by delivering the paralytic from the physical 
consequences of his an. It was the precursor of 
that true test which Jesus has given ever since — 
the deEverance from sin itself. The only true 
guarantee of the forgiveness of sin is freedom 
from the an which has been forgiven. It is sin. 
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in its theoretical aspect as an alFront to God, which 
occupies the important place in much theological 
literature. It is sin, in its aspect of self-inflicted 
injury to the moral nature, which is supreme in 
the deeper thought of Jesus. There is a sense,! 
indeed, in which it can be said that sin cannot ! 
i nfli ct any iiyur^ on God, and probabl^fKe last| 
thing that can be truly said of the sinner is thatl 
in sinning he has any consciousness of affronting | 
God at all. Its injury, however, to the moral 
nature is manifest, and if this injury is repaired 
there can be little doubt as to the Divine attitude 
to the s inne r. It is possible to conceive of for- 
giveness apart from the moral recovery of the 
sinner, but it is impossible to conceive of the 
moral recovery of the sinner apart from Divine 
forgiveness. The forgiveness, that is, may or 
may not ensure the recovery, but the recovery 
guarantees the forgiveness. 

The point, however, which is here urged is 
concerned with the categorical declaration which 
Tesus claims to be authorised to make. If it is 

^ r r- — 

not blasphemy, and the whole character of Jesus 
"negatives such a hypothesis, then it implies such| 
airintimat e Ichowl edge ‘ of ' tlie ethical nature of ^ 
Gbd as justifies ahci' guarantees the pronouncement. 
That Jesus was conscious of declaring absolute 
truth in thus declaring the forgiveness of sin is 
consistent wjth but one hypothesis, namely, that 
there was an ethical onenesS-T)etween Himself am 
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God ; that a mistake in this matter was impossible. 
The least shadow of doubt would have rendered 
such a declaration impossible. The , religipua.. 
, ixperience of Christendom confirms the reality 
i ff the forgiveness of sins by the witness jof 
I lenewed moral natures, the result of a belief in 
mie power and authority of Jesus. A miraculous 
’^Jlioral healing is still the accompaniment~iif the 
declaration of the forgiveness of sins. The 
paralysed moral nature is healed and restored, 
and the reality of the forgiveness is guaranteed 
by the miracle of healing. It is^ doubtless still, 
possible fo'^^eny the authority of Jesus to forgive, 
but it is impossible to deny His power to save 
There is a final aspect of the personality of 
Jesus which remains to be noticed, apart from 
which, indeed. His religious significance for 
liumanity is entirely misconceived. It is what 
|we may call His consciousness of God. All 
piysticism bears witness to the fact, conceive of 
‘it ^'We may, that there is a knowledge of God 
which is as direct and independent of all reasoning 

t s the consciousness of self. It is sometimes 
escribed as religious feeling rather than religious 
?knowledge, but the description is quite inadequate, 
rand the c^trast between feeling and knowledge 
fails to indicate the fundamental conception 
‘underiying the claim of the mystic. To the 
mystic the difference between the higher and the 
lower knowledge of God, the difference, that is. 
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between the mystical and the ordinary knowledge, ; 
may be illustrated as the difference between the 
knowledge of the beautiful possessed respectively 
by the man who can see and the man who is 
blind. The one is direct knowledge ; the other is 
an inference. To the mystic there are supreme > 
moments when the eyer^df* 

and lie catches a fleeting vlsion^^ pf ^God. The! ' 
knowledge gained in these rare moments offi- 
that direct and immediate knowledge J 
cha^teristic of sight as applied to the beautiful, 
in comparison with a knowledge of the beautiful 
which is the result of inference and the descrip-;" 


tions of others. This soul-vision, as it is calledyi 
is, however, the extraordinary and the exceptional. 
It is usually obtained when the ordinary conditions 
are suspended and is lost when they are re-estab- 
lished. JesT^ cannot be regarded as a mystic^jn 
stasy. as understood by the 
mystic, there is not^4 single trace in His life or 
teaching. His knowledge "of tj'od, howevdrflk 
fti^ directness and immediacy is essentially thatl 
higher knowledge upon which mysticism lays 
emphasis. The explanation of this remarkable 
h^ns^«arid^.^^re^^ fact 

that the exceptional experience of the mysti^ 
seems to have been the ordinary and normal 
experience of Jesus. The ecstatic state of soul 
seems to have existed side by side with the 
ordinary and regular sense perception. In the 
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case of the mystic, the opening of the inner eye 
of the soiil is usually conditioned by the closing 
| 0 f the outer eye of the body. In the case of 
inner and the outer eye were Botfi 
,Mt the same time. His ecsTa?y'never‘ ihv-3!ved a 
Crance. iTe lived at one and the same time in 
fcoth the natural and the spiritual worlds, between 
Ivhich, instead of finding any contradiction. He 
|found the most wonderful correspondencies. 

I .1 furnish a remarkable 

Jconfirm£tior^ this, 

|tinctive feature of the teaching of Jesus, and they 
I stand unrivalled as expositions of parabolic art. 
Though they are pre-eminently artistic, they are 
never artificial. He did not create the corre- 
spondencies which He depicted ; He perceived 
them. His pictures are not fantastical or alle- 
gorical , they^re interpre^ tions of Nature rather 
repreg gntations 

quisite parable of the Pi'odig^^on, for instance, is 
not an allegory setting forth a conception of 
Divme love and forgiveness; it is an interpretation 
of human love and forgiveness revealing their 
essentially Divine character. Jesus does not in- 
vent the correspondencies which the parable reveals ; 
He calls attention to the correspondencies which 
actuaUy exist. Hie ^lfishness of the vountrer son 
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sin itself. The treatment of the father by the son 
is not something which the imagination invents as 
something similar to the treatment of God by the 
sinner ; it is the actual treatment. Sin, that is, 
can only affect God in that way. We violate our 
relations to God in the violation of our relations 
to our fellows. Similarly the father’s love and 
yearning after his erring child are not mere 
resemblances ; they are actually the love and 
yearning of God expressed in and through 
humanity. ILum|#i Jove does not ^ suggest, do 
t he mind that tmfefe may be something corres po nd- 
11 ^ to it in God ; it is the revelation to us of the 
actual love of God. HumahTforgiveness does hot 
inspire us with a faint hope that there may possibly 
be such a thing as Divine forgiveness ; it is a 
manifestation, however imperfect, of Divine for- 
giveness itself. It is this note in the teaching of 
Jesus which gives it its authority. He taught 
with the certainty of one who sees what actually 
is, not with the hesitancy of one who imagines 
what may possibly be. 

It ^is this direct consc io usness „ o f God, this 

-vSTSplains 

that absolute assurance which marks both His 
conduct and His teaching. He never wavers in| 
His walk, nor hesitates in His talk. No teacher 
was ever more positive, yet He was never merely 
sdLapgsJige. HedoesjjoLhesit^Jg.^^ 
own vpie dixit in ^rect^ Q-bldi^iLtp ite 
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of the inspired and venerated scriptures of His 
;^opTe,"""and to preface 'them* witK words which 
are’'n'ot arrogant only because they are imperial. 
In these striking contrasts between what He has 
to say and what has been already said, Jesus, does 
not assert the correctness of His own conceptions ; 
He assures us of the accuracy of His perceptions. 
, He speaks that which He knows or perceives ; 
I He testifies of that which He sees. The posses- 
I sion of the knowledge gives Him the right to 
I assure ; the fact that He sees necessitates the 
f categorical form of the witness’s statement. 

It is not merely in the form of His teaching, 
however, that this special character of His know- 
ledge of God is evident, I’he whole of His 
religious attitude is the outcome' of this intimate, 
cdMtant “anH. immediate consciousness of God . 
|To Jesus, ”1 jo 3 rs”hot a IJeing in Whom He be- 
|ii^ves p'He*'^ the Father Whom He knows and 
,||vith Whom '-'He is in consdint fellowship. God 
|is’'''a§*lSrand''iir s^ direct communication with 
"■jilhe soul of Jesus as the Universe is with the 
% bodies and minds of others. He is never isolated 
or cut off from communion with God, anymore 
than’men are isolated of cut off from communica- 
tion with the Universe. He speaks of Divine 
things with the intimacy with which other men 
speak of material things. He looks into the face 
of God with the naturalness with which others 
look into the face of Nature. The name Father 
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as applied to God is not peculiar to Jesus ; it_,is; 
found; in Judaism and in other ' religions. To; 
Jesus, however, the' terni" TsT’n'lio Veh^^^ namei, 
which may be applied to God ; it is the expression! 
of a conscious relation between Himself and Godl 
He calls God Father because He feels that He i# 
Himself Son. His consciousness of sonship is 
the ground for His conception of the Divine 
Fatherhood, and not vice versa. God is not 
conception to Jesus ; He is a perception. This ^ 

IS as clear and definite in 1 


consciousness 

the case of Jesus as the consciousness of the self.j 
There is, however, never any confusion between 
the two. The consciousness of the essential rela- 
tion between Himself as Son and God as Father 
is fundamental to the whole of His thought, but 
He never identifies the self with God . The| , 
reason is the very important one that His know-? :; 
ledge of oneness with God was not a deduction ofl^t 


logic, 

the Fourth Gospel 


The writer of k 
has made this fundamental f \ 
consciousness of God the dominating thought in:| 
his account of the teaching of Jesus, but he ha^ 

not invented it ; for it is as necessary to the religiouk 

1 ^ 'I 

thought of the Synoptic Jesus as it is conspicuous? 
in the Johannine discourses. The ,l^p3u9fli,j3ii,jdie 
Mount is unint^lligibjf, its ^ 
apart from this undgrJyitigJ^QRrCQnscipuwpss, and 
tHTparaBf^’i^lch are the istinctive feature of the 
Synoptists are unaccountable without it. Express 
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declarations in regard to it are not wanting in the 
Synoptic Gospels. The statements in Matthew 
and Luke, “All things have been delivered unto 
Me of My Father ” ; and “No man knoweth Who 
the Son is save the Father” ; and “Who the Father 
is save the Son ” ; and “ He to whom the Son willeth 
to reveal Him,” are as emphatic in this respect 
as anything to be found in the Fourth Gospel. 

A study of the personality of Jesus leads us up 
|to a mystery whicn it is as roolisn to deny as it is 
presumptuous to pretend to be able to explain, 
f The D ivine and t he Human elem ent a re so blended 
f in the ch aracter of Jesu s that the old antitbgsis, 
i mplied both in the ort hodov^’i^nd nnnrfbnda-v 
position s of the older th eolo gy, can no longer he. . 
recognise d. That antithesis was the outcome of 
a Deistic standpoint which both parties equally 
occupied. The unorthodox party assumed that 
if Jesus were real Man He could not be really 
Divine. The orthodox party assumed that if He 
were really Dmfie He could not be really Man. 
pVTbdern theological thought has moved completely 
^way from the Deistic standpoint of a transcendent 
fGod to the Theistic position of a God Who is 
I both transcendent and immanent. The theological 
|aspect of the sulyect does not here concern us. 
We _have bere ’ to do with the facts which the 
personality or Jesus reveals. If we are to arrive 
at any true conc^lion of the personality of Jesus 
we must study it not from the theological, but 
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from the historical side. The facts which such a 
study reveals may involve a theological doctrine of 
an Incarnation, but such a doctrine must be the 
outcome of the study of the facts. W e can 
never arri ve at a true doctrine of an Incmiation 
b^pe cula tions as to the ‘ nature of We ] 

onlj^know God as He is revealed. The revela- 
tion, therefore, is the basis upon which we must 
build all our ideas of the nature of the Revealer. 
This is the standpoint of modern theological 
thought. It is necessary, however, to emphasise 
the fact that the basis imon which we build is notl; 
any declaration aj,Jau.H ho Jesus was, but the actual| 
record' of what IJfi>did and sa idT The deciaration| 
mayTe’qurte true, but it is after all the mere label 
attached to the picture, while the actual record is 
the picture itself. It is not that the title of a great 
picture printed in the catalogue is official and 
authorised which makes it correct ; it is that it 
expresses in a word or phrase the thought which 
the picture reveals with a wealth and profusion of 
which language is quite incapable. “The perfect 
humanity of Jesus ” or “ The essential Divinity *of 
Jesus are alter all mere labels which we attach to 
tKe picture of the matchless face which looks out 
upon us in the figure of Jesus as the Gospel writers 
have portrayed it. Both these titles may be equally 
true and equally one-sided. It may be of supreme 
concern for the catalogue that a correct title should 
be given, aftd the discussion of the title may be of 
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extreme value in calling attention to the different 
impressions the picture produces on different minds. 
After all has been said and we have registered our 
definite vote for one or other of the titles, we all 
alike return to stand in front of the picture that 
we may perceive more clearly the glory of God 
as it is revealed in the face of Jesus. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE DIVINE INCARNATION 

In the previous chapter a study of the personality 
of Jesus was seen to lead up to a mystery in 
which both the nature of Man and the nature of 
God lie enshrouded in darkness. It must not, 
however, be supposed that the personality of Jesus 
is the sole creator of the mystery, and that all we 
have to do to avoid it is carefully to exclude every- 
thing of the nature , of the supranatural from our 
conception of His personality. Such a method 
doubtless avoids mystery, but it does so by 
rendering the personality of Jesus inexplicable. 
The mystery does not confront us at the end of 
the study, simply because we have excluded the 
mysterious which confronts us in the study. The 
personality of Jesus leads us to a mystery because 
all personality is mysterious, and that of Jesus 
supremely so. His personality does not introduce 
a mystery ; it emphasises the mystery already 
introduced by the appearance of personality itself. 
The nature of God is not the only mystery ; the. 

aog ? 
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nature of Man is also mysterious. To relate the^ 
personality of Jesus to either the one or the other; 
is not to explain the mystery. To assert that; 
Jesus was Divine is to deepen the mystery 
connected with Divinity. To assert that He was; 
simply human is to deepen the mystery connected:; 
with humanity. Moreover, both alike ignore the! 
fact which confronts us in the true study of the; 
personality of Jesus, namely, that it presents us I, 
with factors which show a relation to both. We i, 
cannot avoid mystery ; we can only seek to reduce 1 
the mysterious. 1 

To declare that Jesus was an ordinary man is j 
to leave out those very characteristics which make S 
Him different from every known man. His I 
moral nature, as we have seen, transcends every ; 
other ; His consciousness of God is a unique i 
consciousness. To leave out these two factors is | 
to omit those very elements which have given | 
Him a supreme place in the religious life of the i 
world. To admit these characteristics of Jesus j 
and to seek to account for them involves us I 
in a consideration, not merely of that common I 
humanity with which Jesus has so many affini- j 
ties, but with the Divinity with which He has I 
affinities so markedly in excess of ours. This 
contrast between Jesus and the rest of humanity 
must not be taken to imply that He was 
necesarily different in kind from humanity, but 
it does imply that there was such a difference 
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of degree as to call for some attempt at 
explanation. 

The older theological thought looked upon 
these facts presented in the personality of Jesus 
in exactly the same way as it looked upon the 
appearance of Man in the scheme of creation. It 
regarded both as the certain evidence of a distinct 
act of God having no necessary connection with 
that which had preceded them. Man was a 
separate creation, not an evolution. Jesus was a 
Divine generation, not a Divine creation. As the 
Creed puts it : He was begotten, not made. The 
newer theological thought has by no means 
repudiated the facts presented in the personality of 
Jesus, but it has frankly accepted an evolutionary 
hypothesis, with this important proviso, that for 
the process which evolution describes, the God 
which the religious consciousness perceives is 
demanded. It does not, therefore, look upon the 
appearance of Man as a descent from above, but as 
an ascent from below, the ascent, however, de- 
manding more imperatively God as its cause than 
even a descent. In precisely the same way 
modern theology seeks for an explanation of the 
facts revealed in the personality of Jesus, not by 
the declaration of any distinction between a 
generation and a creation such as the older 
theology emphasised but, by such an enlargement 
and enrichment of the conception of the cosmic 
process as will include, not only the appearance of 
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Man as we have known him in the race, but of 
the ideal Man, as we see him in Jesus. It seeks, 
that is, to extend the evolutionary process up to 
Jesus, but it insists that to do so the conception 
of evolution must be enlarged and elevated so as 
to be capable of including that revelation of the 
nature of God which meets us in the personality 
of Jesus. 

Such a position is capable of, and is constantly 
receiving, great misconception and great misre- 
presentation. The modern theologian is often 
represented as though he had no eye for the 
Divine in his outlook upon the Universe, and no 
room for God in the scheme of thought by which 
he seeks to explain the Universe. As a matter of 
fact he has no eye for anything else but the 
Divine in his outlook, and no room for anything 
but God in his explanation. This, however, in 
turn renders him liable to misrepresentation from 
an entirely opposite quarter. He is by no means 
atheistic, say these opponents ; he is Pantheistic. 
The charge of atheism on the one hand, and the 
charge of Pantheism on the other, are probably the 
most effective witnesses to his true orthodoxy, 
by showing that he really occupies that middle 
position of true Theism. Atheism and Pantheism 
are both alike reactions from that absolute 
separation of God and the Universe which was 
characteristic of the older Deism. Jt was a case 
of one being taken and the other left. Atheism 
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took the Universe and left out God ; Pantheism 
took God and left out the Universe. 

The standpoint indicated in regard to the 
modern view of the cosmic process determines the 
method by which recent theological thought has 
sought to approach an explanation of the doctrine 
of the Incarnation. It regards the Incarnation as 
a fact, but it seeks for an explanation of the fact 
through the personality of Jesus which is known 
rather than through theological speculation as to 
the nature of God which is unknown. It is the 
personality of Jesus which explains and interprets 
the Incarnation, not any conception of an Incar- 
nation which must explain and interpret the 
personality of Jesus. First get the principle as it 
is revealed in the facts, before deducing from a 
principle those applications which constitute the 
system by which the facts are explained. To the 
modern theologian the Incarnation is the revela- 
tion of a principle involved in the full conception 
of Deity, but it is so just because it is a revelation 
and not a speculation. It is an addition to our 
knowledge of God because it is an addition to the 
manifestation of God. The nature of that addition 
to our knowledge of the nature of God can only 
be expressed in correct terms of thought by an 
accurate study of the addition to our perception 
of God which the personality of Jesus gives us. 

All the terms in which it is sought to define 
the difference between what is called orthodoxy 
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and heterodoxy are useless for the purpose in view 
because the difference is not so much in the result 
obtained as in the method employed. To 
contrast the Divinity of Jesus, for instance, with 
what is called the Deity of Jesus, is to give to the 
term Deity a connotation different from that which 
it has when applied to God. That no one, even 
of the most orthodox school, believes in the Deity 
of Jesus as that term is used when applied to God, 
is evident from the various kenotic theories which 
are introduced to emphasise the very distinction 
which is expressed in the contrasted terms, Divinity 
and Deity. The fact is that all our explanations 
of the person of Jesus, in whatever terms they 
may be couched, are descriptions of a personality 
which transcends our own experience. They are 
mere views of a glory which eludes all attempts to 
fix it on the canvas of our minds. Our shades 
of meaning and carefully compounded expression 
are but the mere pigments of the artist trying to 
paint a sunset. They are of vital importance to 
the theologian, just as the colours are to the artist, 
but the glory of the sunset and of Jesus are 
unaffected by them. The theological terms in 
which we seek to express our views of the person 
of Jesus are but artifices after all, important m 
their place no doubt, but the Divine glory which 
we perceive in the face of Jesus is the manifesta- 
tion which secures from us all the homage and 
worship of the soul. 
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While we may repudiate the importance of the 
terms in which we express our conception of the 
personality of Jesus, it is necessary to emphasise 
the importance of the method of arriving at our 
conception. Our conceptions must be the result 
of our perceptions. The glory which God reveals 
is always far beyond the glory which Man con- 
ceives. The Logos or Word of the Fourth 
Gospel is a great conception, but the Life revealed 
in the Gospel is far greater. The exalted Christ 
of theology is a great conception, but the actual 
Incarnation of God in Jesus is greater still. The 
Divine would never have been conceived and 
expressed in human language unless it had first 
been perceived as it is expressed in Nature and 
in Man. It is a poor faith which fears that the 
landscape painter may have transcended the glory 
of the landscape. It is a mistaken faith which 
prefers to study the picture rather than the reality 
which the picture only faintly represents. The 
theology, even of inspired apostles, is theology 
only, just as the paintings of the old masters 
are paintings only. Religion, like Art, draws its 
inspiration from the presentation of the Divine, 
not from the representations. The conception 
of an Incarnation which is the outcome of our 
speculation as to what the nature of God implies 
may be a wonderful creation of theological art, 
but it falls Infinitely below the actual Incarnation 
of Divine love which we perceive in the personality 
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of Jesus. It is, of course, true that the power of 
perception varies, and that there are views of 
the personality of Jesus which fall much below 
the theological conception. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that the theological concep- 
tion is itself the outcome of a religious perception. 

It is here the same as it is in the case of Art. 
There may be many copies of the great masters 
in which the imaginative is more in evidence than 
the real, but the original itself is the result of a 
vision of reality, not of a mere creation of fancy. 

In the modern conception of the Incarnation, 
therefore, it is the real humanity of Jesus which 
is the foundation upon which the doctrine must 
be constructed. An incarnation which does not 
result in a real man is a simulation and not a 
reality. The Church repudiated Docetism, but its 
repudiation was due rather to theological concep- 
tions as to the work of Jesus than to any strong 
realisation of its contradiction of the very concep- 
tion of incarnation. In almost all the controversies 
as to the person of Jesus, that which strikes the 
modern mind is the absoluteness of the distinction 
between Man and God which is the fundamental 
starting-point of orthodox and heterodox alike. 
That Jesus was a revelation of Divinity was 
accepted by both ; that He was a revelation of 
.humanity was accepted by neither. The Church 
held to the Divinity and the humanity of Jesus, 
but its conception of the absoluteriess of the 
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gulf between the two was so pronounced that 
the mind, so Jong as it was perfectly free to think 
on the subject, hovered between the two, resting 
first on the one side and then on the other. If, 
however, such a gulf existed in fact as that 
imagined in thought, an incarnation would have 
been impossible. If the personality of Jesus 
reveals the human element in God, it also reveals 
the Divine element in humanity. If our con- 
ception of the nature of God is such as to 
exclude, not all, but any human element, and 
our conception of Man is such as to exclude any 
divine element, then an incarnation is an absolute 
contradiction in thought. God cannot become 
other than He is without ceasing to be God. If 
He becomes Man, it is, and indeed must be, 
because there is that in God which is human. 
If humanity is such that any Divinity is ipso facto 
excluded, then God has eternally excluded Him- 
self from entering it. 

Modern theology, however, is not chiefly 
concerned with such abstract reasoning. It turns 
to the actual facts revealed in the constitution 
of man and in the personality of Jesus. If our 
knowledge of God is to be something other than 
a creation of our own minds, it must be based 
on the manifestation of the Divine in the Universe 
and in ourselves. The only refuge from imposing 
our own conceptions of the Divine upon the 
Universe, wiiich is a deification of it, is the 
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perception of the Divine in the Universe, and 
the formation of our theological conceptions out 
of those perceptions. There is an idolatry which 
consists in worshipping the creation of our own 
minds, just as there is an idolatry which consists 
in worshipping the creation of our own hands. 
It is the manifestation of the Divine as we perceive 
it in humanity which constitutes for us that highest 
perception of the Divine which is possible to us. 
To assert that that which we perceive in humanity 
as Divine is something essentially different, is to 
shut us off completely from any knowledge of 
God -at all. To say that the love, justice, good- 
ness and holiness we see manifested in human 
lives are essentially different in kind from what 
they are in God, is to falsify our perceptions by 
declaring that what we instinctively recognise as 
Divine is a pure illusion. Such a declaration, 
however, is incapable of proof, for we have no 
knowledge of these qualities as they may be 
supposed to exist in God. The only love of 
which we have any experience is the love which 
man shows to man. After formulating our con- 
ception of love we can extend it indefinitely and 
apply it to God. We must, however, have the 
conception to start with, and we only get this 
conception through our perception of its manifesta- 
tion in man. The astronomer can deal with 
distances which utterly baffle all powers of percep- 
tion, but he is dependent upon the three little 
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barleycorns which make the inch. The theologian 
may speak of the infinite love of God, may 
formulate a conception even of the Divine nature 
itself and declare that God is love, but he too 
is dependent upon the love that beams in the 
mother’s face as she bends over her first-born. 
M'an is the measure of all things with which he 
has to do, and even of God Himself so far as 
human thought is concerned, just as the little 
barleycorn is the measure by which alone we can 
represent those infinite distances which separate 
star from star and world from world. 

It is the frank recognition of these facts, with 
all that they imply as to the constitution of man 
which explains the difference between the older 
and the newer method of approaching the question 
of the Incarnation. The older thought was 
dominated by conceptions of God which were 
divorced from the perception of God which had 
produced them. God was declared to be infinite 
love, but it was the adjective which dominated 
the thought rather than the substantive. Theo- 
logians were so taken up with the formulae by 
which they solved their problems connected with 
the Infinite and the Absolute, that they forgot 
the humble origin of the formulae. They were 
like astronomers working out their calculations 
of distance in infinite space, and unmindful of 
their entire dependence upon the humble little 
barleycorn vv^ose size first furnished us with the 
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unit of length. Men were so intent on sounding 
the depths of the Divine nature that they forgot 
that their “fathoms” were after all nothing but 
outstretched human arms. They forgot that the 
Divine attributes of which they spoke with so 
much assurance were nothing more than the 
qualities they beheld in a Divine humanity. The 
charge of anthropomorphism to which this sub- 
jected them was a small thing compared with 
the effect it produced upon their conception of 
man and their formulation of a doctrine of the 
Incarnation. It placed a gulf between humanity 
and Divinity which was impassable from either 
side, and the bridges they attempted to construct 
in their endeavours to explain the personality of 
Jesus were attempts to build arches over distances 
which were unspannable. The modern mind sees 
in the personality of Jesus that the gulf has been 
bridged, but it also sees that the gulf is not the 
impassable gulf the older thought supposed. The 
two piers are much nearer together than we 
imagined. 

The fundamental question with which we are 
here concerned is as to the relation of Jesus to 
humanity. Unless that is real the humanity is not a 
real humanity. The Virgin birth and the Nativity 
stories are matters upon which it is possible to lay 
far too much stress, either as regards their acceptance 
or rejection. The modern mind is undoubtedly 
sceptical as to their genuineness, while in most 
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cases it definitely rejects the accounts as quite 
unhistorical. It does this not simply as the result 
of historical criticism of the text, but chiefly 
because it does not feel the difficulty which the 
idea of a Virgin birth was intended to remove. 
Ordinary generation presents no obstacle to the 
idea of an Incarnation, except upon the assumption 
that human nature is essentially and necessarily 
sinful. We often forget the environment of the 
age in which the conception of the Virgin birth 
probably arose. Where man is not regarded as 
akin to God, the Divine kinship which is manifested 
in Jesus must be regarded as miraculous. Jesus 
can only be conceived of as Son of God from 
such a standpoint by the exclusion of the human 
father from any participation in His birth. If, 
as seems likely, the Nativity stories, or at least 
that part of them which refers to a Virgin birth, 
must be held to be theological creations, they 
were theological creations to account for psycho- 
logical facts. The real humanity of Jesus, coupled 
with His ethical transcendence and unique God- 
consciousness, were the facts which had to be 
accounted for. To the mind of that age these 
facts necessitated such a presentation of His 
birth, whenever His birth became a subject of 
thought. 

In Mark and John the subject of the birth is 
not an objeqt of thoxight, and, therefore, there are 
no Nativity stories. Matthew, on the other hand. 
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is concerned with the relation of Jesus to the two 
great names in Jewish history and national life, 
Abraham and David. He, therefore, begins with a 
genealogy in which this relationship is satisfactorily 
shown, and he is therefore committed to some 
account of the Nativity. It must be confessed that 
there is an incongruity in tracing the descent 
through the male parent to Joseph, and then 
breaking the connection by the introduction of 
the words, “ the husband of Mary who was the 
mother of Jesus.” This incongruity would dis- 
appear if it were not for the story which follows, 
in which the paternity of Joseph is expressly denied. 
Standing alone the words might be justified on the 
ground that they introduced the more familiar 
name of the mother and would not necessarily 
imply that Joseph was not to be regarded as the 
father. The story which follows makes this, how- 
ever, impossible. It is significant, however, that to 
Matthew the relation to David and Abraham is 
■' considered vital, and that this vital relation is 

traced through Joseph. Luke has evidently 
collected a number of Nativity stories which go 
back to the prediction of Elisabeth. A super- 
natural element is introduced even in the case of 
, ^ the birth of John the Baptist, and this element is 

' {'t still further emphasised in the case of the birth 

of Jesus. Both were great personalities, and the 
greatness is felt to demand some evidence of the 
extraordinary in their births. Luke’s genealogy 
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equally traces the descent through Joseph, though 
it significantly carries it back to Adam, a son of 
God. A reconciliation of the two genealogies, upon 
which a great amount of ingenuity has been ex- 
pended, must be regarded by an impartial mind as 
impossible. 

Modern theology does not accept the accounts 
of a Virgin birth as in any true sense historical 
records of an actual event. Their origin, however, 
is not satisfactorily accounted for by assuming that 
they are pure myths due entirely to theological 
prepossessions. They are not mythical enough to 
be regarded as pure myths. In the mythical 
stories with which they are often compared, there 
is as much contrast as there is resemblance. There 
is a blending of the natural and the supernatural in 
the Nativity stories of the Gospels which is entirely 
wanting in the pure myth. The result is that the 
stories, though mythical, are yet destitute of the in- 
congruous and the grotesque. The stories seem 
to point to something extraordinary in the circum- 
stances of the birth of Jesus, but what that was it 
is impossible to say. To the age in which the 
conception of the Virgin birth arose Jesus seemed 
to be unaccountable apart from a virgin birth, and 
they found in the circumstances attending His birth 
material which suggested the account they gave of 
it. It must be remembered, however, that it is 
in the Gospels which give us the Nativity stories 
that we have the genealogies. These tables of 
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heredity show how the relation of Jesus to the 
family and race in which He was born was con- 
sidered of prime importance. If the Virgin birth 
seems to separate Him from humanity, the 
genealogies link Him to humanity in the closest 
ties. 

This real relation to humanity necessitates an 
entirely different conception of Incarnation from 
that which distinguishes the older thought. The 
difference may perhaps be best described as the 
difference between an ascent and a descent. The 
older thought regarded the Incarnation as a 
descent of the Divine into the human. The newer 
thought regards it as the ascent of the Divine 
through the human. There is an interesting 
difference between an ascent and a descent even 
in the Gospels. Matthew, the Jewish writer, 
starts his genealogical table with the great figure 
of Jewish history, Abraham, and brings It down step 
by step to Joseph, using the great word father to 
indicate the relationship. Luke, on the other hand, 
begins with Jesus Himself, and carries the relation- 
ship back step by step until he arrives at God 
Himself, using the great word son to indicate the 
kinship. The later thought of Luke is un- 
doubtedly the richer, and its starting-point is the 
much more real figure of Jesus than the shadowy 
figure of Abraham. In much the same way the 
older theology, in its conception of the Incarnation, 
started with God and brought ua down to Jesns 
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born of the- Virgin Mary, with the result that the 
birth of Jesus was isolated from every other birth. 
The newer theology starts with a normal birth of 
Jesus, but carries us back even to the beginning 
of the vast and mighty cosmic process itself. In 
its thought the Incarnation is not a single mira- 
culous event in time unconnected with and un- 
related to all that has gone before. It is rather 
that mystery or hidden truth lying in the mind 
of God Who created all things with a view to 
the manifestation of that eternal purpose which 
finds its full expression in Jesus the Christ. In- 
carnation, therefore, is not something which has 
to be contrasted with evolution ; it is evolution 
transfigured and glorified. Evolution is not an 
explanation of incarnation, but incarnation is 
rather the real explanation of evolution. The 
cosmic process, that is, is not a blind aimless 
movement ; it is nothing less than a manifestation 
of the invisible God, a passing on from one glory 
to another, an unfolding of rich and ever richer 
beauty. It is the Word of God taking shape. 
Whose glory we behold reflected in the tiny dew- 
drop and the blade of grass, no less than in the 
firmament of glittering stars. This ascent of the 
Divine till it manifests itself in the glory of God 
in the face of Jesus, what is it but that the Divine 
first descended into the lowest depths that it 
might ascend through all the stages of the vast 
cosmic proccSs to heights of glory which eye hath 
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not seen and which it hath not entered into the 
heart of man even to conceive ? Long before 
evolution was discovered the theologian had come 
across the great principle and called it incarnation. 
As revealed in the personality of Jesus, however, 
the principle seemed so Divine that it was isolated 
and differentiated from all other manifestation of 
Divine activity. The vastness of the evolutionary 
process which modern Science has brought to 
light has broken down this barrier of separation, 
and the modern mind sees that through the 
process of the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
and that that one purpose is the manifestation of 
God. The process is, not an intrusion from 
without but, an evolution from within ; it is 
not a descent from above but, an ascent from 
below. 

Attempts have recently been made to differ- 
entiate the Divine manifested in the Universe 
from the Divine manifested in the personality of 
Jesus, as though the difference were not one 
of degree but of kind. The first is spoken 
of as evidence of the immanence of God, 
while the second is spoken of as evidence 
of the transcendence of God. That there is a 
difference in the two manifestations is, of course, 
admitted. The real question is as to how the 
difference is to be defined. Immanence and 
transcendence are two terms which contrast the 
revealed nature of God from the uhrevealed but 
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inferred nature of God. The contrast is made 
to prevent the inference being drawn that the 
fulness of God is exhausted in the manifestation 
He has made. It is based upon the recognition 
that the noumenal is, and ever must be, more 
than the phenomenal. The contrast, however, 
does not imply that the nature of God as it is 
revealed is different in kind from the nature 
which is unrevealed. It means that the God 
Who reveals Himself must be greater than the 
God Who is revealed. God, as He is in His 
infinite fulness of being, must transcend even the 
fulness of being which is manifested in the cosmic 
process. We do not, however, distinguish between 
the revealed and the unrevealed God as though 
the one were real and the other unreal, as Hindu 
thought distinguishes between a noumenal and a 
phenomenal Brahma. Such a distinction would 
effectually exclude us from any real knowledge of 
God at all. Nor do we, on the other hand, 
identify the revealed and the unrevealed God, as 
though the content of the one coincided with and 
equalled that of the other. Such a conception 
would issue in an essentially Pantheistic conception 
of God. We mean that the God Who transcends 
the manifestation of Himself which He has made 
is the same God Who is immanent in the mani- 
festation. Our knowledge which is derived from 
the manifestation is not knowledge of illusory 
being and therefore unreal knowledge ; it is the 
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perception of real being and, therefore, it is real 
knowledge. 

A clear perception of this distinction makes it 
impossible to sanction any attempt to distinguish 
between the Divine revealed in the cosmic process 
and the Divine revealed in the Incarnation, 
which involves a difference of kind rather than of 
degree. A difference of kind would involve the 
repudiation of all our knowledge of God derived 
from the manifestation of God revealed in the 
cosmic process. To set up a difference of kin d 
between the immanent and the transcendent God, 
which this attempted differentiation of evolution 
and incarnation implies, is to set up two Gods, the 
Immanent and the Transcendent, the One mani- 
festing Himself in the cosmic process and the 
Other in the Incarnation. Moreover, it is a mis- 
use of the term transcendent to apply it even to 
the nature of God as revealed in the personality 
of Jesus. If the manifestation in Jesus exhausts 
the fulness of God’s being, then He is no longer 
transcendent. The difference between God in 
Jesus and God in Nature is a difference between 
two mediums of manifestation and not between 
two Gods. One cannot be described as the 
Transcendent God and the other as the 
Immanent God, except by implying that there 
are two and not one. The real difference 
between the two manifestations must be sought, 
not by any arbitrary distinction in *the region of 
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mind but, in the place where it really exists, 
namely, in the dilFerence between the personality 
of Jesus and that of other men. To express that 
difference in any other terms than a difference of 
degree is to contradict the very conception of 
incarnation. If the difference in the personality 
of Jesus from that of other men be a difference 
of kind, then to speak of His humanity at aU is 
merely to confuse thought. 

It is quite possible to make a distinction 
between the two terms God-man and Divine- 
man so as to imply a difference, not merely of 
degree but, of kind. Such a distinction, however, 
must be taken with all that it carries with it. In 
the term God-man there are two nouns, the first 
of which is used as an adjective or it is not. If it 
is used as an adjective it can do nothing more 
than qualify the noun, and in that case it is 
merely the equivalent of the true adjective. Divine. 
If it is used, however, not as an adjective but as 
a noun, then it means that the two, God and Man, 
exist as it were side by side, neither being essenti- 
ally affected by the other, or else that the two 
together form a combination which is partly one 
and partly the other, but actually neither the one 
nor the other. If the two exist side by side, the 
result is a duality and not a unity. If the two 
form a combination, the result is a something 
which is neither Divine nor human, but half of one 

* m 

and half of the other. Both these are possible as 
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thought-conceptions, but what is not possible is 
to call either of them a true Incarnation. If the 
Incarnation means anything at all it means that 
God became man. A God-man, in either of the 
two senses above described, is not a man, what- 
ever else it may be. A man riding on a horse may 
be called a horseman, but the word horse merely 
qualifies the other noun, man. The horse upon 
which the man rides might be called a man- 
horse, instead of a riding-horse, but the word 
man would in that case be nothing more than an 
adjective to describe the kind of horse. The two, 
that is, are not two nouns, but a noun and an 
adjective. A centaur, on the other hand, is a 
definite term applicable to the conception of a 
figure supposed to be half man and half horse. 
The difficulty in the case of such a term, however, 
is that it is a conception and not a perception. 
We can only judge of what the Incarnation really 
is by our perception of that which we see in the 
personality of Jesus. That personality is neither 
a duality nor a combination ; it is a unity. The 
Divinity of Jesus involves a divinity of man as 
man, from which it differs in degree, but not in 
kind. To take away a Divinity from humanity 
is in the last resort to take away humanity from 
Jesus. If Man is in no real sense Divine, then 
Jesus was in no real sense human. If Jesus was 
in any real sense human, then Man is also in a 
real sense Divine. These conceptions of the 
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Incarnation are all involved in our perception of 
what is involved in the personality of Jesus. 

Incarnation is a conception which is absolutely 
inconsistent with any Deistic conception of God. 
The older Unitarianism recognised this and de- 
finitely rejected the conception in the interests 
of a strict and consistent Deism. It rejected the 
Divinity of Jesus, not from any failure to recognise 
the Divine in Jesus, but because it felt that to 
attribute Divinity to Jesus was to take away His 
true humanity. The gulf between God and Man 
was regarded as impassable from either side. God 
could no more become Man than Man could 
become God. This gulf was just as absolute to 
the Trinitarian, who in this respect was as Deistic 
as the Unitarian. His conception of the Godhead, 
however, as a Trinity enabled him to feel that the 
gulf might be crossed from the Divine side by 
predicating an Incarnation of the second Person 
in the Trinity. He no more asserted, or thought 
of asserting, that the Godhead became Man, than 
the Unitarian thought of asserting that God 
became Man. The real distinction between the 
two was not in their recognition of the Divine 
in Jesus ; it was fundamentally a distinction in 
their respective conceptions of God. They were 
both equally Deistic in their sense of the gulf 
between Man and God. They differed in their 
conception of the relation of Jesus to God, because 
in the Unitarian’s conception of God there was no 
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room for a relation while in the Trinitarian’s there 
was. Modern Unitarian and modern Trinitarian 
have both departed from the Deistic standpoint, 
and precisely for the same reason, that it is not 
consistent with facts. The absolute separation 
between God and the Universe which Deism 
implies makes any real connection between the 
two impossible. The creation of the Universe 
is as inconsistent with a Deistic conception of 
God as a providential and immanent control of 
the Universe. A truer perception of the facts 
has shown us that the whole cosmic process is 
inexplicable, save as we infer a something or some 
one working within the process which is at least 
equal to its production. This the religious nature 
recognises as God. It is no longer, however, the 
conception of a God Who is a T)eus ex machina^ 
but an immanent God, and the Universe is no 
longer a machine, but a body. This change in 
the conception of God is true both as regards 
Unitarian and Trinitarian, and it is the result 
of a clearer perception of the facts. The same 
thing is noticeable in regard to the personality of 
Jesus. In no direction has Unitarian thought 
shown a greater difference from the older thought 
than in the terms in which it now speaks of Jesus. 
It speaks of the Divinity of Jesus in a way which 
would have been fiercely repudiated by the olda: 
thought, and regarded as idolatrous. ^ It does so, 
however, without in the slightest degree retracting 
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its declaration of belief in the correctness of its 
conception of the Divine nature to which it owes 
its name. The change is due to a clearer percep- 
tion of the facts which meet us in a study of the 
personality of Jesus. There is that in Jesus which 
cannot be adequately described without using the 
word Divine. No a priori conception of the 
Divine nature can justify us in calling that human 
which we feel to be truly Divine. On the other 
hand, the Trinitarian has by no means stood still, 
either as regards his doctrine of the nature of God 
or of the person of Jesus. He recognises the 
immanence of God in a way which the older 
thought would have repudiated as Pantheistic. 
He does so without in the slightest degree admit- 
ting that he has departed from the true Theistic 
standpoint. Equally pronounced is the altered 
way in which he speaks of the real humanity of 
Jesus. His recognition of the real limitations 
of Jesus, of His participation in the incorrect and 
imperfect conceptions of His age and race ; the 
repudiation of the conception of the impeccability 
of Jesus, and insistence on the real moral probation 
to which He was subjected ; are matters which 
would have exposed him to the charge of rank 
heresy in the old days, and do not always keep 
him free from taint even in these modern days. 
His doctrine of the person of Jesus has been 
greatly modified by a study of the actual facts 
in the life of Jesus, as that life is presented under 
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the influence of a true historical criticism. Ortho- 
dox theology, however, has not yet been carefully 
and frankly revised. It has contented itself with 
making large annotations in the text, with the 
result that the annotations are often inconsistent 
with the text. This is especially the case with 
the chapter on the Incarnation. The text here 
is a Deistic text, while the annotations are all 
Theistic, and so pronouncedly Theistic that they 
contradict the text. Moreover, the annotations 
are so numerous, and based upon such entirely 
different readings, that an authorised recension of 
the text is the only thing that can save the orthodox 
position. So long as such a recension is d.elayed 
it necessitates the appearance of the many recen- 
sions of individuals which orthodoxy too often 
dismisses with the contemptuous remark that they 
are not only unauthorised, but unscientific. The 
latter charge may be as true as the former, but 
the far more excellent way is the production of 
a recension which is both. 

Hindu religious thought has also the conception 
of Incarnation, and it is interesting to note the 
particular aspect of the doctrine which the Oriental 
mind has emphasised. Between the philosophical 
religious thought of India, as represented by 
Vedantism, and the spiritual religious thought 
which finds expression in worship of the incarna- 
tions of Vishnu, supreme amongst which is the 
Krishna cult, there is a contradiction* which must 
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be regarded as absolute. Brahma, the One and 
Sole Reality, the One without a second, is so 
conceived that an incarnation is, strictly speaking, 
unthinkable. An incarnation of Brahma, as thus 
conceived, would be the establishment of relation 
on the part of One who is incapable of manifesta- 
tion, a union between that which is alone real and 
that which is essentially unreal. In philosophic 
Hinduism, therefore, there is no incarnation of 
God at all, nor can there be from the nature of 
the conception of God characteristic of Hindu 
philosophic thought. The basis for any concep- 
tion of incarnation is found in the idea of a 
phenomenal Brahma, Ishwara, the world-framer. 
This phenomenal Brahma is posited by Ved antic 
thought in order to account for the Universe, 
which its conception of Brahma compels it to 
regard as unreal. The relation of this phenomenal 
Brahma to the noumenal Brahma is the one and 
only thing which Vedantism admits to be incap- 
able of explanation. In Vedantic thought the 
phenomenal Brahma is no more real than the 
Universe. It asserts that there are degrees of 
reality, one thing being more real than another, 
or one thing being less unreal than another. 
There is a contradiction here which is absolute, 
because if Brahma is the Sole Reality, to speak of 
degrees of reality or degrees of unreality is 
unintelligible. The contradiction is involved in 
the fundamental conception of a One which is 
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an absolute simplicity. Vedantic thought does 
not arrive at its conception of God by a perceo- 
tion of the Divine. It starts with an a priori 
conception which it is for ever imposing upon its 
perceptions. According to its a priori conception 
the Divine is absolutely distinct from the Universe. 
That which it perceives in the Universe as Divine, 
therefore, can be nothing more than illusory. This 
a priori conception is constantly vitiating every 
conclusion at which perception arrives. The 
Universe cannot be a manifestation of Brahma, 
says the Hindu philosopher, for Brahma does 
not manifest ; Brahma simply is. The Universe, 
however, does reveal God, says Hindu religious 
thought, and it reveals nothing but God. Just 
so, replies the philosopher, but the God it reveals 
is not Brahma, the One and Sole Reality, but a 
phenomenal Brahma, knowing which you only 
know Avidya, Ignorance ; perceiving which you 
only perceive Maya, Illusion. 

Hindu philosophy allows the fullest liberty to 
the religious nature to formulate its perceptions 
derived from the relation the soul sustains with 
God and the Universe, but it insists that the con- 
ception of the mind as to the nature of the ultimate 
reality shall stamp as unreal every conclusion at 
which perception may arrive. ^ The Hindu religious 
nature has assented to this domination of the in- 
tellect with a unanimity which is remarkable, and 
with a result which has been disastrous to the 
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religious nature. It has enthroned God, not as 
He is or as He has revealed Himself, but as the 
human mind has conceived He must be, in the 
supreme place, and it has robbed the manifesta- 
tion of God in the Universe of all reality. It is 
necessary to bear this in mind in considering the 
•Hindu idea of incarnation, because the Oriental 
conception, while having points of contact with 
the Occidental, is essentially different. 

It must be understood in the construction of 
any theory of incarnation which will be applicable 
to Hindu religious thought, that the avatar (in- 
carnation) is not an incarnation of God, as He 
really is, but solely of an unreal and illusory 
Brahma. Vishnu represents this phenomenal 
Brahma conceived of in that aspect of his illu- 
sory existence which is described as that of 
Preserver and Sustainer, while Siva is this phe- 
nomenal Brahma conceived of as Destroyer or 
Resolver. Creation, Preservation, and Resolution 
or Destruction thus constitute the Hindu Triad, 
which, however, is purely phenomenal and the 
activities are purely illusory. It is Vishnu who 
is conceived of as incarnating, though so-called 
incarnations of Brahma and of Siva are occasion- 
ally mentioned. The avatars of Vishnu, however, 
are the true incarnations of Hindu religious 
thought. It is remarkable that these incarnations 
reveal some sort of an ascending order, beginning 
with the fish, ascending to the tortoise, the boar. 
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the half-man and half-lion, to the dwarf, and finally 
to the human incarnations of Rama, Krishna, and 
Buddha. These lower forms of incarnation present 
no difficulty to Hindu thought, because the phe- 
nomenal Brahma is conceived of as pervading all 
things. The form of the avatar is merely a cloak 
which is used as a disguise. The true object is 
not to reveal, but to conceal the deity. In all the 
incarnations some object is aimed at for which it 
is necessary to assume a disguise, and the ac- 
complishment of the special aim is the sole object 
of importance. A manifestation of the nature or 
character of God is apparently not even thought 
of, and the nature of the means adopted in ac- 
complishing the object is equally unimportant. 
The religious ideas which are thus seeking to find 
expression in these stories of the incarnations are 
all vitiated and distorted by the underlying con- 
ception that the gods, and Vishnu as chief of them, 
are all purely phenomenal beings having no real 
existence. Actions and motives, therefore, which 
would be utterly unthinkable in connection with 
God, as conceived in the Western sense, are at- 
tributed to the avatars without even a suggestion 
of impropriety. The human avatars are more 
truly deifications than incarnations in the strict 
sense. 

The contradiction between the philosophic and 
the religious thought of Hinduism is probably 
most pronounced and best illustrated in the 
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Krishna avatar. The Krishna of the Puranas 
and the Krishna of the Bhagavadgita are not 
only different figures ; they are utterly incon- 
sistent figures. The Puranic Krishna is an avatar 
quite after the popular Hindu conception; the 
Krishna of the Gita is a mere dramatic creation. 
The discourse between Krishna and Arjuna is 
essentially a philosophic discussion on the relation 
of the individual to the supreme soul. As such 
it is in harmony with the philosophic basis of all 
Hindu thought, and its prime object is the re- 
conciliation of all the conflicting schools. The 
so-called historic circumstances, however, and its 
alleged place in the Mahahharata are utterly 
opposed to the philosophic basis on which the 
whole discussion rests. From the religious stand- 
point Krishna is an incarnation of the god Vishnu 
disguised as a charioteer, and he appears as the 
religious instructor of the Pandava warrior and 
hero, Arjuna, for the express 'purpose of showing 
him that salvation is attainable in the faithful dis- 
charge of the ordinary duties of life performed 
in whole-hearted devotion to God. This is the 
religious motif of the work, coloured with the 
religious ideas of Hindu Pantheism. It is this 
true religious motif which gives to the Gita its 
religious value, a value which it will never lose. 
From the philosophic standpoint, however, Krishna 
must be regarded as the Supreme Brahma, the Sole 
Reality, whose incarnation is unthinkable and whose 
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essence is pure undifiFerentiated Being. The whole 
aim of the discussion is to show the absolute identity 
of the individual and the Supreme Soul together 
with the utter unreality of the whole Universe. 
The philosophy and the religion, therefore, are here 
in hopeless contradiction. Krishna cannot both be 
and not be the noumenal Brahma. If he is an 
incarnation of Vishnu, as the religious standpoint 
demands, then all the references to himself must 
be interpreted as referring to the phenomenal 
Brahma, in which case they are a flat contradiction 
of the philosophic standpoint, and a refutation of 
the whole argument. On the other hand, if Krishna 
is the Supreme Being, as the philosophic standpoint 
demands, he cannot be an incarnation of Vishnu, 
and the whole religious purpose of the Gita is 
destroyed. It is this dilemma which is constantly 
presented to Hindu thought. Either the phil- 
osophy or the religion has to be abandoned, for 
the one is irreconcilable with the other. The 
Indian mind has had to choose between these two 
alternatives all through its history, and the effect 
of the choice is seen both in the past and in the 
present history. In the religious evolution of 
India a subtle metaphysical mind has contended 
with a sensitive religious nature, with the result 
that philosophy and religion have both in turn 
dominated rather than assisted each other. The 
rise of Buddhism was a revolt of the religious 
nature against the tyranny of Brahminical meta- 
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physics quite as much as against the pretensions 
of Brahminical priestcraft. Its so-called atheistical 
teaching was a protest against the value of a purely 
metaphysical conception of God. Buddha felt that 
the fundamental conception upon which the meta- 
physical Brahmin based religion was incapable of 
ministering to the religious nature. The real 
Brahma was a mere metaphysical conception, while 
the gods of the Vedas were but phenomenal and 
not real. Like a modern Pragmatist he turned 
away from mere metaphysical subtleties to a con- 
sideration of the things which had real value as 
a means of escaping the constant revolutions of 
the wheel of life. "With his simple creed and his 
j beautiful life Buddha incarnated in his own person 

I the religious ideal of his people and, before the 

I absolute sincerity and whole-hearted devotion of 

j his followers, Brahmanism retreated discredited 

{ and discomfited. 

I For a time the religious nature of the Hindu 

I had the field to itself, and the rapid spread of 

j Buddhism abroad shows how strong and vigorous 

j that nature can be when it is fed and nourished. 

J What Brahmin metaphysical subtlety could not do, 

I Brahmin ingenuity accomplished, and Buddhism 

I was subjugated not by force of arms, but by 

I diplomatic art. Buddha was incorporated in the 

I Hindu pantheon, and represented as an incarna- 

j tion of Vishnu. It is extremely probable that it 

was to this astute policy of Brahmanism that 

R 
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Hinduism owes its elaboration of the doctrine of 
incarnation. Be this as it may, it is certain that 
the conception of incarnation is a contradiction of 
the conception of Brahma which underlies Hindu 
metaphysic. The Bhagavadgita was an attempt 
at a reconciliation of the metaphysical mind and 
the intensely religious nature of India. It was 
evidently written by one who was as intensely 
religious as he was subtly metaphysical. Its 
success, as a work of consummate art, may be 
judged by the fact that it is admired by all the 
sects, however diverse in opinion. Each sect finds 
in it the strongest confirmation of its own most 
cherished opinions and the truest refutation of 
the opinions of others. The dilemma, however, 
remains exactly where it was, and, in fact, is most ; 
pronounced in the very book which was to resolve ; 
it. Religious India takes one or other of the two 
alternatives oiffered to its choice, and divides into : 
a metaphysical India with its Guyana marga and a 
spiritual India with its Bhakti marga. The two [ 
ways, however, are not converging lines meeting ^ 
at a common centre ; they are parallel lines which ! 
never meet. 

East and West have been confronted with the : 
salne great religious problem, — ^the construction of I 
a worthy and adequate conception of God. In | 
their manner of treating the problem there are | 
many similarities and some striking differences. I 
In both we see the same dominance of the mind [ 
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over the spirit, with the result that a conception 
of the mind has tended over and over again to 
nullify the perception of the spirit. In the West 
the Deistic a priori conception of God dominated 
religious thought and rendered the perception of 
the Divine in the Universe and in Man null and 
void. In the East the Vedantic iapr/oW concep- 
tion of a metaphysical Brahma has dominated the 
religious thought of India, rendering any perception 
of the Divine in the Universe impossible. There 
is, however, a remarkable contrast which is worth 
noticing. The Deistic conception of the West 
affected the relation of God to the Universe and 
to Man. The Vedantic conception of the East 
affected the relation of God to the Universe only. 
In Vedantic thought the Universe is a mere 
appearance, while the soul of Man is identified 
not with the phenomenal Brahma, but with the 
noumenal Brahma. In both East and West 
appears the conception of incarnation as distinct 
from mere deification. There is also a similar 
tendency both in the East and in the West to 
represent incarnation as a mere assumption of a 
human body, rather than as the real presence of 
the Divine within the limits of human personality. 
In the East, incarnation is the descent of the Divine 
with a view to the accomplishment of some object, 
and for that purpose the Divine is concealed and 
disguised. In the West, the Incarnation is with 
a view to the manifestation of the Divine nature 
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within the limits of human personality. The 
dominance of Vedantic thought makes the Hindu 
conception of incarnation to be that of the work 
of the phenomenal Brahma, and in no true sense 
a revelation of God as understood in the West. 

The great aim of the human mind has been to 
conceive God, while the great aim of the human 
spirit has been to perceive God. Conception, 
however, has been unwilling to wait on perception. 
The a priori assumption is more attractive than 
the a posteriori conclusion. In modern religious 
thought, however, a true conception is the result 
of a real perception. God can be recognised long 
before He can be described. We can indicate 
what is Divine long before we can predicate what 
the Divine is. The soul erects its altar to the 
unknown God long before apostle or prophet 
arises to tell it who the unknown God is. The 
Incarnation of God in Jesus furnishes us with the 
highest manifestation of the Divine which has 
been made. By means of it we may hope to 
formulate a conception of God which is at once 
worthy and adequate. That Incarnation, however, 
is not an isolated event having no connection with 
anything which has preceded it. It is not a 
contradiction, but a confirmation of that unfolding 
of the Divine which evolution, rightly interpreted, 
reveals. It is at once a revelation both of Divinity 
and of humanity. No man has seen God at any 
time, but we have seen in the personality of Jesus, 
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the Divine in a measure and in a pureness which 
we have seen nowhere else. If the Theism of the 
West is to complete its emancipation from the old 
Deistic conception, it can only do so as it interprets 
the relation between the Divine and the human as 
that relation is revealed in the person of Jesus. 

The Incarnation is not merely the manifestation 
of God ; it is equally the revelation of ideal 
humanity. If as we gaze upon the glory revealed 
in the face of Jesus we exclaim that this must be 
the Son of God, it is equally true that as we look 
upon His perfect humanity no less revealed in 
His deeds and life, we are forced to exclaim that 
this must be the Brother for whom we have waited 
so long. If God is the Father of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, He must also be the Our Father to Whom 
our Brother taught us to pray. If there is a 
humanity indissolubly joined to the Divinity in 
the person of Jesus, then there is a Divinity 
indissolubly joined to humanity in our personality 
too. Whatever alterations in our conception of 
the Divine nature these perceptions involve must 
be made, for it is not by confining ourselves to 
that which we have already comprehended that 
true knowledge grows, but by admitting every 
fresh apprehension of the truth. In the same way, 
if Vedantism is to complete its explanation it must 
emancipate itself from the true illusion created by 
its own mind of an unreal Universe standing over 
against a Brahma, who is the Sole Reality, but 
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with which the Universe has absolutely no relation. 
It can only do this as it recognises an Incarnation 
which reveals in an ethical radiance and a mystic 
consciousness which are unique the glory of the 
true and real God. It is in the Divine Incarnation 
in Jesus the Christ that the Hindu religious nature 
will find its true satisfaction. It is in the inter- 
pretation of that Divine Incarnation that the 
Hindu philosophical mind will achieve its greatest 
triumph and render its highest service to the 
world. 



CHAPTER VIII 

I THE CROSS OF CHRIST 

I Christianity is not merely the religion of The 

^ Christ ; it is the religion of The Christ Who 

was CTi^^ed. The Cross is as essentm to^Jlie 
religion as the CSrist. It is easy to regard both 
^ as mere myths, but the religion which emerges 

as the result of the process is a mythical Chris- 
tianity having no real connection with historic 
Christianity. To find a Christ and a Cross inv 
the solar myt h is not at all difficult ; the difficulty ; | 
is^Toff^^e a Christianity from the solar myth j 
which bears any resemblance to the Christianity ' 
of history. Historic Christianity may be _ madef 
■ mythical, but''''mJtgcar“Chr§tiamty^^^ 

i made historic. Tn the same way it is possibly 

^"Tep^St Christianity as the religion of Jesus, | 
the ,Ideri-, M^ and to forget the grim fact that I 
the Ideal Man was crucified. The result may | 
» be the production of an ideal religion perfectly ! 

adapted to ideal men, b ut it will b^,^li^e 
reseinblance to that historic ^ 
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exerdsed its wQiiderf^^^ on actual men- 

It is the Cross, whatever interpretation we nvsL'y 
put upon it, which has been the distinctive feature 
of historic Christianity. The Cross has afFected. 
The Christ quite as much as The Christ 
affected the Cross. For the explanation of tHe 
Christianity of history, a Christ without a Cross 
would be as inadequate as a Cross without ^ 

° ' significant: 

mutually interpret ea'ch”^otffer, 
and the religion which arises as the result of the 
perception of the significance of the revelation, 
not oHy includes both factors but, interprets 
them in the light they each throw upon th.e 
other. The crucified Christ is of necessity an 
entirely different conception from The Christ- 
Jt must be remembered, however, that it was not 
. ..of .The_ Christ which pro- 
fduced Christianity; it was essentially the cqrx- 

The Christ.^hq had been ^cruShSar 

The religious significance of the death of Jesns 
IS, and must be, the result, not of any a priori 
conceptions deduced from other religious ideas but, 
of the interpretation of the actual facts. Theo- 
logy must not impose its ideas on the historic 
facts ; It must first perceive the real significance 
m the facts, and from that perception formulate 
Its theological conception. Many theories pf the 
Atonement are perfectly logical deductions from 
their premisses, but they are anything but theo— 
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logical inductions from the facts. They are 
entirely mythical, in the sense that the principles 
they enunciate are not found in the facts, but 
imposed upon them. If the death of Jesus has 
any religious significance, it will doubtless exhibit : 

certain correspondencies with others to be found 
both in Jewish and in Gentile religions. The 
true significance, however, must be found in the i 

facts and not in the correspondencies. If, for 
instance, there is anything more than a merely 
superficial resemblance between the slaying of the 
Paschal lamb and the crucifixion, due to the date 
of the crucifixion synchronising with the Passover 
festival, it must be sought for in the facts which 
led to the death, interpreted in the light of their 
own true significance. To explain the death of ' 

Jesus by parallels drawn from the Jewish concep- 
tion of the Atonement is to impose a religious 
meanmg on an event rather than to see the 
religious significance in an event. 

If the religious significance in the death of 
Jesus is so great that it has abolished for all time « 
the slaying of the Paschal lamb, it must itself »>iVt * " 
present such distinct and different elements as 
will account for the effect it has undoubtedly 
produced. The religious thought and feeling 
which find expression in the sentiment that “ it 
is impossible for the blood of bulls and of goats 
to take away sin,” is something much deeper 
thap a mere renunciation of animal sacrifices; it I 
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represents an entirely dilFerent conception of 
sacrifice itself. The Jewish sacrificial system is 
the embodiment of religious conceptions in cere- 
monial rites which are framed with a view to 
illustrate these conceptions. The conceptions, 
that is, are primary ; the sacrificial rites are 
secondary. The lamb is sacrificed with the 
consciousness on the part of the sacrificer of the 
symbolical character of the act. However much 
this symbolism may be lost sight of in later ages, 
it was undoubtedly present in the institution 
of the ceremony. In the sacrificial act, when 
instituted, the religious significance was not 
perceived as contained in the act ; the religious 
significance was expressly put into the act. The 
slaying of the lamb, therefore, was no longer 
a mere slaughter ; it became a sacrifice. 

Christian theology has not infrequently treated 
the death of Jesus as though it were ceremonial 
rather than actual. This is to give an entirely 
fictitious character to the death and to make 
the whole theology based upon it utterly unreal. 
The death of Jesus was no more a sacrificial 
ceremony than the Cross was a sacrificial altar. 
Theology must build on an historic crucifixion, 
and that crucifixion was a brutal murder con- 
cealed under the disguise of a judicial execution. 
Religious thought and reflection may transfigure, 
but they must not transpose. The priests were 
not there to make an offering to God ; they 
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were there to wreak their vengeance upon their 
victim. The victim is not the victim of an angry 
God ; He is the victim of angry men. The 
Cross is not an altar ; it is a scaffold. If we 
find in these events a deep religious significance, 
it must be because we see it in the facts, not 
because we either transpose the facts or impose 
religious ideas on the facts. 

While it is necessary to insist that the death 
of Jesus must be looked at as an historic event 
connected with the passions and motives of the 
various actors in the scene, it is equally necessary 
to insist that it possesses unique elements which 
lift it above the local and temporary, and give 
it a significance which is universal and permanent. 
The true nature of any event is determined, not 
by the time and place in which it occurs but, 
by the nature of the forces whose action it dis- 
closes. John Hampden’s refusal to pay ship- 
money cannot be understood or appreciated apart 
from the great struggle between King and 
Parliament which followed it and gave it its 
significance. Luther’s burning of the Papal Bull 
cannot be estimated aright apart from the long 
conflict between Pope and People which issued 
in the Reformation. Hampden and Luther in 
the respective political and religious spheres were 
not mere individuals ; they were in a very real 
sense incarnations of the two great nations, England 
and Germany. Their acts, therefore, were not 
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mere personal actions of a temporary and local 
character ; they were embodiments of national 
movements, and as such possess national signific- 
ance. The defiance of the King by the subject 
and of the Pope by the priest are totally mis- 
conceived unless the personal and local are 
subordinated to the national and universal, as 
seen from the wider standpoint which the 
subsequent history shows to be the true view- 
point. 

In the same way the death of Jesus cannot be 
interpreted aright unless we perceive those larger 
issues which the unique personality of Jesus and 
the conflict of different ideals present. The Cross 
of Jesus must be seen in perspective and viewed 
in the light which history throws upon it. When 
so seen, the scaffold becomes something more 
than a scaffold ; the execution is seen to be 
something more than the expiation of a political 
offence. The offence which the Cross presented 
to the religious mind is not merely removed ; it 
is entirely transformed into a ground of glorying. 
The public execution has not only been redeemed 
from the infamy attached to it ; it has been 
entirely altered in character, so that instead of 
being regarded as the exhibition of human hatred 
it has come to be regarded as the supreme mani- 
festation of Divine love. To attribute all this 
to the alchemy of religious faith is either to deny 
that the change has been really effected, or else 
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it is merely to transfer the wonder which confronts 
us at the end of the process to the beginning, 
where it is a greater wonder still. If alchemy 
is the correct word, then the transmutation is not 
real but imaginary. In that case, however, we 
are confronted with the extraordinary fact that 
the verdict of history is on the side of the 
imaginary, for it shows us that the effect of the 
imaginary is more permanent than the effect of 
reality. If, on the other hand, the transmutation 
is admitted, then religious faith is a veritable 
philosopher’s stone of priceless value. Is it not, 
however, a much more reasonable explanation to 
assume that instead of any transmutation we have 
the results of Time’s assay, which shows us that 
what was regarded as a mere piece of rock was 
in reality a nugget of pure gold ? 

There are two points of view from which the 
death of Jesus, regarded as an historical event, 
must be looked at if we are to arrive at any correct 
interpretation of its meaning. ’We must look 
at it from the point of view of the actors in the 
scene, and also from the wider standpoint of the 
principles which were involved. If there is no 
religious significance in the actual event, then 
none can be got out of it. The death of Jesus 
was a grim and terrible tragedy, and any explana- 
tion which ignores the essential parts played in 
it by the real actors is artificial and unreal. The 
tragedy was not the tragedy of drama, in which 
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the actors assume parts ; it was the tragedy of 
real life in which those who took part in it worked 
out their destinies. From the wider standpoint 
in which the scene comes before us as the conflict 
of principles, the dramatic element of necessity 
comes in, and those taking part in the actual 
tragedy of real life are seen to be at the same 
time representing a scene in the greater tragedy 
of universal life. Their real part in this larger 
tragedy, however, is determined by the actual 
part they played in the smaller, and not vice 
versa. The true test as to the correctness of 
the representation in the drama, therefore, is its 
agreement with the presentation made in the actual 
tragedy. Theology has by no means observed 
this essential distinction, with the result that it 
has imposed its dramatic readings on to its 
historical reading, thus converting history into 
drama, and drama into history. There is both 
drama and history, but the drama must be con- 
structed out of the history, and not imposed 
upon it. 

It is clear from the narratives that the leaders 
of the two great religious parties, Pharisees and 
Sadducees, in temporary alliance, were directly 
responsible for the death of Jesus. It is also 
equally clear that the people were accessories. 
The motives which swayed these different actors 
were varied, but they must at least have found 
some common ground of agreement. It seems 
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also clear from the narratives that their action 
was partly religious and partly political. The 
political, however, arose out of the religious. If 
we bear these facts in mind, it is not difficult to 
see that the common hostility, exhibited by these 
diverse parties amongst the actors, is founded 
upon a general agreement that Jesus was dangerous 
to the aims and purposes of each. It was not 
that His aims and purposes differed from those 
of either of the two great parties, which caused 
them to combine together for His destruction ; it 
was rather because they saw in Him something 
which was dangerous to their own positions and 
to the safety and security of the existing order. 
His uncompromising opposition to the religious 
ideals they represented was sufficient to arouse 
their animosity, but it was evidently the fear 
which His acceptance by the people as the Messiah 
engendered in their minds which led to their 
combining against Him. He was a Messiah 
whom none could accept with any hope of further- 
ing their particular aims, while His own aims were 
of such a character as not only to be unacceptable, 
but in their opinion to be doomed to failure. 
From His success they reahsed they had nothing 
to gain, while from His failure they had every- 
thing to fear. 

The political charge which was formulated 
against Jesus, when the case was transferred to 
Pilate’s court, was not a mere device for securing 
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His death. Between the blasphemy for which 
the religious tribunal condemned Him, and the 
speaking against Caesar with which He was charged 
in the Roman court, there is a distinct connection. 
He claimed to be the Messiah, a claim which the 
religious leaders repudiated. He was, therefore, 
according to the only conception of Messiahship 
possible to them, a rebel against Caesar. Though 
the political crime of sedition would have been 
a merit in their eyes if He had been an acceptable 
and acknowledged Messiah, their repudiation of 
His claim made it possible for them to fall back 
on the political offence as a means of securing 
that condemnation which they had themselves 
pronounced on the religious offence. A non- 
political Messiah was from the standpoint of both 
Pharisee and Sadducee an impossible conception. 
Moreover, in the state of Jewish national life at 
the time, the Messianic claim could not be made 
without a realisation of the danger it involved. 
The religious idea was no doubt fundamental, 
but the political idea was dominant in the minds 
of leaders and people. 

The political danger could only be avoided by 
the acceptance of the religious idea. It was this 
consideration which compelled Jesus to declare 
Himself. On His acceptance or rejection depended 
the fate of the nation itself. The political concep- 
tion was a standing danger, deliverance from 
which could only be obtained by the acceptance 
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of the religious ideal for which Jesus stood. He 
foresaw the disaster which the political conception 
prognosticated. To Jesus both Pharisee and 
Sadducee were blind leaders of the blind, not 
merely as regards their religious guidance, but 
also as regards their political leadership. His 
assumption, therefore, of the r 61 e of Messiah was 
not the result of a desperate bid for personal 
advantage ; it was a deliberate attempt to save 
the nation from the ruin He foresaw, a ruin 
which so soon followed His own death. His 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem is meaningless, 
unless we see that it was of the nature of a 
forlorn hope forced upon Him by the conception 
of Messiahship which the leaders of His nation 
were fomenting in the minds of the people. To 
both parties Jesus was a man Who had undertaken 
a part for which He was not fitted and which 
He did not at all understand. As a religious 
teacher and healer He was probably obnoxious 
to them, but He was in no sense dangerous to 
them. It was the political aspect of the case, 
which His public entry into Jerusalem and His 
popularity with the masses had emphasised, which 
turned their dislike into hatred and their contempt 
into violent opposition. 

In their capacity as religious leaders and 
teachers both parties had been discredited in the 
public eye by every encounter they had had with 
Him. His open assumption of the character of 
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Messiah had given a political turn to events of 
which the two great parties did not fail to take 
full advantage. Their first act was to try and 
alienate popular sympathy which had so emphati- 
cally pronounced in His favour on the occasion 
of His public entry. The question as to the 
lawfulness of paying tribute to Caesar was designed 
with the greatest astuteness. It was put forward 
with the object of securing a definite pronounce- 
ment on the political question of the day which 
would resolve any doubt there might be in the 
minds of a few of the leaders who were in- 
clined to think that the mission of Jesus had no 
political significance. Men of the stamp of 
Nicodemus and the young Ruler make it clear 
that, however few in number, there were such even 
amongst the leaders. The speech of Caiaphas, 
with its contemptuous dismissal, of the scruples 
of conscience, makes this quite clear. The chief 
object of the deputation, however, was to alienate 
popular sympathy. The whole of His public life 
and teaching made it pretty certain that Jesus 
would not declare against the paying of tribute. 
They felt, therefore, that there was little risk that 
His popularity would be increased as the result of 
the deputation. While His answer covered them 
with confusion, it effected its main object in at least 
damping the enthusiasm of the people. The 
admiration for the answer was momentary. The 
fact that He had not declared against the obnoxious 
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Roman tribute, however, could not fail to alienate 
popular sympathy. 

The effect amongst the leaders themselves was, 
doubtless, to remove the hesitation of any who 
shrank from taking definite action against Jesus. 
It emphasised the conviction that He was assuming 
a part for which He was quite unequal, and that 
nothing but trouble and possible disaster were to 
be expected if matters were left alone. The 
speech of Caiaphas is that of one who knows his 
audience thoroughly, and Is a revelation of a good 
deal of the previous discussion. Its abrupt and 
impatient commencement — “ Ye know nothing at 
all” — shows us how, in his opinion, the real 
question for which they had met together had been 
shirked by those who had spoken, and indicates 
also that many in the Council had been averse to 
taking any strong action in the matter. Some 
had, doubtless, expressed the opinion that Jesus was 
a negligible factor in the political sphere Whom 
they could easily afford to despise. Others had 
sought to emphasise the heretical character of His 
teaching with a view to showing that He ought 
at least to be reprimanded. A few had probably 
urged that not only was He harmless from the 
political standpoint, but that He was a good and 
kindly soul, Whose deeds of healing had made 
Him popular, and that there was no need to 
proceed to extreme measures in dealing with Him. 
Caiaphas breaks in upon these discussions in fierce 
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impatience at their irrelevancy. What is the use 
of discussing the person when it is the position He 
occupies which constitutes the real danger ? He 
may be either the harmless fool some have 
represented Him, or the misguided heretic others 
have asserted, or even the kindly benefactor a few 
have tried to make out. What, however, has all 
this to do with the plain fact which stares them 
in the face, — that to the people He is a political 
figure and nothing else ? Whether He has taken 
this position Himself, or simply been thrust into 
it by events makes absolutely no difference. He 
is not the Messiah. Of that there is no question, 
and no one has even suggested that He is. He 
can be nothing but a Messianic Pretender, therefore, 
in fact, whether He regards Himself as Messiah 
or not. From a Messianic Pretender nothing but 
disaster to themselves and ruin to the nation can 
come. Why hesitate, therefore, in the course to 
be taken, through scruples as to the guilt or 
innocence of the person who occupies the position ? 
It is the position which is the danger, and any one 
occupying it, whether innocent or guilty, must 
bear the consequences. The alternative before 
them is not a question of the life or death of this 
man, Jesus ; it is the alternative of the life and 
death of thousands, the ruin of an individual or 
the destruction of the nation. 

The force of such an appeal is in the vividness 
with which it concentrates attention on the actual, 
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and the carefulness with which it studiously avoids 
any discussion of the ideal. It concedes every 
opposed claim, while making it evident that its own 
claim must have the preference. It is not merely 
a skilful appeal to self-interest ; it invests self- 
interest with the sacredness of a duty forced upon 
us by the coutse’ of events. What-we-must is 
represented as but another form of what-we-ought, 
while what-we-would is courteously promised a 
future interview. The death of Jesus was 
represented as a sacrifice which political necessity 
imperiously demanded. Jesus was the victim 
Whom Fate clearly demanded ; they were the 
priests whom Fate as clearly marked out to 
officiate at the sacrifice. The deed which the 
whole world repudiates as execrable was made to 
assume the guise of a sacred duty. The event 
which history shows to have involved the 
destruction of Jerusalem and of Jewish national 
life was represented as certain to issue in the 
salvation of the nation. The death of Jesus was 
due neither to the malice of His enemies alone, 
nor to the apathy of His friends alone, but to 
both together. It was not the result of religious 
bigotry alone, nor of political jealousy alone, but 
of both. The line of policy which the acute 
intellect of Caiaphas marked out was the resultant 
of all the forces, religious and political, which 
were represented in the Sanhedrin and in the 
nation. Jesus was rejected as the Messiah by the 
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nation, because He was not the Messiah for the 
nation. He was rejected all parties, because 
He was acceptable to no party. 

Important though it is to understand the 
motives and aims which were operative amongst 
those who were responsible for the crucifixion, it 
is of still greater importance to dfscoVer, if possible, 
what were the motives which led Jesus to take the 
path that ended at Calvary. Apart from all theo- 
logical prepossessions, it is quite clear from the 
Synoptic narratives that, up to the time of the 
arrest itself, escape was perfectly easy. His 
nightly withdrawal from Jerusalem, coupled with 
the fact that His enemies had to invoke the aid 
of a disciple to betray Him, shows that while 
Jesus did not shrink from encountering His 
enemies. He took ordinary precautions to avoid 
any clandestine attempt upon His life. It is also 
equally clear from His teaching and public 
utterances during the last week of His life that 
He anticipated a fatal termination to His career, 
and that He willingly faced it. 

The Johannine Gospel represents the whole of 
His life and work which culminated in His tragic 
death as the conscious carrying out of a settled 
programme. The Synoptic Gospels, however, 
make it evident that His mission and work under- 
went modification in conformity with the gradual 
development of His inner life. An impartial 
examination of the records forces the conclusion 
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that His realisation of being the fulfilment of the 
Messianic idea came to Him gradually as He 
became more and more conscious of Himself. 
The Messianic idea did not mould His life and 
character ; His character as it developed moulded 
in His own mind the Messianic idea. The 
completely different interpretation He gave to the 
idea is only accountable as the result of a growing 
conviction on His part that the consciousness of 
harmony with the mind and will of God which 
He possessed was the true authoritative exponent 
of the idea. Just as He interpreted the Scriptures 
of His people by the inner light of His own 
spiritual nature and did not hesitate to put His 
own authoritative statement side by side with, and 
even above, the declarations of the Law and the 
teaching of the Prophets, so He did not hesitate to 
interpret the Messianic idea by the light of that 
manifestation of the mind and will of the Father 
which He found in His own nature and character 
as the Son. 

This conviction, however, that He was the 
Messiah could only be the result of long medita- 
tion and deep heart- searching. The secrecy He 
enjoined upon the few enthusiastic admirers who 
had benefited by His marvellous healing, and 
hailed Him as the Messiah, was due, not simply to 
the fact that He knew their declarations would be 
misinterpreted but, to the desire that His recogni- 
tion should be the result of an inner conviction 
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born as the result of an experience of His true 
character as that was revealed in His words and 
work. This true conception of the Messiah could 
only be obtained by the nation in the same way as 
He Himself had obtained it, through the realisation 
that He was actually doing the true work of the 
Messiah. His answer to the dt^cipdes whom John 
the Baptist sent from his prison in the perplexity 
of mind which his captivity had produced is a 
strong confirmation of this view. He makes no 
categoric declaration, but appeals to His public 
ministry for the confirmation of His claim to the 
title. His careful interrogation of His disciples 
at Caesarea Philippi indicates His solicitude to 
know how far His definite resolution to prove His 
claim to the title by doing the Messiah’s work 
had been successful. His unfeigned joy at Peter’s 
emphatic statement, and the significant declaration 
that such a confession was the rock upon which 
His church would be built, show us the importance 
He attached to the change He was quietly effect- 
ing in the popular Messianic conception. 

The public entry into Jerusalem undoubtedly 
marks a change in the plans of Jesus which is in 
striking contrast with that which had preceded it. 
The true reason for this change is not far to seek. 
His popularity amongst the masses had begxm to 
wane, owing to the increasing bitterness and 
hostility of the religious leaders. The influence 
which His quiet ministry had produced in Galilee 
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was being undermined by forces which had their 
seat in the capital. The true success of His work 
depended not on a partial acceptance of a spiritual 
Messiah by the Galilean peasantry (while the 
leaders of the nation as represented in Jerusalem, and 
their followers constituting the bulk of the nation, 
still clung to «, political Messiah, and directed the 
course of events with a view to a political crisis), 
but on the replacement of the political by the 
religious ideal. A kingdom divided against itself 
could not stand. The two ideals were so 
completely antagonistic that any compromise was 
impossible. The real salvation which the nation 
needed was moral and spiritual, while that which 
the leaders stood for was entirely political. Jesus 
never appears to have entered into the politics of the 
nation at all. He judged the political goal which 
the leaders of His people set before themselves, 
not by their arguments, but by their characters. 
Pharisees and Sadducees were not religious sects 
because they were political parties ; they were 
political parties because they were religious sects. 
As political parties they had no interest for Jesus. 
His interest centred on their moral and spiritual 
ideas. He judged of the aims they set before 
themselves by the motives He saw inspiring them. 
A corrupt tree could not bring forth good fruit. 
Low motives could not inspire lofty aims. The 
character of the nation’s leaders, being such as He 
perceived, presaged disaster and ruin to the nation. 
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Blind leadership of the blind could only issue in 
both falling into the ditch. 

There was only one way which offered the 
slightest chance of saving the nation from the 
ruin towards which its rulers were hurrying it. 
The time had come for the appearance of the true 
Messiah, whose acceptance would, not only avert 
the political ruin which was looming on the 
horizon but, effect that moral and spiritual re- 
generation which the people needed. The course 
of events was hurrying the nation towards its fatal 
goal at a pace which rendered His quiet work of 
preparation, hindered as it was by the opposition of 
the national leaders, hopeless. The poison worked 
with greater celerity than the antidote. Jesus saw 
that the issue turned upon the acceptance of Him- 
self as the nation’s Messiah, in place of the leaders 
who were conducting it to ruin. The work of 
preparation was very imperfectly and very in- 
adequately done, but the night was coming when 
He could no longer work. A change of plan, 
therefore, was absolutely necessary. He must 
come forth as the Messiah and risk the possibility 
of rejection. 

The change in His plan was followed by a very 
deliberate and carefully conceived change in the 
place where His work was to be done. His work 
in Galilee, only partially done, must be re- 
linquished, for acceptance to be of any value must 
be in the capital itself. There is the same careful 
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choice as to the time when the declaration must be 
made. He fixes on the Feast when the capital 
would contain numbers from His own province of 
Galilee, whose influence and presence would give 
the undertaking, desperate though indeed it was, 
the greatest chance of success. It was without 
doubt an undertaking which was hazardous in the 
extreme, but it was not a counsel of despair. It 
was a forlorn hope, but it was a hope nevertheless. 
Jesus Himself fully realised all that was involved in 
the undertaking, both for Himself and for His 
cause. His lament over Jerusalem on coming in 
sight of the city at the very time that He was 
making His public entry reveals the reality of 
His forebodings and the slenderness of His 
expectations. The acclamations with which He 
was greeted by the fickle populace might deceive 
the disciples, but the Master estimated them at 
their true worth as nothing but leaves on a barren 
fig tree. The disciples might admire the wonder- 
ful buildings and call His attention to them, but 
He could not banish from His inner vision the 
ruin and devastation which should not leave one 
stone upon another. In the loving act of the 
woman who was a sinner He saw the anointing of 
His body for the burial. He had no misconcep- 
tions as to what failure to find acceptance might 
mean. He realised to the full that Hisj life was 
the forfeit of failure. 

While all this may explain His readiness to lay 
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down His life for His cause, it does not explain 
the consciousness of final success which underlay 
His decision, nor does it explain those references 
to His death in which it is evident that He regards 
that death as the culmination and completion of 
His life’s work. These references cannot be ex- 
plained as after-reflections on •th^ part of the 
disciples, for they are necessary to explain the 
remarkable fact that, after it was plain that His 
acceptance as Messiah was out of the question. He 
still remained in Jerusalem and made not the 
slightest attempt to escape. The leader of a 
forlorn hope who, after the attempt has failed, stays 
merely to be killed, betrays either mental or moral 
defect. We must look deeper for the true ex- 
planation. It is evident that there was a strong 
conviction on the part of Jesus that His acceptance 
as Messiah was not the only way in which He 
could save His people. It was one way, and the 
way which, while saving them, also absolved 
them from guilt. There was, however, another 
way, the last resort. It was the way of the Cross. 
They could prevent His living for them, but they 
could not prevent His dying for them. His dying 
for them would accomplish that which He would 
fain have effected by living for them. It was the 
bitter cup, however, from which His soul shrank. 

The agony in the Garden of Gethsemane, so 
vividly described in the Synoptists and omitted 
in the Johannine Gospel, is inexplicable when 
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interpreted as the mere shrinking of a particu- 
larly sensitive nature from physical death. The 
agony of Gethsemane is an agony of soul for 
which an adequate cause must be sought. The 
mere fear of death is quite insufficient to account 
for that terrible agony of the Garden. It was 
evidently something from which His soul recoiled 
in horror, as from a participation in actual moral 
evil. The only thing which seems at all adequate 
to call forth such intense suffering is the realisation 
that the path which the Father was pointing out 
for Him to tread was one which involved Him in 
bringing upon His people that final event which 
culminated in rebellion against God and the slay- 
ing of the Lord’s Anointed. That He Who had 
come to bring the blessing to Israel should end in 
bringing a curse ; that He Who had come to save 
should finish His life’s work by involving His 
nation in ruin and the perpetration of a crime 
against God without parallel in their history, was 
something from which His soul shrank with an 
agony which we can but faintly imagine. Well 
might He pray, “ Father, if it be possible let this 
cup pass from Me.” 

It may be safely asserted that if the dominating 
factor in this final appeal to the nation is the desire 
for their national salvation in order that they may 
fulfil their destiny amongst the nations of the 
world, yet it is dear that the mind of Jesus passed 
beyond the national to the universal, and in that 
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larger survey He saw that His work, hindered and 
thwarted by His own people, was yet destined to 
accomplish the supreme purpose of a moral and 
spiritual regeneration. The parables uttered during 
this last week of His life show that the mind of 
Jesus was occupied with the probable rejection by 
His own people, a rejection thjtt was each hour 
becoming more certain. He anticipates the passing 
away of the kingdom of God from Israel to others 
who shall bring forth the fruits of it. He looks 
forward to that turning'away to the Gentiles (which 
His true interpreter, Paul, was later on to carry 
out), when in the parable of the marriage feast He 
represents the servants as being sent into the high- 
ways and hedges to gather in the outcasts to fill 
the places which the elect had refused. The 
account of the Greeks who came to see Him dur- 
ing the Feast, though only found in the Johannine 
Gospel, is inherently probable, and may be regarded 
as resting on a well-founded tradition. At the 
Feast a good number of such Greek proselytes 
would undoubtedly be present, and it is extremely 
unlikely that they would betray no interest in one 
Who, without doubt, created a great stir at the 
Festival. The incident is chiefly remarkable for 
the evident impression it made upon the mind of 
Jesus. It is this, and not the mere fact that the 
visit of these Greeks foreshadowed the accession 
of Gentile converts, which secures for the incident 
a place in the Johannine Gospel. It suggests to 
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Jesus, with His mind already anticipating a fatal 
termination to His mission, that the Father’s will 
may involve larger issues than the salvation of the 
Jewish nation and, that in the carrying out of that 
greater purpose His own death may find a justifica- 
tion which it was impossible to discover from the 
narrower staqdppint. The pregnant saying of 
the grain of wheat falling into the earth to die in 
order that it may produce much fruit is extremely 
suggestive as an indication of the working of the 
mind of Jesus as the prospect of death became 
more and more assured. So far as we can see, 
Jesus had no narrow Jewish prejudices to over- 
come, and He was singularly free from that 
national pride which caused the Jew to look down 
with contempt upon the whole Gentile world. 
From the first He centred His thought, not upon 
political but, on moral and spiritual salvation. 
The transition, therefore, from the conception of 
the salvation of the Jew to that of the salvation of 
Man as man, though a distinct advance in His 
thought, involved no revolution. 

The distinct references which Jesus makes to 
His death are inexplicable from the political stand- 
point, because they are accompanied by the most 
explicit declarations as to the impending national 
calamity. His acceptance as Messiah might have 
averted this calamity, but His death by so much 
the more rendered it inevitable. The institution 
of the Lord’s Supper, and the position this rite 
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subsequently occupied in the mind of the Church, 
point unmistakably to a realisation on the part of 
Jesus that His death would have a unique place 
in the spiritual regeneration of men, which was to 
Him the supreme work of His life. It was no 
mere accident that this rite, as simple in its 
character as it is profound in dts ^meaning, was 
placed by Jesus in the position it occupies as a 
part of the Paschal supper. Just as He chose the 
Feast for His public entry into Jerusalem because 
it afforded the best time for an appeal to the people, 
so He chose the Paschal supper, with the same 
clear foresight as to its suitability for the purpose 
He had in view in instituting His own memorial 
service. 

This distinct choice on the part of Jesus is of 
far more importance than any theological impli- 
cations which the narrative may be thought to 
suggest. As a matter of fact the accounts are 
singularly free from such implications. It is the 
institution, and not the words of the institution, 
which is of first importance. It is the position in 
which Jesus placed the act, rather than any position 
to which the Church has elevated it, which gives 
it its true significance. The differences in the 
accounts in the Synoptists are of very slight im- 
portance, even from a theological point of view, 
and may be left out of account so far as the 
purpose wHch immediately concerns us is con- 
cerned. 
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The Lord’s Supper was the last Passover and 
the first Eucharist. Jesus was evidently conscious 
that the old order was changing and that His 
death would entirely alter the relation in which 
His nation stood to God. That Old Covenant, 
made at the beginning of their national history, 
had issued in the nejection of the Lord’s Anointed 
and was soon to culminate in His destruction. 
The killing of the Paschal Lamb commemorated 
the deliverance of the nation from the bondage of 
Egypt and its emergence as a political factor in 
the history of the world. Now, however, the very 
nation which had been called into existence that 
it might fulfil its high destiny of being a blessing 
to all nations is dyeing its hands in the blood of 
its own Messiah. With a hardness of heart far 
surpassing that of Pharaoh, the leaders and guides 
of the nation were setting themselves in opposi- 
tion to the purposes of God, and the Angel of 
Destruction was already hovering over Jerusalem 
as over a doomed city. Israel was no longer the 
oppressed ; she had become the oppressor. Her 
star was not rising, but setting, and setting as it 
had risen, in blood. 

On the little band of disciples gathered in the 
upper room had devolved that task which the 
nation had rejected. They and not the Nation 
would go forth to found that Divine kingdom of 
which the Davidic kingdom had been but the symbol. 
A New Covenant and a New Passover were being 
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instituted in which the Nation, as a nation, had no 
part or lot. The little band of disciples would 
have to flee for its life, but His own death would 
avert from them the destruction which woiJd 
overtake the city and the nation. A new lamb 
was about to be slain, whose blood would be the 
blood of a N ew Covenant. T he f on^iection between 
Himself and the Paschal lamb was too realistic 
to be merely fanciful. Jesus, however, was in no 
sense creating a new ceremony to typify spiritual 
realities ; He was taking actual facts and using 
them to commemorate the spiritual realities which 
a true understanding of them reveals. The sacri- 
fice which He wishes His disciples to remember is 
the sacrifice which He is Himself offering. The 
bread and the wine are not to be a new ceremony 
to take the place of the flesh and blood of the 
older ceremony ; they are a memorial of the real 
sacrifice of His own flesh and blood which He is 
Himself offering. His disciples are not to be 
priests with a new ritual ; they are to be partakers 
with Him in the work and cause for which He is 
laying down His life. They are so to identify 
themselves with Him in that cause, that they are 
to eat as it were His body, and drink as it were 
His blood. 

Jesus had to deal with men who were slow to 
grasp spiritual truth and who were too much 
under the influence of Jewish religious and national 
ideas to sympathise at that time with His deeper 
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conceptions. The only thing He could count upon 
was their love and confidence in Himself. This, 
however, was about to be tried in a way it had 
never been tried before. His death threatened to 
stamp out the last spark of faith in His mission 
and to turn their love into a merely piteous lament 
over His fate^ We cannot but be amazed at the 
superlative confidence with which Jesus proceeded 
to turn this fatal obstacle to the success of His 
cause into a means for its final triumph. History 
and our theological conceptions tend to obscure 
this wonderful confidence and this extraordinary 
foresight on the part of Jesus. History has trans- 
formed the accursed tree into a symbol which 
calls forth the admiring wonder of the world, 
and theology has turned His shameful death into 
a Divine sacrifice before which we bend in lowliest 
reverence. To Jesus, however, they stood forth 
in all their hideousness, threatening, not merely 
the triumph of His enemies but, the utter de- 
struction of His cause. Yet, as Paul significantly 
remarks, “ it was in the same night in which He 
was betrayed,” that Jesus instituted a simple rite 
which looked forward to a triumph without parallel 
in human history. 

Jesus made no attempt to explain the religious 
significance of the rite He instituted. Their 
minds were not open to His influence. Their 
hearts alone were accessible, and by this simple 
memorial He bound those hearts to Him, feeling 
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confident that they themselves would be able later 
on to interpret all that His death signified. By 
placing the rite at the end of the Paschal supper 
He made it evident that it possessed a religious 
significance, but He left it to a later and richer 
experience to interpret what that significance was. 
The one essential thing for thgm*to understand 
was that His death was a sacrifice which He Him- 
self freely offered on their behalf and that, instead 
of separating Him from them it united them to 
Him and to His cause. He gave them the bread 
and the wine in confident expectation that they 
themselves would partake of that which the 
symbols signified and identify themselves with 
Him in the fulfilment of the Father’s will, to 
accomplish which He Himself was laying down 
His life. It is the religious experience which 
Jesus here anticipates which aU theories of the 
Atonement are but imperfect attempts to set forth. 
The true nature of the sacrifice Jesus made must 
not be interpreted by the rite which He instituted, 
but by the religious experience which the rite 
anticipates. Jesus felt that, if His work was to 
go on after He had passed away. His spirit must 
pass into His disciples, and they must realise that 
His death, far from being the great obstacle to 
His success, was destined to be the chief means of 
its accomplishment. 

A careful examination of the references to 
BTis death to be found in the Synoptists forces us 
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to the conclusion that in the thought of Jesus 
there is absolutely no connection between His 
own conception of what His death meant and the 
theological conceptions connected with the Jewish 
sacrificial system. If we are to take the thought 
of Jesus as our guide in the interpretation of the 
religious significaftce of the death of Jesus, we 
must leave out of account, as He apparently did, 
all reference to Jewish theological speculation as 
to the meaning of sacrifice. In the institution of 
the Last Supper there is undoubtedly a reference 
to Himself as occupying a place similar to that 
of the Paschal lamb. The New Covenant in His 
blood to which Jesus refers, however, shows us 
that the thought in His mind is historical rather 
than theological. The reference is to the flight 
from Egypt and the sprinkling of the blood upon 
the doorposts rather than to the much later sacri- 
ficial ideas connected with the day of atonement. 
Just as the night of the hurried flight from Egypt 
marked the beginning of Jewish national life and 
was signalised by the establishment of a Covenant, 
so the night in which He was betrayed marked a 
new epoch in the relation between God and the 
larger Israel of faith in Himself, and it is accord- 
ingly signalised by the establishment of a New 
Covenant. His own death, at the hands of the 
nation whose Messiah He was, cancelled the Old 
Covenant with the nation and inaugurated a New 
Covenant ratified in His blood. It was essential 
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for the establishment of that larger kingdom of 
God which He had striven to introduce, that His 
disciples should be at one with Him in the carry- 
ing on of the work He was compelled to lay aside. 
Jesus felt that His death would be at one and the 
same time the condemnation of the old order 
represented in the gross matertaliSm and selfish 
nationalism of the Jew, and the justification of 
the new order of moral and spiritual regeneration 
represented by Himself. He seems to have antici- 
pated that the disciples, when they had recovered 
from the shock of His death, would inevitably 
regard that death as a barrier cutting them off for 
ever from the false ideals of official Judaism, while 
at the same time it drew them to Himself in a 
whole-hearted loyalty. In their minds the old 
order would be for ever associated with His 
death ; the new order with His self-sacrificing 
love. The simple rite which He instituted would 
be a constant reminder of the passing away of the 
old and the inauguration of the new order. 

Thus far we have examined the aims and 
motives of the various actors in the world’s 
greatest tragedy in order that we may understand 
what the death of Jesus actually was. We have 
to remember, however, that these motives and 
aims are representative of principles of universal 
application. The unique figure of Jesus changes 
what would otherwise have been a mere incident 
in an obscure part of the world into a dramatic 
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tragedy to which humanity turns its gaze with 
an interest and fascination which increase from 
age to age. That which gives to this scene its 
universal and eternal significance is not that Jesus 
stands here as the incarnation of Divinity, but 
that He stands as the incarnation of Humanity. 
As we gaze ujdoi* this scene we feel that we are 
not beholding the tragedy of a single human life ; 
we are watching the tragedy of human life itself. 
Jesus is not simply a man among men ; He is 
the Man in men. He is not one among many ; 
He is the Many in the One. The history, there- 
fore, presents itself to us, not as mere history but, 
as drama, and the greatest drama the world has 
ever seen. It is drama, however, just because it 
is history. Any treatment which lessens the 
historical element lessens the dramatic element. 
Regard the event as primarily dramatic and only 
secondarily as historic, and the real significance 
of the scene is lost. In a very real sense it may 
be said that the more theology you put into it, 
the less religious significance you get out of it. 
The more it is regarded as a sacrificial ceremony, 
the less does it become that one supreme sacrifice 
which abolishes the ceremonial. To make the 
religious significance of the event turn upon 
its supposed correspondences with ceremonial 
sacrifice is to elevate the rite above the reality 
which the rite does but faintly symbolise. If 
the death of Jesus merely replaces the slaying of 
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the Paschal lamb, then, however august the cere- 
mony may be, it is ceremony only, and the reality 
symbolised remains greater still. If, on the other 
hand, the death of Jesus is the reality which human 
need has symbolised in its varied sacrificial systems, 
then the reality must be found in the actual fact, 
and not in any fancied resembla:gice^ 

When we have put on one side all theological 
presuppositions and have looked at the actual 
event itself, what is it that makes this conflict 
between Jesus and the Jewish authorities of His 
day possess universal significance ? Is it not that 
we have here represented in concrete form and 
to a degree found nowhere else, that eternal 
conflict between the ideal and the actual which 
is the very essence of that struggle for richer 
and fuller life out of which comes the tragedy 
of human life both in the individual and in 
society ? Whatever theological implications may 
be contained in such a fact, surely the fact itself 
Is the supreme reality. It is, indeed, this fact, 
perceived according to the moral and spiritual 
evolution attained in each successive age, and 
expressed according to the varied theological 
conceptions of the great thinkers of each age, 
which gives to this local and temporary scene 
its universal and permanent significance. Sublime 
and beautiful though the life of Jesus is, it is 
its tragic ending which fascinates the mind and 
captivates the heart of humanity. His ethical 
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I transcendence and His spiritual attainments reveal 

to us those inaccessible heights to which our 
! aspiration so constantly soars, but which we 

! always fail to reach. It is in His agony in the 

i Garden, when He resists temptation even unto 

I blood and tears, and in the mortal anguish of 

Calvary, wherk He yields back into the Father’s 
hands the life which He has preserved unsullied 
and undefiled, that we feel we have One Who 
is fighting our battle for us, and vanquishing 
it the enemy before whom we have so often bitten 

I the dust and bent the knee. It is not the revela- 

tion of the ideal which has any saving power ; it 
I is the manifestation of the suffering inflicted by 

the actual on the ideal which saves. It is possible 
: to admire the ideal while we fraternise with the 

actual. It is no longer possible the moment we 
' have realised that the actual is the destroyer of the 

sj ideal. Tragedy has been humanity’s greatest and 

I most effective teacher. An evil will be tolerated 

and even entertained for years in spite of its demon- 
strated character as an evil. It is only when the 
s? evil has culminated in some great tragedy that 

; humanity rises up in its Divine might and resolves 

I on its banishment. The Cross of Jesus derives its 

force from the fact that it makes its appeal to the 
■ Divine heart of humanity and enlists its sympathies 

on the side of the ideal as against the actual. 
It is not an exalted Christ of theology enthroned 
in the heavens, but the Jesus of history lifted 
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Up on the Cross of Calvary Who draws all men 
unto Him. 

From the judgment of His nation Jesus 
appealed to the judgment of humanity, and 
humanity has responded to His appeal by revers- 
ing His nation’s decision, transmuting His crown, 
of thorns into a diadem of glory^and transforming 
His Cross of shame into a throne of dominion 
and power. The temporary defeat which He 
suffered as the result of forcing the issue between 
the actual and the ideal upon His nation and 
upon His age has been turned into a permanent 
and ever-increasing victory for the ideal. Ideal 
Man Himself, He appealed to the ideal in Man, 
and history has abundantly justified His reliance. 
Under the influence that radiates from the Cross 
of Calvary men consign the actual which they 
have realised to the Cross, and identify themselves 
with the ideal they see realised in Jesus the Christ. 
This is no mere theological dogma ; it is psycho- 
logical fact, established by the verdict of history and 
confirmed by the testimony of experience. Con- 
ceptions of the religious significance of the Cross 
of Jesus vary in their expression from age to 
age, but the perception of the moral and spiritual 
influences which come from the Cross is the one 
saving and redeeming power in the world. 

It is because this struggle between the ideal 
and the actual is so clearly and vividly presented 
in the conflict between Jesus and the leaders of 
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nation that the scene is not only history 
Lr-ama, and the greatest drama of the world, 
presentation which meets us in the historical 
d. is a representation of the conflict between 
xigher and the lower, the man from above 
tlie man from below, which constitutes the 
History of htimanity. When we have once 
ived this essential character of the history 
.re in a position to understand the cosmic 
xcance of the drama. In the drama Jesus 
s as the representative of humanity, just 
ise in the history He is humanity incarnated. 
Humanity, however, in both cases is an ideal 
.nity — Man, not as he conceives of himself, 
s God conceives of him. This representative 
cter of Jesus which meets us in its tragic 
in the death is equally present in the life, 
.e lowly birth, the gradual development, and 
quiet ministry of Jesus we perceive the 
gence of those higher ideals of individual 
ocial life in the few elect souls ; the gradual 
opment by means of which they reach 
rity ; their quiet difiusion amongst the people ; 
f which meet us in the pages of universal 
•y. In the transition from the Galilean 
try to the stormy scenes in the streets of 
alem, when the ideal comes into conflict 
the prejudices and vested interests of con- 
ed authority, a conflict culminating in the 
±y of the Cross, we are looking at a vivid 
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representation of those great world-movements 
which mark the upward progress of the race 
through the struggle between the actual attain- 
ment and the ideal aspiration. Nor is this 
representative character less pronounced as we 
see the actual, for which Scribes and Pharisees 
contended, finally yielding place <-to the ideal which 
Jesus represented, as this is presented to us in 
the historic replacement of the Jewish by the 
Christian faith. The Jewish Messiah, rejected, 
crucified, and apparently destroyed, gives place 
to the Risen Jesus, the exalted and all-conquering 
Christ. Finally, we see the Christ, the incarnation 
of the ideal, becoming incarnate in the many, 
and that hidden secret of the ages is at last 
manifested as the Christ in us, the hope of glory. 
This is not myth, in which principles and ideas | 
are imagined, clothed in fictitious habiliments and 
characters, and placed in the midst of painted i 
scenes ; it is actual history in which ideals are S 
incarnated, appear in real flesh and blood, and | 
work out their destiny amidst the actualities of | 
common life. 

It is not merely and not chiefly, however, as a 
representation of the larger history of humanity 
that this conflict is of supreme importance. It is | 
rather that it brings out into the light of day the | 
secret struggle that has, over and over again, taken 
place in the recesses of our souls. At the Cross of 
Jesus we see a representation of the tragedy of 
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our own lives as we never saw it before. It is 
the figure of the crucified Christ which arrests our 
attention and makes us conscious, sometimes for 
the first time, of the inner history of om own lives. 
Our memory goes back to those birth-pangs which 
we suffered when, in the dissatisfaction with our- 
selves and the'^isgust of our attainments, we first 
felt the stirring of the ideal life within us, and 
cried out of the depths of our souls : — 

And oh, that the man might arise in me — 

That the man I am might cease to be I 

We recall the growth of the ideal as it increased 
in stature, its earnest questionings and its striking 
answers within the inner shrine of our own breasts. 
The quiet Galilean ministry reminds us of the 
still small voice with which it wooed us to a 
higher life and a deeper purpose. The Jerusalem 
conflict and controversies bring home to us the 
opposition we offered and the objections we urged 
against the growing insistence with which the ideal 
within us pressed its claims upon our loyalty and 
devotion. We remember our own lonely vigil in 
the garden, and how the better nature within us 
wrestled in agony and bloody sweat. We recall, 
too, with shame and contrition how we ourselves 
played the traitor’s part and betrayed the ideal 
with a kiss. From our Gethsemane we pass to 
our Calvary, and in the pierced hands and riven 
side of the Christ, we behold the Man we might 
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have been but for the Pharisee we have become. 
It is this startling revelation of the tragedy of 
our own lives, which thus objectified divides the 
seeming unity of our personality into a duality of 
the actual and the ideal, the what-we-are from the 
what-we-might-have-been, which constitutes the 
redeeming message of the Cro^. .Unconsciously 
we take down the crucified ideal from the cross 
upon which we have nailed it, and put in its place 
the actual which crucified it. We can do no 
other, for what we have become fills us with 
shame, and our only hope is in what we may 
become through the spirit of the Christ. God 
forbid that we should glory save in the Cross of 
Jesus our Lord ; upon which the world is hence- 
forth crucified unto us and we unto the world. 

It is the crucified, dead and buried ideal life 
within us which the spirit of the risen Christ 
quickens into life again. Christianity is not the 
religion of a Jesus Who was crucified ; it is the 
religion of a crucified but risen Christ. It recog- 
nises, that is, that in Jesus there was the perfect 
manifestation of that Divine life to which we give 
the name of The Christ. It is this same Divine 
life which quickens us into life. A crucified Jesus 
could give us no help. He would call forth 
men’s pity, but He could render no help. It is 
the fact that Jesus is the Christ — Christ, the 
power of God and the wisdom of God — which 
gives us hope. That in God which was mani- 
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fested in Jesus the Christ is the ground, too, of 
our Christ-life. We are not, therefore, united in 
the mere bonds of sympathy with a dead Jesus, 
but with the risen and exalted Christ, with Whom 
we also are raised up from the dead past in order 
that we may live in newness of life. That hidden- 
life in man wjiich is a constituent of the nature 
of God Himself, and of which we are ourselves 
conscious in the struggle of the ideal with the 
actual, has been manifested in its full glory and 
strength in Jesus the Christ. It is that mystery 
of the ages to which Paul refers, and which he 
describes as “Christ in you the hope of glory.” 
Dead through our trespasses and sins, that hidden 
Christ-life within us is quickened by the spirit of 
the crucified Christ, in Whom we recognise the 
ideal we have striven for and yet failed to reach 
— the Christ Who has attained to that to which 
we have only aspired. This Christ, however, 
does not stand isolated from humanity in lonely 
grandeur ; He is one with us, the firstborn, but 
the firstborn among many brethren. His blood 
is, as it were, in our veins ; His life is the ground 
of our life. Because He lives we also shall live. 
Having been crucified -with the Christ, we shall 
also rise with Him. Having suffered with Him, 
we shall also reign with Him. Thanks be unto 
God for His unspeakable gift. 



CHAPTER rx 

THE CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF SALVATION 

The conception of salvation which is present in 
various religions, and in the Christian religion at 
different epochs, varies according to the measure 
in which religious thought conceives of Man’s 
highest good and of the hindrances in the way of 
its attainment. The word salvation ” is peculiarly 
appropriate to the Christian conception, because 
its root meaning is consistent with that optimistic 
conception of life which distinguishes Christianity 
from other Eastern religions. The fundamental 
idea of health or wholeness, which is the root 
meaning of the word, has often been obscured 
by an exaggerated emphasis on other aspects of 
the subject, but the dominant note in any truly 
Christian conception of salvation must always be 
the positive idea of the possession of life, fuller 
and more abounding, rather than a negative con- 
ception of escape from the penal consequences of 
sin. The negative conception is by no means 
absent, but unless the positive idea is prominent 
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and dominant, the distinctively Christian feature 
of salvation is lost sight of. 

The importance of this is seen when we con- 
trast it with the fundamental idea expressed in 
Hindu thought. The true word to express this 
religious thought of Hinduism is not salvation but 
deliverance, a deliverance from life rather than the 
possession of healthy life. To Hindu religious 
thought life is^j^®^ blessing but a curse, not a 
good but This is the fundamental starting- 

poin ^i l^l Hindu thought, and the whole of its 
religious thinking is coloured with this conception 
of the evil of life. Only after it has emptied life 
of all its contents and degraded it to mere exist- 
ence will it predicate being of God and assert that 
Brahma is. It has no conception of life apart 
from some form of evil, and, therefore, if man 
is to be delivered from all evil, it can only be 
by ceasing to live. Salvation, therefore, as the 
possession of fuller and richer life, is entirely 
contrary to the Hindu conception of Man’s 
highest good. 

In the idea of salvation as deliverance from ,- 
evil there are doubtless points of contact between! 
Hindu and Christian thoi^ht, but'Tt' is necessary! 
t<r'*K^Tnr*1mn3* ''‘3iaF fundamentally the goals| 
which Hinduism on the one hand, and Christianity! 
on the other, set before themselves are, not only! 
differently, but, in some respects, antithetic allvl 
conceived. The Nirvana of Hindu and Buddhistl 
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thought, even though regarded as more positive 
than negative, is essentially difFerent from the 
Eternal Life to which Christian thought and feeling 
aspire. It is probably true that Hindu and Christian 
aspiration are one and the same desire for the 
satisfaction of the religious nature, but it is useless 
to assert that they both mean thf same thing when 
they speak of salvation. When the Pessimist 
speaks of the pangs of hunger and the Optimist 
speaks of a splendid appetite, they are no doubt 
both referring to the same thing, but no one can 
say that the thought to which they are giving 
expression is the same. The reason for the 
different terms employed is to be found in a 
fundamental difference of standpoint. The summum 
honum to the Pessimist is the cessation of desire 
apart from its satisfaction, while that of the 
Optimist is its cessation through satisfaction. 
Nothing but confusion can come from a failure 
to discriminate between ideas which are essentially 
different. There is a growing tendency to make 
use of Christian terminology to express Hindu 
thought and then to assert that the similarity of 
language means a similarity of thought. This is 
not to bring about an understanding between 
Hindu and Christian, but a misunderstanding. 
It is not by misunderstanding one another nor 
by slurring over differences that we shall arrive 
at that higher conception of truth in which a true 
harmony is to be found ; but it is in understanding 
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each other’s standpoint and discriminating between 
each other’s thought on the problem of life that 
we shall mutually assist one another. 

In Christianity the controlling thought as ; 
regards salvation is entrance into a larger, _ fuller, | 
and r^her life ; in Hindu thought the controlling |‘ 
i 3 ^ is exiTTrom life, the cessation of the endless | 
births which only introduce the soul to fresh and I 
inevitable misery, a misery which is bound up | 
with the very conception of life itself. It isi! 
because the standpoint of each is so different 
that such an antithetical statement of the two 
conceptions is possible. This difference of stand- 
point is not to be ignored or set aside in the 
attempt either to express Hinduism in terms of 
Christian thought, or Christianity in terms of 
Hindu thought. The fundamental standpoint 
in regard to life itself must be examined with a 
view to determining whether Hindu or Christian 
thought has correctly perceived its essential nature. 
We are Pessimists or Optimists, not by reason of 
the conclusions at which we arrive but, by virtue 
of the premisses from which we set out. 

The modern theory of evolution is not likely 
to convert the Pessimist into an Ootimist. but it 
is undeniable that the rhodern outlook upon life 
is optimistic rather than pessimistic. The attitude 
of the modern mind, which the doctrine of 
evolution has so largely moulded, is an attitude 
which concentrates the attention upon the process 
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rather than on the actual and temporary effects, on the : 
goal rather than on the stages by which the goal 
is reached. The grounds upon which Pessimism " 
is based are just as pronounced as they ever were, 
but the whole process, as viewed from the ! 
evolutionary standpoint, is seen to be in the 
direction of the realisation of t^e good, the better ; 
and the best. In modern religious thought, 

therefore, where the theory of evolution has been : 
accepted, the whole cosmic process is being more i 
and more interpreted as the self-revelation of God, 1 
with the result that life, in spite of all the evils I 
associated with its manifestation, is regarded as i 
essentially good. Modern religious aspiration, : 
; I therefore, in the W esT" looksHForward ‘"toTtfirer and i 
i i richer life, and a^Seliverance from the ’gfHTS I 
> i obstacles to its attainment. This is not the stand- | 
; ‘Roiatoft^^stinctive .religion ^tb£^ i 

though it is nearer to the religious thought of 
Vedic times. Post-Vedic thought in regard to 
human life was emphatically pessimistic rather than 
optimistic. The modern Hindu who comes under | 
the influence of modern thought finds himself in 
opposition to that view of life which is fundamental 
in Hindu religious thought. The more he enters 
into the modern spirit, the more he feels that life 
is not an evil from which deliverance must be 
sought, but a good into the fuller possession of 
which an entrance must be found. To him the 
call of the city is deeper and truer than the call of 
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the woods, because life is not. to him that evil 
which the ancient mind conceived it to be. It is, 
on the contrary, that supreme gift of God by 
virtue of which we become partakers of the Divine 
nature. Tennyson expresses this modern view in 
the well-known lines : 

’Tis life whereof our nerves are scant ; 

’Tis life, not death, for which we pant ; 

More life and fuller that we want. 

In the Christian conception of salvation, when 
rightly interpreted, this positive element occupies 
the chief position and the negative element of 
deliverance is subordinate. As a Gospel to be 
proclaimed to men suffering from the evil of sin, 
the deliverance from the power , and thraldom of 
sin must of necessity occupy the prominent 
position, but the primacy thus given to deliverance 
is merely a primacy of order. Salvation is un- 
doubtedly deliverance, but it is a deliverance from 
disease which is the result of the possession of 
richer and healthier life. A man is raised from 
the living death of sin that he may walk in newness 
of life. The essential element in the salvation, 
therefore, is the vitality conferred upon him, not 
the mere freedom from the disease of which he 
was the victim. He is born from above in order 
that he may live the higher life ; he is raised 
with Christ in order that he may seek those things 
which are above. It is the positive rather than 
the negative element in salvation which is prominent 
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in the teaching of Jesus, Whose great word is life. | 
Paul, on the other hand, places the emphasis on i 
the deliverance, though he by no means omits the 
positive element. Jesus was conscious of the ; 
possession of life, life in perfect harmony with 
the mind and will of God. Of the lack of ^ 
harmony resulting in a low vitality open to the I 
inroads of the disease of sin. He seems to have had | 
no personal experience. Paul, on the other hand, I 
was deeply conscious of that living death which ; 
he so graphically describes in the letter to the | 
Romans, and, therefore, the deliverance which had I 
been effected through Christ fills his thought and I 
causes him to place the emphasis in his Gospel I 
message on this negative aspect of salvation. The i 
modern mind does not deny or repudiate the ! 
importance of this negative aspect which is so ^ 
conspicuous a feature of Pauline theology, but it ! 
places the emphasis where Jesus placed it, — on the I 
possession of life. In thus shifting the emphasis i 
from death to life, the modern mind is farther | 
from Paul, but so much nearer to the mind of I 
Jesus. It is easy to misrepresent this modern ! 
position and to charge it with making light of I 
sin. Such a charge, however, is a misrepresentation, 
whether conscious or unconscious. 

The modern mind frankly recognises that the 
basis of its theology is not the Bible, regarded as 
an infallible book whose words and thought-forms 
are the moulds into which its religious thoughts ! 
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must be pressed, but the religious experience of 
the race, and supremely of Jesus, the highest 
manifestation of the thought and mind of God. 
It finds in the Bible the richest religious experience 
of humanity, but it recognises that that experience 
has been expressed in thought-forms which are 
essentially temporary, representative of the age in 
which the writers lived, and coloured with views 
of the Universe which the present age has outgrown. 
The religious experience is of permanent value, 
but the expression of it is of necessity archaic. The 
religious experience can only be made a living 
reality for the modern mind in proportion as the 
expression of it is altered by replacing obsolete 
thought-forms by those in current use. To 
preserve the Biblical expression is often to sacrifice 
the reality of the religious experience, with conse- 
quences which are fatal to present-day religion. 

An attempt has recently been made to claim 
infallibility for the theology of the New Testament 
writers, while repudiating the infallibility of their 
words. As religious thinkers, we are told, they 
were infallible, though as authors they were 
dependent upon the language of their time, and 
their words must not be regarded as infallible. 
So far as one can understand the distinction here 
asserted, it is that infallible inspiration is claimed 
for their thought, but not for their words. Such a 
via media, however, is nothing more than an 
imaginary line rather than a path. It is like the 
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boundary between two countries which can be 
shown on a map by a difference of coloinr, but it 
affords no room for the sole of one’s foot. The 
infallibility of the Bible must be absolute or it is 
nothing at all. You cannot claim infallibility for 
the theology of the New Testament writers unless 
you also claim infallibility for t^e words in which 
that theology is expressed, or infallibility for your 
own interpretation of those words. It is perhaps 
needless to say that of these different kinds of infalli- 
bility the last is by far the worst. The modern mind 
does not make its choice between the infallibility 
of either the Church of the Roman Catholic, or 
the Bible of the Reformer, or the Reason of the 
Rationalist, or the Illumination of the Mystic. It 
rejects infallibility altogether and substitutes the 
gradual leading of the Spirit of God into fuller 
and fuller truth. 

In formulating our conception of salvation we 
turn away from all theological speculations by 
whomsoever made, and concentrate attention on 
that Life which has been manifested in Jesus the 
Christ. It is that Life which we recognise as the 
ideal of human life, the destined goal of human 
development. The manifestation of God in 
humanity is ipso facto the manifestation of human 
capacity. If we wish, therefore, for an expression 
of the positive contents of the conception of 
1 salvation, we find it in the life of Jesus, which we 
i recognise as the true Divine ideal of humanity. 
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That ideal we have seen expressed in actual huinan 
life, and seeing it we recognise the realisation of 
the highest aspirations of the soul. To be Christ- 
like ; to have the mind and spirit of Christ ; to 
realise in our own lives that ideal which found 
expression in His ; this is to attain to the highest 
which we car? conceive. In saying this we are 
not dealing with theological speculations, but with 
actual facts. As to the actual facts there is com- 
plete agreement between Christians of all modes of 
thought. There may be great difference of opinion 
as to the way of salvation, but as to what salvation 
is there can be none, for there is only one Life 
which realises the ideal, and every Christian admits 
that the life of Jesus is that Life. 

The manifestation of such a life, however, 
stimulates human thought as to its relation to 
God on the one hand, and to humanity on the 
other. The West has been largely dominated by 
a Deistic conception in which God and Man are 
separated by an impassable gulf. The controversy 
as to the Person of Christ has accordingly tended 
in the direction of relating Him either to God 
alone or to humanity alone. The Church instinc- 
tively felt that each of these positions gave an 
inadequate explanation of the facts. The facts 
showed that He was equally related both to God 
and Man, and therefore it opposed both an 
exclusive Divinity and an exclusive humanity. 
The Church was orthodox as regards the Person 
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of Christ, but it was generally heterodox both as 
regards the nature of God and the nature of Man. 
So long as the Deistic conception of God prevailed, 
the Church’s doctrine of the Person of Christ was, 
strictly speaking, inconsistent with its theology. 
It held tenaciously both to the Divinity and to 
the humanity of Jesus, but it soughtf to explain the 
Incarnation rather from its conception of the nature 
of God than from its conception of the nature of 
Man. Modern thought has parted company with 
the Deistic conception, and seeks, therefore, to 
explain both the nature of God and the nature 
of Man from the highest manifestation of both 
of which we have any experience, namely, the 
personality of Jesus. The contrast between the 
older and the modern thought which is here 
indicated may be regarded as exaggerated, but 
that such a contrast exists can hardly be denied. 

We are not here concerned with the alteration 
in the conception of the nature of God, but with 
the alteration in the conception of the nature of 
Man. The revelation in Jesus has shown us not 
only God as He has manifested Himself in human 
life ; but it has shown us Man as conceived by the 
Divine mind. True humanity is, not the actual 
which confronts us in history and in our own 
personal experience but, the ideal as we see it in 
Jesus. He has shown us of what humanity is 
capable when its life is lived, not in isolation or 
in opposition to God but, in harmony with Him, 
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This, indeed, is the true meaning of the Incarnation. 
God could not become Man unless Man were 
capable of becoming Divine. Man cannot be a 
child of God unless there is something of the 
Divine life within him. The figure of adoption, 
which is often relied upon to emphasise the distinc- 
tion between* Jasus and humanity, does but 
emphasise this conception of Man’s essential 
divinity ; for the adoption is not an alteration of 
nature ; it is merely an alteration of status, making 
the child, who was a stranger, one of the family. 
If the Fatherhood of God is anything more than 
a mere figure of speech, the Divine sonship of 
Man is equally the expression of a reality. 

This conception of Man is fundamental to the 
thought of Jesus. In the parable of the Prodigal 
Son, which of all the parables has been universally 
recognised as embodying the very essence of His 
Gospel, the younger son is regarded as lost and 
dead while he is living his own self-centred life. 
The great change which marks his conversion is 
described as a “ coming to himself,” — implying 
that hitherto he had not been himself, his true 
real self ; and the suggestive remark, in which he 
gives expression to this return to true conscious- 
ness, shows that the regenerating influence within 
him is the realisation of the relationship between 
himself and his father, which the thor^ht of the 
father’s house brings to his mind. This recogni- 
tion on the part of Jesus of the real and ideal 
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Man in every man is further illustrated in several 
interviews with various people, and in His generous 
defence of the publicans and sinners. In Nathaniel, 
for instance, He recognises the Israel struggling 
with the Jacob ; in Simon, the impulsive and im- 
pressionable man. He sees the ideal Peter. In 
the despised publican, Zacchaeus, He recognises, 
underlying the grasping extortioner, the large- 
hearted son of Abraham, capable of returning 
fourfold in the true spirit of his magnanimous 
ancestor, who returned the tithe offered by the king 
of Sodom. In the humble fishermen He saw the 
ideal evangelists, the fishers of men ; while in the 
Son of Thunder His eye could detect the apostle 
of Divine Love. Destined Himself to be the 
victim of the hate and selfishness of the actual 
man. He yet based the whole success of His cause 
on the appeal to the love of the highest and devo- 
tion to the noblest which is innate in the ideal 
man, and He did so with the utmost confidence 
that His appeal would be successful. It is from 
Jesus that humanity is slowly learning that the 
appeal to the highest, the noblest, and the best in 
Man is finally more potent and successful than the 
appeal to the low, the mean and the base. This 
is so because, as Jesus perceived and taught, there 
is in the most degenerate son of man that Divine 
life which makes him a child of the Highest. In 
the secret chambers of the soul, that-which-we- 
ought for ever takes precedence over that-which- 
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; we-would, or even over that which an external 

f authority tells us we must. No Hesse oblige is most 

true of a spiritual aristocracy. The possession of 
Divine life imposes greater obligations than the 
possession of blue blood. 

While there is thus within every man that germ 1 
of Divine life*wlych makes him a partaker of the | 
Divine nature, it is a germ only. If it is to develop ! 
so that the ideal may be realised and man may 
become in fact that which he is potentially, it must 
be quickened by the all-pervading Divine Spirit. 
Unless it is thus quickened from above, it develops 
abnormally, and resembles those malignant growths 
j which are the result of certain cells in the human 

\ body setting up an independent existence, with 

i the result that instead of ministering to the whole 

they claim to be ministered unto by the whole, 
and as cancers become destructive instead of con- 
I structive. This abnormal cancerous growth is 

j what is meant by sin. The life-force, derived 

j from God and capable of developing under the 

I influence of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus into 

I godlikeness, sets up an independent existence, 

demands to be ministered unto rather than to 
minister, and like a cancerous growth preys upon 
the surrounding tissues, destroying both itself and 
I them. Health is wholeness, as distinguished from 

partialness. Disease means that the part, as a cell 
I or germ, demands that the whole should minister 

j unto it, instead of it ministering to the whole. In 
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the spiritual realm sin is a similar abnormal as 
opposed to a normal growth. The germ of Divine 
life within us instead of drawing its nourishment 
from above, draws it from below. In Pauline 
language, Man instead of becoming spiritual be- 
comes carnal. Desires which are capable of a 
spiritual development are satisfied in? a carnal way. 
Lust takes the place that Love should occupy ; 
greed usurps the place that charity should fill ; 
self-seeking grows like a rank weed in the garden 
where self- giving might exhale the aroma of 
Divine sacrifice. 

Salvation, therefore, which is the healthy 
development of the Divine life within us, con- 
sists in the response of the soul to the spiritual 
influences in the true environment of the soul, 
the Divine Spirit. Under these gracious influences 
the Divine germ is quickened into active life, 
issmng in the ministry of the part to the whole. 
This quickening of the Divine life in man is what 
is meant by the doctrine of regeneration. The 
Kingdom of God is that spiritual plane of life 
upon which the ideal life within us manifests 
itself. Entrance upon that plane is dependent 
upon being born from above, since that which is 
born of the flesh is flesh, while that which is born 
of the Spirit is spirit. Unless the Divine germ is 
quickened from above it is incapable of develop- 
ing normally, but seeks a satisfaction on the lower 
plane of mere animal life, and thereby develops 
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abnormally, living for the self and the part, 
instead of for God and the whole. In the 
animal that which we call instinct is the uncon- 
scious response of the organism to external stimuli 
calling for response on the merely physical plane, 
and which, broadly speaking, tends in the direction 
of harmony between the parts and the whole. In 
Man, however, the true response is one out of 
several, which needs, therefore, deliberation and 
choice. Like the animal he is subject to external 
stimuli which call for a response on the carnal or 
physical plane. Unlike the animal he is surrounded 
by spiritual stimuli as well, which call for a response 
on the spiritual plane. He has presented to him, 
therefore, a choice of alternatives, the one higher 
and the other lower. By the choice of the higher 
and the rejection of the lower the Divine life 
within him develops and he becomes in reality 
what he is potentially, a child of God. By the 
choice of the lower and the rejection of the higher 
the life within develops abnormally and the growth 
is malignant. If he were merely an animal re- 
sponding to animal instincts there would be no 
tragedy in his life. It is because he possesses a 
Divine life, with its consciousness of the higher 
and the lower aims, that his wrong choice intro- 
duces the dark tragedy of sin and guilt and remorse. 
His is not a case of the animal failing to rise ; it is 
the case of the Man who has risen falling back to 
a level which is unworthy of him. He is not an 
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animal living an animal life ; he is a celestial living 
a bestial life. He sees and approves the good, 
but he follows the worse. That which in the 
animal would be attainment is in him degradation. 
This is the true and real Fall of Man. He has 
risen into conscious life with all the spiritual 
possibilities which such conscioi^s life implies ; he 
falls back again into- the life of unconscious animal 
instinct, but he retains his consciousness, and out 
of this is constructed the tragedy of his life. 

The realisation of the true character of his 
true self is the first step in the process of Man’s 
salvation. He must come to himself, to use the 
expressive language of the parable of the Prodigal 
Son, or he will never arise and go to his father. 
He must feel that this Divine life within him is 
perishing of hunger, while he is seeking satisfaction 
in the mere husks that the swine do eat, while in 
the Father’s house there is bread enough and to 
spare, before it is possible for him to enter the 
true home of his soul and have fellowship with 
the Father of his spirit. Modern theological 
thought in thus emphasising the fact that the 
true life within us is a Divine life, making us akin 
to God, is returniiig to the very centre and heart 
of the Gospel of Jesus. In the publican and sinner, 
in the outcast and the despised, it recognises, as 
Jesus recognised, a buried Divine life awaiting a 
resurrection. It believes, as Jesus believed, that 
the true appeal must be addressed to the highest 
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within humanity, and that the most potent re- 
generative force is the consciousness of the true 
nobility of our birth. We are children of the 
Highest, partakers of the Divine nature itself, 
and the life of sin is utterly and for ever unworthy 
both of ourselves and of our Father. This Gospel 
of Jesus is not a^ message awaiting confirmation 
in another world ; it is a declaration based upon 
the perfect demonstration of its truth which His 
own life supplied. That buried life of ours, of 
which we are all more or less conscious, has been 
manifested in Him, Who is the Life which is life 
indeed, which we have seen, even that eternal Life 
which was with the Father and has been manifested 
unto us. Even now we too are the children of 
God, and though it is not yet manifested what 
we shall be, yet we know that when it is manifested 
we shall be like Him. The result of such a realisa- 
tion is well expressed in the words which follow : 
“ Every one, therefore, who has this hope within 
him purifies himself, even as He is pure.” It may 
be quite true that in the New Testament writings 
this declaration of Divine sonship is limited to the 
case of those who are conscious that they have 
passed from death to life and are designated as 
believers. It is belief in Jesus as the Christ 
which brings about such a realisation, but it was 
the fact itself to which Jesus called attention and 
invited belief. True belief is not an alchemy 
which transmutes fact ; it is the recognition of 
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fact. By His teaching and His life Jesus revealed 
the fact and made the fact credible. Our sonship 
is latent not manifest, potential not actual, but 
it is none the less real aitd in fact the true reality. 
He invites us to follow Him in order that the 
latent may become manifest, the potential may 
become actual, the ideal may be jeaMsed. 

The coming to oneself is followed by a frank 
recognition that the true character of the actual 
self is revealed in its opposition to the ideal. The 
deepest conviction of sin is not the remembrance 
of certain outstanding offences against the moral 
law ; it is the realisation that the whole current 
of our life has been set in opposition to its true 
goal, the doing of the will of God, the fulfilment 
of His Divine purpose. I'he conviction forces 
itself upon us, either suddenly or gradually, that 
in the battle which we have been waging, we 
have generally been found on the wrong side. 
We are, as it were, brought into the presence or 
the King against Whom we have been warring, but 
Whose face we have never seen, and we find to our 
dismay that He is our rightful sovereign, while 
the one we have hitherto followed stands revealed 
as a base usurper. That which we call our loyalty 
turns out, therefore, to be high treason, and the 
whole of our service, upon which we have prided 
ourselves, proves to be rank rebellion. The ideal, 
for the realisation of which we ought to have 
given our heart’s blood, has been slain by our 
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own hands, and the guilt of that crime hangs 
heavy upon our souls. From the face of the 
I Actual there falls the mask, which has hitherto 

concealed it, and we find behind it the mocking 
face of deception and fraud. This experience is 
. no mere theological invention ; it is the deepest 

'■ psychological fact. It is the chief part of that 

* religious experience of the race out of which all 

! our theological conceptions are formed. The 

1 particular method in which this experience of the 

soul finds expression varies considerably according 
to the religious ideas of the system under which 
the individual has been brought up. However 
I crude and degraded many of its expressions may 

be, it is always possible to see the conception of 
1 a conflict between the ideal of aspiration and the 

actual of attainment, together with the sense of 
; guilty failure in the battle of life. 

A comparison between this psychological 
experience of the race and the tragedy of the 
Cross of Jesus reveals a parallel which is too 
striking to be accidental. The tragedy of the 
Cross is the objective presentation of a subjective 
experience which in some form or other is universal. 
If we wished to put into the most effective dramatic 
form this deepest religious experience of humanity, 
and to represent the essential tragedy of human 
life in its conflict between the ideal and the actual, 
it would be impossible to do it more effectively 
than the Synoptic Gospels present it to us in their 
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account of the life and death of Jesus. If we 
want the more artistic and conscious presentation 
we shall find it in the Johannine ^Gospel. It is, 
however, important for us to see that, while the 
historical presentation which meets us in the 
Gospels is in this sense the greatest drama of 
the ages, it is dramatic solely be»au^ it represents 
a religious experience which is universal, and at 
the same time the deepest experience of which the 
race is conscious. In the previous chapter this 
dramatic representation was arrived at solely by 
an examination of the historic presentation. In 
this chapter we arrive at the dramatic tragedy 
of human life by an examination of religious 
experience, and behold! the drama is identical 
with the history. The history is thus seen to 
be dramatic and the drama is seen to have been 
historic. The historic life and death of Jesus, 
that is, when interpreted as purely historical 
events, stand revealed as an epitome of the life 
and death of humanity. It is not, however, an 
allegorical representation of the conflict between 
the ideal and the actual, but a real presentation, 
by means of an historical event, of the spiritual 
life of the race translated into word and deed. In 
the same way the religious experience of humanity, 
interpreted not as theology but as psychology, 
when put into concrete form, comes out as a 
drama which is practically a point to point 
resemblance to the historic life and death of 
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Jesus. The drama is not something which is 
put into the history ; it is suggested by the history. 
The drama is not something which is foisted on 
to the religious experience ; it is suggested by 
the experience. The resemblance between the 
drama of history and the drama of religious 
experience is • not fanciful or recondite ; it is 
actual and patent. 

This religious experience indicated in the 
realisation of the conflict between the actual and 
the ideal is one of the distinguishing features 
of Christian religious experience, and there can 
be no question that this is entirely due to the 
revelation made in the life and death of Jesus. 
That revelation made clear and definite the vague 
and undefined religious feelings of the soul. It 
objectified the deepest subjective experience, mak- 
ing the unseen inner experience manifest to the 
eye. In the tragedy of the Cross humanity sees 
the real tragedy of its own life. Just because we 
see in Jesus the ideal Man, we recognise in Him 
our truer and nobler selves. He is in no sense 
the substitute for the actual man within us, but 
the representative of the ideal Man within us. 
His suffering is not a punishment which we 
escape ; it is a suffering in which we too have 
shared and wish to share even more fully. He 
was bruised, not in our stead but, on account 
of our sins. By His stripes we are not let off, 
but healed. It is His humanity and not ours 
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which is truly representative, and, therefore, it is 
upon His achievement, and not on our failure 
that we desire the Divine eye to rest. If it were 
not for the Divine life within us we should in 
no true sense feel that He was our representative. 
If the actual humanity which we have realised 
satisfied us as the true expre^giofi of our real 
selves, we should repeat the old cry, “ Not this man 
but Barabbas.” It is because He stands as the 
representative of the saint within us, not as the 
substitute for the sinner within us, that in Him 
we feel that God is at one with us and we with 
God. He does not stand between us and an 
angry God, shielding us from His righteous 
wrath. He stands between us and a loving 
Father, interpreting the nature of the Father to 
us and our true nature to the Father. In repre- 
senting perfectly the Divine idea of true sonship 
He justified God to Man ; in representing 
humanity’s ideal He justifies Man to God. In 
Him the eternal purpose of God in creation 
and the age-long travail of creation waiting for 
the revealing of the sons of God receive ahke 
their perfect fulfilment. In interpreting God’s 
meaning to Man, He interprets Man’s meaning 
to himself. God’s purpose and Humanity’s god 
and aim are thus seen to be precisely the same. 
This is so, however, because He is the true 
representative of our ideal, not the substitute for 
our actual. If He stood as the representative 
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of God’s ideal and the substitute for Man’s actual, 
no at-one-ment would be possible. The at-one- 
ment consists in the fact that in God’s presentation 
of His ideal — the Son in Whom He is well- 
pleased, we recognise the representation of our 
ideal. To replace this essential feature of repre- 
sentation by * 3 , petitions theory of substitution 
is to render a real at-one-ment impossible. The 
real at-one-ment becomes a fictitious atonement 
in which the essential feature is the propitiation 
of an angry God. 

In the moral realm, to substitute the innocent 
for the guilty is a conception which subverts the 
moral ideal. To conceive of the punishment of 
the just for the unjust is not only an outrage 
on the moral sense of humanity ; it is a sub- 
version of the moral character of God. The 
suffering of the innocent for the guilty presents 
difficulties to our moral nature and to our belief 
in a beneficent God, but its arbitrary infliction 
as a penalty is a conception from which the 
modern mind absolutely revolts. The conception 
of the solidarity of the race may throw some 
light on the problem of suffering, but it throws 
no light on a suffering which is the penalty 
arbitrarily inflicted on the innocent in order that 
the guilty may escape. That which is bad 
morality cannot be good theology. That which 
the highest and best within us repudiates and 
condemns, God cannot approve and adopt. 
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Vicarious punishment marks a lower stage of 
man’s moral development, in which it presented 
no difficulty to the moral sense. At the present 
day it would be an outrage to civilisation. Our 
theology must transcend our morality, not fall 
below it. We can no longer regard the sufferings 
of Christ as in any sense a pendty which He 
endured in order that we might escape. His 
suffering remains vicarious and remedial, but it 
has ceased to be regarded as a penalty for sin 
or a vindication of justice. , It may be quite true 
that these ideas are to be found in the New 
Testament. The reply is that whether they are 
or are not makes no difference to the modern 
mind. They are simply the interpretation of the 
vicarious suffering as that appealed to the religious 
experience of the writers. The effect produced 
in the minds of the writers by the suffering is 
of far greater importance than the theory which 
commended itself to them as accounting for it. 
It was the experience which produced the theory, 
not the theory which produced the experience. 
The modern mind is conscious of the same 
redemptive experience, but if this theory is a 
hindrance rather than a help, it has no hesitation 
in replacing it by another. 

Modern theological thought places the emphasis 
on the ideal in humanity, but it does not ignore 
the actual humanity which confronts us. The 
older thought was so taken up with the actual 
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that it overlooked the ideal. To return to our 
examination of religious experience : the man who 
has come to himself, however keenly he may 
realise that his real self is the ideal, cannot ignore 
the false self which confronts him in the actual 
man he knows himself to be. If, in the language 
of the prodigal, Jje is conscious that he is a son 
of the Father’s home, by so much the more is 
he conscious that he has made himself a swineherd, 
feeding on husks and perishing of hunger. If 
the vision of the Father’s house rises before his 
mind, by so much the more does he see the 
contrast in his present surroundings in the far 
country, whither, following his own inclinations, 
he went. In other words, by so much the more 
we realise that the ideal self is the true self, by 
that much the more do we realise that the actual 
self is the untrue and false self. If the desire 
to arise and go to the Father springs up within 
the breast, it is inevitably accompanied with the 
desire to tell Him that we have sinned against 
Heaven and in His sight and are no more worthy 
to be called His children. To acknowledge the 
ideal is to disavow the actual. To realise that 
we have joined with the actual in its conflict with 
the ideal means that henceforth we join with the 
ideal in the destruction of the actual. As we 
gaze upon the great drama of humanity as it is 
set forth in the tragedy of the Grogs, the moment 
we become conscious that we have taken our part 
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with those who crucified the Christ, the incarna- 
tion of the ideal, we reverendy take Him down 
from the Cross of shame and put the actual in 
His place. We can do no other ; for once the 
realisation forces itself upon us that we have sided 
with the actual against the ideal, that we have 
rejected and crucified the Christ* of God, the 
Divine within us protests against the crime we 
have committed and demands the reversal of 
the sentence we have pronounced. This is not 
theological fiction ; it is psychological fact. This 
is that religious experience which is of more value 
than all our theories to explain it. 

In this experience there is a substitution which, 
far from being opposed to the moral ideal, is its 
very embodiment. This substitution, however, 
is subjective and not objective ; it is made by the 
sinner and not by God, and it consists in substitut- 
ing as the true object of our rejection, the actual 
for the ideal, instead of substituting as the true 
object of punishment, the ideal for the actual. 
Such a substitution marks the regeneration of the 
moral nature, whereas the other would mark its 
d^eneration. From the standpoint of Jesus His 
death was the crowning act of His life, that loving 
to the uttermost which had marked His whole 
career as the Saviour of His people. From the 
standpoint of His enemies it was the complete 
repudiation of His claim and the destruction of 
Ifis mission. The Divine within us rises to greet 
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the Divine in Him, reverses the verdict of His 
people and pronounces its condemnation upon the 
actual and the full vindication of the ideal. This 
reversal of the condemnation pronounced upon the 
ideal manifestation of the Divine within humanity, 
which was objectified in the tragedy of the Cross, 
is the successftil ?^^ppeal to the Supreme Court of 
Conscience enthroned within our moral nature. 
In the hyperbolical but expressive language of 
Paul, God made Him Who knew no sin to be sin 
on our account, in order that in Him we may 
become the righteousness of God. This is hyper- 
bole, an intentional exaggeration of the truth, and 
must be interpreted accordingly. God could not 
make the sinless one to be sinful. It is a logical 
as well as a moral impossibility. He could, how- 
ever, allow the ideal to occupy the place which in 
the eternal fitness of things ought to be occupied 
by the actual, in order that we ourselves might 
feel the utter incongruity and, realising it, might 
dethrone the usurping actual, and enthrone the 
Divine ideal in the place of supremacy. This is 
the principle illustrated in a myriad instances 
during the history of humanity and familiar to us 
in the deepest experiences of our own souls. How 
many times does history reveal to us the sacrifice 
of the ideal to the actual, the voluntary submission 
on the part of the ideal to the fate which of right 
belongs to the actual, in order that the succeeding 
generation might reverse the verdict of the local 
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and temporary and establish that righteousness of 
God whose destruction had seemed assured. How 
often in our own experience have we crucified the 
ideal at the bidding of the actual, not knowing 
what we did, and subsequently encircled with a 
crown of glory the brow upon which we had set 
the crown of thorns. The sufi^ing to which the 
Divine within us has been subjected has not been 
the infliction of any penalty, but it has been a 
vicarious suffering both remedial and salutary. 
Suffering which is remedial is vicarious suffering. 
In the measure in which it is penal it is destructive 
rather than remedial. It is when the highest and 
noblest within us suffers for the sins which the 
lowest and meanest within us has committed that 
there is hope of salvation for us. It is not the 
Cross, regarded as the punishment of sin, which 
saves ; it is the Cross of the Christ of God, 
regarded as the vicarious suffering of the ideal at 
the hands of the actual, which turns the heart 
from its devotion to the actual to the worship of 
the ideal. As a victim of Divine wrath Christ 
would have no more power to save than as a 
victim of human wrath. It is as representing the 
Divine love that His suffering becomes remedial 
by appealing to the Divine within us, and we 
recognise in the Cross the symbol of salvation. 
God forbid that we should glory even in the Cross, 
save as by means of it we are ourselves crucified to 
the world and the world is crucified to us. The 
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Gospel of the Cross is not a miscalled gospel of 
the punishment of the innocent that the guilty 
may escape ; it is that truer Gospel which is the 
power of God unto salvation, the Gospel of the 
vicarious suffering of the ideal, which saves just in 
proportion as it regenerates. 

With the ’’condemnation of the actual which 
the sacrifice endured by the ideal produces in the 
soul, there is always associated the consciousness 
of guilt and the desire for forgiveness. This 
confession of sin and consciousness of unworthiness 
is a conspicuous feature of the parable of the 
Prodigal Son. That which impels the prodigal to 
arise and go to his father, is the desire first and 
foremost to acknowledge his sin and obtain forgive- 
ness. His reinstatement as a son does not enter 
his thoughts. He is content so long as he may 
be allowed to occupy the position of a servant. 
In this the parable is a picture true to life and in 
strict accord with the psychology of religious 
experience. It is the son who is unrepentant and 
still unworthy, whose mind is fixed upon his station 
and place, who makes much of the blood relation- 
ship, and ignores or slurs over his manifest un- 
worthiness. Of all the cases of moral failure, the 
most hopeless is that of the man who presumes on 
his blood relationship to secure restoration and 
forgiveness. Such a presumption is the surest 
sign that the man has never really come to himself 
in the truest and deepest sense. Guilt and remorse 
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are factors in human nature which no philosophy 
can ignore, and of which theology must take 
account. The cry of the Psalmist, “ Against Thee, 
Thee only have I sinned and done this evil in Thy 
sight,” is a cry which the whole religious experience 
of humanity re-echoes. A philosophy or a theology 
which can find no room for this reality may be 
the outcome of faultless logic, but it is untrue to 
one of the deepest facts of life. The uprising of 
the Divine life within the soul is followed by the 
frank confession, “ Father, I have sinned.” Until 
that confession has been called forth, the son is 
still dead and lost, in the presence of the swine, 
not in the presence of the Father. 

In the immortal parable of Jesus it is remark- 
able that the consciousness of the father’s forgive- 
ness is represented, not as the result of any 
declaration on the father’s part but, by a restora- 
tion to the father’s breast. The fullest forgiveness 
is involved in the reception. The true justification 
of the forgiveness is expressed in the reproof 
administered to the elder son in the words, “It 
was meet that we should make merry and be glad, 
for this my son was dead and is alive again ; he 
was lost and is found.” Repentance and forgive- 
ness are thus represented as the action and re- 
action of the Divine Spirit, the one following 
the other in unbreakable succession. It was the 
father’s nature in the son which expressed itself 
in the words, “ Father, I have sinned.” It was the 
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father’s nature which answered, “ My son was 
then dead ; now he is alive again.” Forgiveness is 
not the effect of repentance ; repentance is the 
harbinger of forgiveness. The Baptist preaching 
repentance is always followed by the Christ 
announcing forgiveness. He is, however, not the 
cause of the coming of the Christ but, simply His 
herald. The real difficulty in moral reformation 
is not the difficulty of obtaining forgiveness from 
the one who has been sinned against ; it is the 
difficulty of inducing true repentance in the one 
who has sinned. Forgiveness is the Divine life 
rising up in the one who has been aggrieved, to 
meet the Divine life which has already risen up in 
the aggressor and manifested itself in repentance. 
Forgiveness is the Father coming forth to meet 
the prodigal. 

Our theology must not contradict the revelation 
of the Divine which we find within ourselves. 
God’s forgiveness is neither the result of any 
merit on the part of the sinner, nor the effect of 
any punishment endured on the sinner’s behalf. 
It springs from the very nature of God Who is 
Love. A forgiveness which is earned, either by 
the sinner or by some one acting on his behalf, 
is a contradiction in terms. It is entirely of grace 
and not of works. God does not forgive the sinner 
because He has already punished the sinless in his 
place ; He forgives because, in the old but ex- 
pressive phrase, — It is His froperty always to 
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have mercy. The Cross of Christ secures forgive- 
ness, not because Christ bore our punishment but, 
because, in bearing our iniquities in His own 
body on the tree. He brings us to repentance, a 
repentance which is the sure harbinger of forgive- 
ness. The Cross, that is, is in no sense penal ; 
it is redemptive. It is not the^symbol of justice 
which condemns ; it is the symbol of love which 
saves. Punishment has very little of the redemp- 
tive element in it, and vicarious punishment still 
less. It is suffering which is redemptive, and 
vicarious suffering most of aU. The mother’s face 
in which a vicarious suffering is depicted is far 
more redemptive than the father’s hand in which 
the rod is held. The saving power in the Cross 
of Christ is, not that it represents the satisfaction 
of justice but, that it manifests the very heart of 
God. In the face that was marred more than any 
man’s we do not see the penalty of sin ; we behold 
the suffering which sin inflicts on the sinless. It 
is not the Father’s frowning brow, but the Mother’s 
heart-broken face which meets us as we turn 
towards Calvary. This is its redemptive power. 
It saves because it redeems ; it assures of forgive- 
ness because it induces repentance ; it brings us 
home to the Father, because it first brings us to 
ourselves. 

It is not our theories of what the Cross of 
Christ means which are important ; it is the 
influence the Cross exerts on the moral and 
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spiritual nature of man. The theories have 
changed, not merely in expression, but in substance 
from age to age, but the influence has continued 
through every age as the power which God has 
used for man’s moral redemption. What the 
Cross is to the mind of God suggests depths into 
which we may‘»perjiaps reverently look, which 
we cannot possibly fathom. We may, however, 
feel confident that it does not stand unrelated or 
isolated from the vicarious suffering with which 
the whole Universe is filled, nor is its purpose 
opposed to that which is manifest in all vicarious 
suffering. If the modern mind rejects absolutely 
the idea of vicarious punishment, it does so because 
such a conception, when looked at apart from all 
theological prepossessions, violates the very sense 
of justice in the interests of which it is put forward. 
Let any one ask himself whether his sense of 
justice is not more outraged by the statement 
that God cannot forgive the sinner unless He first 
punishes the sinless, or by the statement that if 
we confess our sins He is faithful and just to 
forgive us our sins and to cleanse us from aU un- 
righteousness. That forgiveness is not the im- 
possibility some theologians conceive it to be is 
confirmed by the whole experience of the race. 
The demands of justice do not even here override 
the imperatives of mercy. The appeal of sincere 
repentance is irresistible to that which is likest 
God within the soul. No father ever yet refused 
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forgiveness to his truly repentant son without 
violating the highest within him, and incurring 
the condemnation of every right-feeling parent. 
It may be true that individuals associated together 
into a community may feel it necessary and 
advisable to refuse to pardon crimes which are 
not mere injuries inflicted otv individuals alone, 
but on the community. In this sense there is 
truth in the statement that the interests of justice 
to aU override the feelings of pity in the breasts 
of the few. Where, however, the community 
feels the appeal of mercy, it never hesitates to set 
aside the claims of justice, and in fact demands 
the exercise of the prerogative of mercy, which it 
always leaves in the hands of the supreme represen- 
tative of the community. What is absolutely in- 
conceivable to the modern mind is that mercy can 
be extended to all provided that some one is willing, 
though perfectly innocent, to bear the punishment 
of the offence of the guilty. Instead of the 
interests of justice being met by such a course, 
justice herself would be ruthlessly violated. To 
suppose that in the mind of God His forgiveness 
can only be exercised after His justice has executed 
a victim is to present a conception of the character 
of God which the modern mind finds it impossible 
to accept. There is no ground for such a view 
in the teaching of Jesus, but ground for an 
entirely opposite view. Though certain expressions 
in the Epistles may favour such a view, there are 
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others which are inconsistent with such a conception. 
The teaching of Jesus on the question of human 
forgiveness makes it certain that His parable of 
the Prodigal Son must be taken as the clearest 
exposition of His conception of Divine forgiveness. 
He taught His disciples to ask for forgiveness 
from God because jihey also forgave those who had 
sinned against them. It may be quite true that 
we have no right to expect to find in the parable 
a scheme of salvation. It is, however, even more 
certain that we have no right to expect to find in 
any scheme of salvation that which is contradictory 
to the essential feature of the Divine forgiveness 
which Jesus has so perfectly expressed in the 
parable. If a so-called scheme of salvation, even 
though derived from the Epistles, is inconsistent 
with the mind of Christ, as it is revealed to us 
in the Gospels, we have no alternative but to 
reject it. 

While there may be great difference of 
opinion as to what the Cross is to the mind of 
God, there is very little difference of opinion as to 
what it has been and is to the heart of humanity. 
The verdict of history shows unmistakably that 
the influence of Calvary saves, however we may 
express our conceptions of what the salvation 
means. It redeems, however we may formulate 
our schemes of redemption. It makes us at one 
with God, whatever may be the terms in which 
we express our ideas of atonement. It is, there- 
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fore, the subjective effect which must determine 
the nature of the objective fact, and not vice versa. 
The true purpose is revealed, not in what we may 
imagine it to be to the mind of God but, in what 
we see it actually to be to the heart and conscience 
of man. We may question the statement that it 
reconciled God to man, but v^e cannot question 
the fact that it has reconciled man to God. We 
may doubt whether humanity in Christ was 
paying the penalty of sin, but we cannot doubt 
that in Christ God was reconciling the world unto 
Himself. If the modern mind rejects theories 
which commended themselves to the men of old 
time, the modern heart feels as keenly the saving 
influence of the Cross of Jesus, and in its modern 
mode of expression seeks not to destroy but to 
fulfil. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS 

Christianity is founded upon the belief in the 
manifestation of God in the personality of Jesus. 
The question, however, of supreme importance 
is at what point the manifestation is regarded as 
compTetillg" itserf fioes it end wltT' tRe'T^^ 
d^ft'^oPJesus^ or does it include the phenomena 
known as the Resurrection ? 
undoubtedly includes the Resurreeft-Qn in,, the 
manifestation, and regar ds it, in fact^^s^ the true 
key for the mterpretatnn , of ..that,.ma3^ 

~The Jesus, that is, in Whom it sees the perfect 
manifestation of God within the limits of the 
human, is not merely the Jesus “Who suffered 
under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and 
buried,” but the Jesus Who in addition “was 
raised from the dead, ascended into Heaven, and 
sitteth at the right hand of God, the Father, 
Almighty.” That this ^ the Chri stianity o f 
history is indisputable ,. The question of the 
■ResurrectJon'jTiowevSTintroduces the extraordinary, 
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or as some prefer to call it the supernatural, and, j 
therefore, those whose philosophy leaves no room j 
for the extraordinary look upon it with suspicion, | 
either dismiss it as pure myth, or seek to explain j 
it from the standpoint of the ordinary. All such j 
explanations practically limit the historical basis j 
^of Christianity to the life and death of Jesus, 
land treat the Resurrection, not as a part of the 
I manifestation of God in Jesus but, as a part of 
: the interpretation of the manifestation on the 
■ part of the disciples. 

In historic Christianity we are confronted 
with two figures. The Jesus of the Synoptists 
and The Christ of the other New Testament 
writers, both, however, connected together as 
one and the same personality. The transition 
from the one figure to the other is marked 
in all the writings by the belief that Jesus 
|had risen from the dead. Between the account 
Ipf th^.^lfre and^death of JesusanH the accoji^t 

i mplied 

sufficient to account for 
this remarkable transition of thought in regard 
*0 the personality of Jesus. That something is 
the Resurrection, and the question at issue is, 
whether the Resurrection phenomena are to be 
r^arded as originating within or without the 
minds of the disciples ? Th e gr eat issue between 

_ 2 £..„.? 59 .tei^A|ioaghr* is 
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phenomena of the Resiip.i-ecti.on. There are those f 
dnrtKrohe^'fiSni 3 ,^'’w a sound criticism 

is capable of explaining all the phenomena on ? 
what is called the while, I 

on the other hand, there are those who consider f 
that the subjective hypothesis fails completely to | 
give a satisfactory Recount of that something which | 
must have happened in the interval between the | 
death of Jesus and the rise of that belief in an I 
exalted Christ which is the distinguishing feature ’ 
of historic Christianity. They feel compelled, 
therefore, to fall back on t|jgi.^bject^ 
the Resurrection, regarding it as an essential part 
oF tKe manifestation of the Divine in Jesus the 
Christ. 

Amongst those who entirely rule out the extra- 
ordinary or the supernatural, it is interesting to 
note that quite recently a radical division has 
manifested itself. On the one hand, there are 
those who believe that at the basis of Christianity 
there is simply an ordinary personality, known 
as the natural Jesus, a simple but intensely relig- 
ious Galilean peasant. The Christ-idea associated j 
with rlim is simply due to the adoration of Hisl 
followers. In the judgment of these critics Jesus! 
is an historical personage, while the Christ , is 
purely mythical. On the other hand, there are 
those who feel that this attempt to distinguish 
bet ween an historical ]Jesus and mythical.,. Christ 
has ended in failure. They cannot find the simple 
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and natural Jesus, however much they may sift 
the evidence. The extraordinary or supernatural 
^^is, in their opinion, inextricably bound up with 
the figure, with the result that the attempt to 
< must be r^arded as a failure. 

1 nis newer party is in full agreement with the 
ultra-orthodox on the question of tbs supernatural 
character of the Christ of faith, and entirely opposed 
to any explanation of Christianity based upon the 
belief in a purely natural Jesus. Instead, however, 
of accepting ^ the ultra-orthodox position, they 
seek to explain the origin of Christianity as the 
growth of a myth. Pure and simple Christianity 
was nothing more than a Christ-cult, based upon 
the worship of a demigod caUed Christ, and any 
connection with an historic person called Jesus is 
fictitious, or so remote as to be a 
,n=gl.g.ble factor. The two schools of thought 
jhere referred to may be distinguished from one 
I another by saying that the one regards Christianity 
j ® tba religion of an historic Jesus Who was 
I sub^uent y deified, whUe the other regards it 
as the religion of a mythical Christ Who wi 
subsequently historicised. if we may be aiWd 

to com a word. The antithesis may perhaps be 
best expressed by savint^ th^t th. ^ P^^^aps be 
thaf ™at the one party asserts 

_ t the historic Jesus is not the Christ of historic 

assert 2t 

hnst of histone Christianity is a pure mvth 
a-d not the so-called historic Jesm at aU. ’ 
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It is beyond the scope of the present inquiry 
to enter into any discussion as to the tenability of 
. this recent developnient of thought, but it may 
perhaps be pointed out that the crux of the 
question is, not the feasibility of the theory as a 
theory but, its ability to explain the facts of historic 
Christianity. • According to this theory we have 
a small club associated together on the model of 
similar clubs for the worship of some demigod. 
Within a very few years, however, it has developed 
into a religion intimately connected with the strictest 
monotheistic religion in the world, Judaism, while 
its demigod, Christ, has become associated with 
one Jesus, an historic personality Who had lived 
practically at the same period as Pard, the chief | 
exponent of this new cult, and Who was regarded I 
as the Messiah of the Jewish nation. Not onlyj 
so, but the club contained amongst its members! 
a number of men, recognised as pillars of thef 
S ociety , who had actually" cdnipffiied'^^’^m thisi 
Jesus, and on that account were accorded positionsi 
in the Society, which were unique in their authorita-l 
tiveness. We have not here a case of the growth 
of legend and myth around an historic personality, 
but the exact opposite. A pure myth has become 
an historic reality. We have not a case of deifica- 
tion, but the exact opposite ; a god has beeiil ^ 
humanised. All this has taken place practically 1 
mtlnn the lifetime of the members of the club 
which began with the worship of a demigod, but 
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ended in making that demigod’s historic personality 
so real that in its subsequent history Christianity 
has been inextricably bound up with the belief in 
an historic manifestation of God in Jesus, and its 
chief doctrines based upon an historic life and 
death. If the theory is true, then undoubtedly 
j fact is much stranger than fiction^and Christianity 
f is the most wonderful phenomenon the world 
^ has yet produced. The myth has hitherto been 
explained as the natural tendency of the mind to 
transform a simple historical fact into an elaborate 
legendary fiction, and abundant evidence has been 
olfered in support of such natural tendency. In 
the newer theory the whole of this is completely 
set on one side and we are asked to believe that 
the real basis of the so-called history of Jesus 
of Nazareth is one out of many obscure myths 
associated with a kind of demigod called Christ. 
An almost contemptuous scorn is cast upon the 
attempts of modern criticism to discriminate 
between what is called the historical and the 
legendary in the Gospels, and the assertion is 
made that as a matter of fact there is no history 
at all ; that there is practically no connection worth 
speaking of between the Christ and an historic 
personality called Jesus of Nazareth. The reality 
underlying Christianity is said to be simply a 
Christ-cult, fully recognised by its founders to 
be the worship ot a demigod, and having no real 
connection with any historic personality at all. 
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I Within a very short period, however, of the 

j establishment of this new cult, in some unex- 

t plained way, its Christ becomes so associated with 

an historic person, the contemporary of the chief 
I exponent of this cult, that the myth is replaced 

by the historic, and the doctrines of the cult are 
all based upon <*the manifestation of the mono- 
; theistic God of Judaism in the personality of one 

Jesus Who is regarded as the Messiah of Jewish 
thought and expectation. This is the newest 
I theory to explain Christianity, and its advocates 

appeal to the New Testament writings themselves 
f to confirm the theory. Modern criticism, they 

] tell us, has been entirely on the wrong tack in 

I its attempts to rewrite the Gospel stories on the 

I supposition that they are real history overlaid with 

; a certain amount of legendary detail. The real 

1 fact is that they are not history at all, but a 

! perfectly plain story, of the nature of fiction, 

> setting forth under the guise of a person called 

I Jesus, Who is merely a dramatis persona^ the 

J pure myth of the demigod Christ. 

ii We may quite safely leave this theory to be 

I combated by its best opponents, the experts in 

I modern historical criticism, should they feel it 

i deserving of serious consideration. The writer, 

I however, is quite content to let the matter rest 

j on the appeal made by its advocates to the New 

I Testament writings themselves. If an unbiased 

reading of the New Testament confirms such a 
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theory, there is nothing more to be said, except 
to congratulate the readers on their acumen in 
discovering that that which historic Christianity 
through the centuries has regarded as fact is 
nothing more than fancy, and to express the 
hope that the fancy will be as effective in the 
regeneration of the world as the supposed fact 
has been. 

The matter with which we are here specially 
concerned is one which has an important bearing 
I upon the vital question of the true origin of, 
I Christianity, which is after all the supreme ques- 
ition for modern thought. The real issue to-day 
* turns, as it has always turned, on the question of 
the true explanation of the phenomena connected 
•{ Resurrection. As Paul long ago de- 

I dared, “ If The Christ has not been raised, then 
I is your faith vain . . . and our preaching is also 
I iNothing IS more absolutely certain than that 

ih the New Testament writings the central fact 
around which the whole of Christianity gathers is 
the preaching that Jesus Who had a been crucified, 
dead, and buried, had been raised from the dead, 
|.A . evermore. Whether it was 

true or not, is not the matter which immediately 
* , ' ] us. Whether it was true or untrue, 

i ^2£E-^no.£uestion , A it was prodaimed, and 
^ |PJ2^§aSi^.as_the essenti^^l^H" of ChrStiami^' '' 
, o Ut must be borne in mind, however, that this fact 
of the Resurrection was not any mythical death 

y 
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and resurrection of a god ; it was the death and 
resurrection of a man. Injeaid’-S^Ie^to^tO^ihe 
Corint hians, when dealing with the subject of a 
resurrection of men who have died, he speaks not 
of any mythical resurrection of a demigod, but of t, 
the historic death and Resurrection of Jesus, which i' ■■ 
he declares i»what he and aU the apostles preached, 
and he concludes thus : “ Whether then it be I 
or they, so we preach, and so ye believed.” The 
Resurrection of Jesus, therefore, Js vital in '^any 5 
di^ussion of Christian origins. It is absolutely i 
fatal to the mythical theory above referred to, i 
because as we have just shown, Paul, the chief s 
exponent of the so-called Christ-cult, expressly ? 
connects the Resurrection with his contemporary, | 
Jesus of Nazareth, and declares that if He has 
not been raised from the dead, the whole of his | 
preaching is vain, and the faith of his hearers is I 
vain. If the appeal is made to the New Testa- * 
ment, we must take what the New Testament 
says. The real issue between the two great 
schools of mo4ern thought is on the question of 
the explanation of the phenomena connected with 
the Resurrection. There are those, on the one! 
hand, who hold that sound criticism is capable ofl 
explaining all the phenomena on what is called J 
subj ective basis , while, on the other hand, ther^ 
ate itKose who consider that the subjective hypo-| 
thesis fails completely to give a satisfactory ex-| 
planation of that something whigh occarred in the| 
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interval between the death of Jesus and the rise 
of the worship of Christ. 

The subjective hypothesis, however, needs to 
be discriminated from every other explanation 
which allows some o^ectiye reality to the Resurrec- 
tion phenomena. The true distinction is perhaps 
best expressed by saying that the subjective hypo- 
thesis explains the phenomena as the result of the 
belief that J esus was alive, while the others explain 
the belief as the result of the phenomena. It is 
a misuse of terms, only resulting in confusion, to 
speak of the objective character of the phenomena, 
if all that is meant is that the disciples objecti- 
fied their subjective experience. AU hallucination 
possess^ such an objective character, but the true 
distinction between the two views is concerned 
with the origin of the phenomena. It is equally- 
misleading to characterise all objective views of 
the Resurrection as necessarily implying that 
the phenomena are purely physical rather than 
psychical. The phenomena themselves are cap- 
able of being explained as either physical or 
Fychical, but die origin of the phenomena was 
either in the minds of the disciples or outside of 
peiti.^ If the origin is found within the minds of 
the disciples then the explanation is based upon 
a subjexitive hypothesis. ^ 

“ discussing thu 
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natural and the other supernatural, with the 
implication that the one is real and historical, 
while the other is imaginary and mythical. The 
terms natural and supernatural are entirely mis- 
leading unless they are tts’ed with a full recognition 
of the fact that the personality of Jesus is repre- 
sented as fuRctioning on two distinct planes. In 
the Epistles the writers are not dealing with the 
personality of Jesus as it was manifested in Galilee 
and Jerusalem prior to the crucifixion, but with a 
personality which they identify with that historic 
Jesus, but Who functions on what, for the sake 
of distinction, we must call the spiritual plane. 
Whether they were right in their identification, 
or whether there is a spiritual plane on which 
personality can function, is not the question which 
here concerns us. The point urged is that the 
difference between the two figures is not due to 
any difference in the personality of Jesus, as it 
is conceived by the respective writers, but to a 
difference in the plane upon which the personality 
is represented as functioning. The true difference, 
that is, is not between a natural and a supernatural 
Jesus, but between a personality manifesting itself 
on a material and on a spiritual plane. Unless 
this distinction in the standpoint of the writers is 
recognised, the whole discussion about a natural 
and a supernatural Jesus is a discussion in which 
each side is speaking about entirely different things. 
This is no mere verbal distinction ; it is essential 
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for an understanding of the diiferent standpoints 
of the writers. It would be extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, for instance, to find in the writings 
of Paul a single reference to a supernatural as 
contrasted with a natural Jesus of Nazareth, in 
any passage referring to the earthly career of his 
Master. There is absolutely nqthi:^ in any of 
Paul’s letters which would conflict with the figure 
of Jesus contained in the Synqptists, even after we 
have excluded everything which can be regarded 
as supernatural elements in the Synoptic narratives. 
So far as the earthly life of Jesus is concerned, the 
figure of what may be called a perfectly natural 
Jesus would be in entire agreement, not only with 
every reference to Jesus to be found in the Pauline 
Epistles but, with the historic personality upon which 
, his theology is based. The real basis of Paul’s 
I exalted Christ is ^ ot. a Jesus* niiraculoiisly con- 
I ceived by the Hol^ Ghost, and born of the Virgin 
I Mary, nor is it even a miracle-working Jesu^but 
I a Jesus Who in His earthly life manifested that 
" ethical transcendence characteristic of all the re- 
cords, Who was crucified, dead, and buried, but 
Who has been raised from the dead and is seated 
at the right hand of God. His ethical transcend- 
ence, including as its chief expression His self- 
sacrificing death, together with His triumph over 
the grave, are the two essential features in the 
historic Jesus which are necessary for the con- 
struction of Paul’s exalted Christ. What is true 
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in the case of Paul is true also in the case of the 
other New Testament writers. The supernatural 
element in the portrait of the exalted Christ is not 
dependent upon any so-called supernatural features 
in the record of His earthly career. The point 
which is here urged is, not that all the extra- 
ordinary featwres^in the Gospels are to be ruled 
out but, that such features, whether correct or 
incorrect, are not essential to a real identification 
of the personality of Jesus with the personality of 
the exalted Christ. The difference between the 
two conceptions is entirely due to the belief that 
the personality of Jesus was functioning on an 
entirely different plane. That belief was founded 
on those experiences connected with the Resur- 
rection phenomena. 

If the above distinction is admitted, it will at 
once be seen that the supreme question is, the 
validity of the belief that the Jesus Whom the 
disciples had known during His earthly career had 
actually entered upon a higher and more exalted 
career, which we may call a heavenly one. It is 
this belief which explains the difference between 
the two figures of the historic Jesus of the Gospels 
and the exalted Christ of the rest of the New 
Testament. It is the validity of this belief which 
justifies the identification of the one with the othfer, 
an identification which is characteristic of all the 
writers. Since this belief is invariably connected 
with the Resurrection, and is indeed unaccountable 
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without a Resurrection of some kind or another, 
the question of the reality of this event is of 
paramount importance. Is the belief that Jesus 
was alive the origin of the phenomena connected 
with the Resurrection, or the result of the 
phenomena ? 

In considering this question it is important to 
ask ourselves what is the true problem for the 
twentieth-century mind? The phenomena them- 
selves have passed away beyond the reach of any 
reinvestigation, and aU that we have left is the 
testimony of the first-century witnesses. That 
testimony may be regarded as consistent with 
either a physical or a psychical explanation of the 
phenomena. The question as to which of these 
two explanations is more acceptable is unimportant 
as regards the reality of the event. Both are 
equally opposed to a purely subjective hypothesis. 
The true issue is not the nature of the phenomena, 
but their origin. Are we to seek no further than 
the minds of the disciples for a full explanation of 
the Resurrection stories, or are we to conclude that 
the essential feature in the stories is the person- 
ality of Jesus Himself? In the first case the 
phenomena are the work of the disciples ; in the 
other they are the work of a Jesus Who is alive. 

If we cannot reinvestigate the phenomena 
themselves so as to decide the question at issue, 
we can at least examine the subjective hypothesis 
to see if it is capable of accounting for the fact, 
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which is absolutely certain, — the belief on the 
part of the disciples in the Resurrection. The 
hypothesis is founded upon well known and 
recognised psychical experiences, and if it is 
sufficient to account for the belief in the Resurrec- 
tion, most people would conclude that there is no 
need to look*farther, but to rely upon an explana- 
tion which at least implies an extraordinary, if 
not a supernatural occurrence. 

It must, however, be clearly understood what 
it is for which the subjective hypothesis has to 
account. It has not to offer a certain explanation 
of the phenomena connected with the Resurrection, 
but of the characteristic belief of the New Testa- 
ment writers that Jesus had risen from the dead. 
It is not sufficient, that is, to show that the 
phenomena can all be explained as the visions of 
people who cannot feel that Jesus is really dead ; 
who consequently begin to imagine that they can 
see Him before their eyes, and eventually pass on 
to the belief that the grave is empty and that He 
has risen from the dead. It is perfectly true that 
visions have been experienced by others besides 
the disciples, and this fact naturally suggests that 
it was a similar experience through which the 
disciples passed. The important fact, however, 
which is omitted in ail such theories, is that the 
resurrection-idea is peculiar to the disciples. In 
no other instance on record has the vision of a 
deceased person ever suggested the idea that he 
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had risen from the grave. It is impossible to 
point to any other post-mortem appearances which 
have produced anything at all corresponding to 
the conception embodied in the New Testament 
conception of a resurrection. That conception is 
something entirely different from that of ghostly 
appearances or temporary visitations from the un- 
seen world. We are not now concerned with the 
question as to whether this resurrection-idea was 
correct or not. The point urged is, that the belief 
of the disciples was one which involved that 
definite conception, and that the explanation of 
the phenomena must be capable of accounting 
for this unique conception. It may be frankly 
admitted that visions of deceased persons are not 
at all uncommon. What is without parallel in 
the case of the disciples is that what they saw 
produced the resurrection -idea. They did not 
believe that Jesus was one of the denizens of the 
unseen world who, like others, had revisited the 
earth ; they conceived of Him as having been 
raised from the dead as no one else had ever been ; 
that He was not a mere shade, but the glorified 
and exalted Son of God. They pointed to His 
Resurrection as differentiating Him from all the 
rest of mankind. They believed that He would 
come again in bodily form, and would raise from 
the dead, even as He had been raised, those of 
their number who, as they significantly expressed 
it, slept. The whole conception of the exalted 
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Christ rests upon this absolutely unique character 
of the appearance of Jesus to His disciples after 
His death, and is unintelligible apart from it. 
Whether such a conception is' correct or not is not 
the question. The point is, that any theory which, 
explains the Resurrection must do more than 
explain the^m^e seeing of visions; it must 
account for the resurrection -idea, an idea which 
has never been associated with any other such 
visions. The cause, to be sufficient, must be one 
which accounts for the resurrection-idea, and not 
merely for the idea of survival based upon the 
seeing of ghosts. The Risen Jesus in Whom the 
disciples believed was not a mere ghost or shade, 
with less power and vitality than He possessed, 
before His death. He was one Who was more 
alive than He had ever been and able to impart 
power to His disciples in a way surpassing all their 
previous experiences. They looked forward to 
His immediate second-coming and the setting up 
of the Kingdom of God upon earth, and they 
anticipated an actual physical resurrection on the 
part of those who had fallen asleep. For the 
purpose of the present argument, the mistaken 
conceptions in this belief only strengthen its force. 
It is the rise of such a belief which the subjective 
hypothesis has to explain. The more materialistic 
and crudely physical this primitive belief is, the 
more difficult it is to account for it on the 
subjective hypothesis. 
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Before examining the phenomena with a view 
to finding a sufficient cause for their origin, it may 
be well to look a little more closely at the problem 
as it presents itself to the modern mind. We have, 
on the one hand, the figure of the historic Jesus, 
capable undoubtedly of being represented apart 
from everything of the naturg of the super- 
natural. On the other hand, we have an exalted 
Christ of the Acts and the Epistles, confirmed as 
regards His spiritual influence on the hearts of His 
followers by the religious experience of the Church 
throughout the succeeding centuries. Between the 
two, however, there is a gulf which seems impass- 
able, and appears to render any real identification 
of the one with the other impossible. Attempts 
have been made to bridge this gulf by construct- 
ing from both sides. Rationalism builds on the 
historic Jesus of the Synoptists, after removing all 
those elements in the story which seem to involve 
the supernatural. Religious faith builds on the 
Christ of religious experience, the Christ to Whose 
influence and power the Church bears witness. 
Neither party, however, succeeds in really bridging 
the gulf. It is as impossible to arrive at the 
exalted Christ of historic Christianity from the 
purely rationalistic side as it is to arrive at the 
historic Jesus from the side of religious experience. 
They both take us some way across, but we are 
compelled to take a leap at the end in order to 
reach either the exalted Christ or the historic Jesus. 
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If the gulf is really to be spanned, they must both 
be joined together. The true bridge, that is, is a 
cantilever bridge, resting on experience both of 
the historic Jesus and of the exalted Christ. The 
construction was a first century achievement and 
it confronts us in the pages of the New Testa- 
ment. It was the phenomena connected with the 
Resurrection which enabled the disciples to con- 
struct their bridge, and those phenomena are 
essential for the construction of any bridge. With- 
out a bridge at all the two piers are left standing, 
but utterly unconnected. 

In considering the question of the origin of the 
resurrection-idea we have first to ask what was the 
content of the conception in the minds of the 
disciples ? W as the resurrection-idea a development 
of the survival-idea, or was it the original and 
fundamental idea ? The subjective hypothesis 
assumes that the resurrection-idea is secondary, and 
that the only conception with which the disciples 
started was the ideal of a survival. It does not, 
however, bring forward any evidence in support of 
this assumption. It is not too much to say that 
there is not a shred of evidence in any part of the 
New Testament which suggests that the resurrec- 
tion-idea is a later development. What evidence 
there is, is all the other way. If the original con- 
ception was simply that of a survival in the unseen 
world of the Master with Whom the disciples had 
companied, then the resurrection-idea is a later 
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development, due either to misconception or in- 
tentional exaggeration on the part of the evangelists. 
Neumann in his little book, Jesus, says that if the 
emptiness of the tomb had been a v^ell-know^n fact in 
Paul’s time, not only would Paul have known it, 
but he. would have been certain to use the fact as 
evidence to be laid before the Corinthians. Paul, 

S' 

however, he contends, had no information about 
the empty grave. Undoubtedly Paul is a most 
important witness in this matter, because his 
writings are the earliest of all the New Testament 
Scriptures, and are admitted as genuine. They 
form, therefore, the best point of departure in our 
investigation of this question. 

Is it correct, as Neumann states, that Paul 
makes no mention of the empty tomb, and in fact 
knew nothing of it } In the well-known passage 
in the Epistle to the Corinthians, Paul is assuring 
the Corinthians, not of the Resurrection of Jesus, 
but of the fact of a resurrection. It is the general 
idea of a resurrection which has been called in ques- 
tion in the Corinthian church, and not any assertion 
as to the Resurrection of Jesus. It was a philo- 
sophical objection which had been brought forward ; 
not a question of fact which had been called in 
question. It seems almost certain that the reference 
in the 1 2th verse to “ some among you who say there 
is no resurrection ” is to Gentile proselytes, and 
that the denial or doubt was based upon their 
previous Greek conceptions. It is important to 
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keep this in mind, because the whole point of the 
argument of Paul turns on the presentation of a 
concrete fact to refute an abstract theory. The 
objection was a universal negative — there is no 
resurrection. Paul’s reply is to produce a single 
instance, — Christ is risen, which he knows is quite 
sufficient to Sverljirow the universal proposition of 
the objectors. In adducing his instance he, of 
course, goes into the question of its historicity, but 
the main line of his argument is the fundamental 
fact of all the preaching of Christianity, — the 
Resurrection of Jesus. The people to whom he 
is writing are not unbelievers in the Gospel, but 
believers, who accept the testimony of the apostles 
to whom he refers. He is not, therefore, primarily 
concerned with proving their trustworthiness and 
of establishing the fact of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
His chief concern is to remove a philosophical 
objection to the general idea of a resurrection in 
which his readers will have a share. His state- 
ments and implications, therefore, in regard to the 
accepted belief of the apostles, are on that very 
account all the more valuable. 

In the course of the discussion of the question, 
he takes up the query of one of the Corinthians as 
to the manner of the resurrection, and especially as 
regards the kind of body with which the dead will 
come forth. This query is unintelligible if it does 
not refer to the coming forth of the actual body 
which has been placed in the grave. Moreover, if 
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rhf resurrection-klcadid not contain, as an essential 
element in its contents, the idea of a coming fortH 
out of the grave of the Iwnly which has been buriedj 
is it likely that the question would have been asked j 
Ix*t us, however, Mippose that this was a mistake 
on tlic part of the objector, due to an entire mis- 
cotirrpfion of the true idea, andAhafJ as Neumanr 
says, Paul knows nofliing ahtnit the empty grave 
of Jesus. ‘!*hcn wc have to ask om-sclves what L 
the simple answer to such atit nhjcction as that; 
raised by this unknown member in the Church at 
Corinth ? Surely it consists in telling him that he' 
has entirely misamcei ved the idea (jf the resurrection! 
in suppoan;’; that it has anything to do with the; 
actual coming forth of the body frtun the grave,; 
but is a purely '.piritmd i <iiurption. Paul could; 
have given an unanswcraldc reply l>y pointing to! 
the fact, that though Clirist was prc.-ichcd as having ! 
been raissed from the ilead, yet it was a well-known! 
fact that His acttial body was still in the tomb in j 
the ti<-ighb>!t!rhoii.! of Jcruralem. i 

Now Paul’s siiiswer is n«)t only quite different | 
from this ; it is the exact opposite of this. He | 
admits that the resurrection-idea docs imply that I 
the body comes forth from the tomb, though he | 
asserts that it is a changed Ixxly, just as the grain | 
of wheat which is reaped is not the same grain of 
wheat that has been sown. He then proceeds to 
draw a contrast bi-(wcrn the two kinds of bodies, 
the one that is sown and the one that is raised.,,! 
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“It is sown,” he says, “ in corruption, it is raised 
in incorruption ; it is sown in dishonour, it is 
raised in glory ; it is sown in weakness, it is raised 
in power ; it is sown a natural body, it is raised 
a spiritual body.” Is it conceivable that in this 
line of argument there is absolutely no reference 
to the buriaf" and Resurrection of Jesus ? Is it 
possible to say, in the face of this discussion of 
the subject by Paul, that he knows nothing of 
the empty tomb, and makes no reference to it? 
Is it not far truer to say that the whole chapter 
is unintelligible, unless underlying the whole of 
Paul’s thought on the subject there is both an 
empty tomb and an objective appearance of the 
Risen Jesus, quite distinct from those subjective 
visions about which he writes to this same Church 
in his second letter. His claim to apostleship 
is based upon his having seen the Risen Jesus 
as really as the other apostles. In his second 
letter, when writing on the subject of ecstatic 
visions, he speaks of the Corinthians as sharers 
with himself in such visions. If there were no 
difference between his vision of the Risen Jesus and 
these visions which he shared with the Corinthians, 
what becomes of his claim to apostleship? It 
seems clear, therefore, that Paul distinguishes 
between visions due to a subjective cause, and 
the vision of the Risen Jesus which was the basis 
of his claim to apostleship, a claim which was 
admitted by the other apostles. 
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We are, however, able to get much farther back 
than the writing <if this letter to the Corinthians 
in our invcstigatioii of Paul’s conception of the 
resurrection. In the Acts ot the Apostles (xiii, 
16-41) wc have a report of Paul’s address in the 
synagogue of Antioch in Pisidia which he visited 
on his first missionary jourtwy.^ frf this address 
we have a clear pronouncement on the subject of 
the Resurrection of jesus which we know formed 
the central fact in all hb preaching. He compares 
Jesus with David and quotes from Psalm xvi, 
the words, “ I'hou wilt not give ’Phy Holy One 
to sec corruj'ti'Ti.” His contention is that the 
Holy One here spoken of cannot he David, but 
must be Jesus, and he buses his contention on the 
fact of the Resurrection of Jesus. It is the contrast 
between the two in this very respect upon which 
the point of the argtnnrnt turns, David, he says, 
died and satv cun-tiptiiin. while Jesus died, but 
through the Resurrectjtng .qn-d that which David 
cxpcrieMccd, and saw no currujUinn. If this does 
not refer to an entpty tomb and the escape from 
the corruption of the body in the grave, what 
force is there in the .ujnnui-ut ? in the face of 
this evidence as to the resurrection-idea in the 
mind of Paul, how can it maintained that he 
knew nothing of the empty tonth and made no 
reference to it ? 

Similarly in the case of Peter, whom Neumann 
regards as primarily cesjHm'.ililc for the belief that 
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Jesus was alive, and whose impressionable nature 
he considers eminently suitable for the seeing of 
visions, there is the evidence furnished in his address 
on the day of Pentecost, in which precisely the 
same line of argument is taken. The reference 
to the empty tomb is in Peter’s case even more 
striking. He makes explicit mention of the fact 
that “ David’s tomb is with us to this day.” He 
then proceeds to describe David, whom he regards 
as the author of the Psalm, as a prophet who, 
looking forward to his successor, declares before- 
hand the Resurrection of the Christ, expressly 
describing it as “not being left in Hades, and 
His flesh not seeing corruption.” The reference 
to the tomb of David makes it absolutely certain 
that in the mind of Peter there is a contrast between 
the one which contained the dust of David, and 
the other which contained no remnant of the body 
of Jesus. Neumann considers it certain that the 
first appearances of Jesus were experienced in 
Galilee, though the proof he offers would satisfy 
no one who had not determined beforehand that 
the Jerusalem appearances must be ruled out of 
account. However, taking it that the appearances 
did originate in Galilee, he admits “ that by degrees 
the disciples assembled once more in Jerusalem in 
order to visit again the spot where their Master 
had shed His blood. Not three days, but weeks, 
had passed. What now began to speak to them 
of the Risen One were not angels, but all the old 
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landmarks — the burial-place, the houses of friends, 
the road to the Mount of Olives — and they now 
sang the praise of the God Who works the great 
miracle of resuscitation. They justified their faith 
too, against gainsayers who denied the Resurrection. 
It was then that they conceived the idea of the 
empty grave, guarded against violation by a door 
of stone, a seal and a military guard.” 

Let us examine the assumptions in this passage 
of Neumann’s and ask ourselves whether they 
are justified. It is assumed that within a few 
weeks at most of the crucifixion, the disciples 
returned to Jerusalem and came under the influence 
of the old landmarks, and amongst them the 
burial-place, and that these landmarks began to 
speak to them. This old landmark of the burial- 
place, which presumably they visited, must have 
spoken in a most extraordinary language if, while 
it contained the actual body of Jesus, it suggested 
the idea of an empty tomb which had been guarded 
against violation by a door of stone, a seal and a 
military guard. Is it conceivable that the disciples, 
with the actual tomb before their eyes, closed 
only by a stone which rolled in specially made 
grooves and could be moved aside with very little 
difliculty, were so utterly destitute either of senti- 
rnent or curiosity, that they contented themselves 
with concluding that it was empty and never 
gave a single thought to investigating it ? On 
Neumann’s hypothesis that it did contain the body 
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of Jesus, that it had remained unopened and 
undisturbed, how could the disciples, with the 
tomb before their eyes in such a condition, conceive 
of the seal broken and the stone rolled away ? 
Moreover, on the same hypothesis, how could 
Peter on the day of Pentecost make the contrast 
above referred to between the tomb of David and 
the tomb of Jesus, if he did not know that the 
latter was an empty tomb ? 

It seems perfectly certain that within a few 
weeks at least of the death of Jesus, the disciples 
believed in a Resurrection, in which conception 
there was involved the idea of an empty tomb. 
On the subjective hypothesis this was a develop- 
ment of the original idea, which was merely that 
of survival based upon visions. If we ask for a 
sufficient cause for this development, which is 
certainly unique in the history of visions, it must 
be confessed that nothing is brought forward which 
on a fair examination suggests even the shadow 
of a cause. All that Neumann suggests is that 
it arose as the result of a return to Jerusalem and 
a visit to the old scenes. The open tomb of the 
Gospels and of tradition has to be replaced by a 
closed tomb in which is still lying the body of 
their Master, and yet the closed tomb suggests 
to their minds an actual physical resurrection. 
All that they have been conscious of in Galilee 
is a Jesus Who is alive and appears as a ghost. 
On their return to Jerusalem, and as a result of 
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a visit to the grave, among other old Isirx^ 
they conceive the resurrection-idea with 
ception of an empty tomb. And all 
because the tomb is really open and emp^y^ 
because it is still closed and still retains 'Ch-^ 
of Jesus. 

Neumann begins his chapter on the 
tion Faith with these words: “Thus &rx<i^ 
historical life of the Master of Nazareth- J 

the moment of His death on the cross of* GrO^h 
the independent history of the Church h^ga-l 
But if we are to see how the one develops* 
of the other, we must show clearly how J 

Jesus’ Resurrection arose, and what this 
meant for the Christian Church.” TTh^S rei 
problem of the origin of Christianity w<i 

be better stated than in these words, for the cm 
of the whole problem is just that of seeing dearj 
how belief in Jesus’ Resurrection did arise* ^Wi< 
all that this belief has meant to the ChrtStisj 
Church. The reader, however, must himself* clecW 
whether Neumann has succeeded in the task Ij 
has so well understood. Most people -wow Id 1 | 
inclined to think after reading his account* thj 
the one thing he has conclusively prov^ed is ho! 
the belief in the Resurrection could not possibj 
arise. The empty tomb may involve the extrij 
ordinary or the supernatural, but it is a perfect! 
satisfactory explanation of the origin of* d 
Resurrection-faith. The closed tomb may, c 
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the other hand, be perfectly ordinary, but it is 
useless to suppose that it olFers any explanation 
of the resurrection-idea. There is, however, 
nothing else than this return to Jerusalem and 
the revisiting of the grave and other landmarks 
which can be offered to explain the transition from 
the Galilee belief jn survival due to seeing visions, 
and the Jerusalem faith* in a Resurrection and an 
empty tomb. 

Much stress has been laid upon the question of 
the empty tomb because the contention here urged 
IS that the resurrection-idea, which is common to 
all the New Testament writers, is one which cannot 
be separated from such a belief Belief in a 
resurrection is no doubt capable of producing 
the idea of an empty tomb, but the mere belief 
in a survival, the outcome of pure hallucination, 
is not. The belief in survival can be explained 
as the outcome of purely subjective visions. It 
is not the belief in survival, however, which has 
to be explained, it is the very different belief in 
a resurrection. It is incomprehensible how this 
belief in a resurrection could have developed out 
of a belief in survival, while the actual tomb of 
Jesus in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem confronted 
the disciples and negatived the resurrection-idea. 
If the tomb was visited from time to time and was 
a closed tomb, it contradicted their belief in an 
empty tomb. If, on the other hand, it was not 
visited at all, it implies a lack both of sentiment 
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and of curiosity on the part of the disciples which 
is incredible. The only reason for such in- 
difference on the part of the disciples which can 
be urged is the belief on their part that He had 
risen and the body was not there. Such a belief, 
however, is quite distinct from the mere thought 
that He still lives, which is all for wMch the theory 
of the Galilean visions ascounts. It is true that 
the subjective hypothesis has not to account for 
the fact of an empty tomb, but it has to account 
for the origin of the resurrection-idea, in which 
such a fact is implied. It is this implication of 
the empty tomb contained in the resurrection-idea 
which the subjective hypothesis ignores, and yet 
this is the distinctive feature in the belief which 
has to be explained. 

The empty grave undoubtedly suggests and 
supports what is called a physical resurrection, 
but it is not necessarily opposed to a psychical 
explanation of the phenomena. The disappearance 
of the body from the grave is essential to any real 
conception of a resurrection, but its reanimation is 
not. The reanimation of the physical body, in 
feet, is inconsistent with almost all the characteristics 
of the resurrection-phenomena. That which the 
disciples saw was so different from the form of 
Jesus, that it was not until some word or action 
recalled Him to their minds that they recognised 
Him. This is suggestive of a psychical rather 
than a physical appearance, a materialisation, as it 
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would be called, rather than the actual presence of 
the material body. The disappearance of the 
body from the tomb, however, is essential to 
account for the origin of the resurrection-idea. 
The birth of such a conception is inexplicable on 
the supposition that it arose and was promulgated 
in JerusalerfS wi|;hin a few weeks of the burial, 
while the actual grave with the body of Jesus 
inside confronted both those who preached and 
those who heard. 

Before leaving the hypothesis of the Galilean 
origin of the appearance there is one matter 
connected with it which deserves consideration. 
Neumann dismisses all reference to the part played 
by the women in the stories of the Resurrection 
on the ground that Paul makes absolutely no 
reference to them, and “ that in all points in which 
the Gospels in their accounts of the Resurrection 
go beyond Paul, their statements must be regarded 
as later additions and embellishments.” We may 
let this remarkable canon of criticism pass for what 
it is worth, because we are not here concerned with 
the part which the women had in the story of the 
Resurrection, but with a part in the obsequies of 
Jesus in which it is certain the women would have 
the chief share. The burial of Jesus was without 
doubt a hurried one, and the story that it was 
hastily done on the Friday evening with the 
express intention of giving it that more careful 
attention which accorded with Jewish custom. 
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must be regarded as inherently probable. In 
Mark, the oldest source, this is definitely stated 
as the object of their visit on the first day of the 
week, and the account in Luke also confirms it. 
All the accounts, moreover, refer to the visit of the 
women to the tomb, and it may be regarded as 
practically certain that the torn]? w^ visited by 
the women after the Sabbath had passed. The 
point here is not the witness of the women to the 
Resurrection, but their visitation of the grave. 
To imagine that the grave was never visited either 
for the purpose of further attention to the body, 
which owing to the approach of the Sabbath had 
been hurriedly interred, or to indulge those natural 
sentiments of loving remembrance of the departed, 
and sorrow for his death, is to credit the women 
who were the most faithful disciples of Jesus with 
a callousness and indifference which are wholly 
unnatural. The disciples had forsaken Him and 
fled, but the women were apparently present at 
the crucifixion, and the chief parties at His burial. 
Now if they did visit the tomb while the disciples, 
according to Neumann, were seeing visions in 
Galilee, they must have found it either open or 
closed. On the supposition that they carried out 
their intention of anointing the body on the day after 
the Sabbath, they must indeed have seen it on the 
very morning on which tradition and the Gospels 
say He rose. If this supposition is rejected, and 
the anointing took place on the Friday evening, 
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as the Johannine account says, one or more visits 
to the tomb on the part of the women may be 
regarded as practically certain. The disciples, it 
is admitted, returned to Jerusalem within a few 
weeks at the most and they must have brought 
word that the Master was alive and that they had 
seen Him. * If ^hey asserted that He had risen, 
then the emptiness of the grave which the women 
had visited was implied, and we have to ask how 
this can be reconciled with the knowledge the 
women possessed as to the condition of the body 
and of the tomb ? If, however, it is said that the 
resurrection-idea was not involved in the state- 
ments of the disciples, then it is inconceivable that 
the women who had not had the visions should 
make no investigation as to the relation between 
the form which the men had seen in Galilee and 
the body which they had laid in the tomb in 
Jerusalem. In any case the rise of the resurrec- 
tion-idea in Jerusalem and amongst the women 
who had visited the grave is unaccountable, save 
on the supposition that the body of Jesus had 
disappeared and the tomb was empty. 

The difficulty of accounting for the resurrec- 
tion-idea has been recognised, and attempts have 
been made to explain the rise of the belief by 
finding in the stories some perfectly ordinary 
incident which, through a very natural misunder- 
standing, gave birth to the suggestion that Jesus 
had risen. It should be noted, however, that all 
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such theories are a recognition of the inadequacy 
of a purely subjective hypothesis, and a witness to 
the truth of the contention that the only sufficient 
reason for the rise of the belief must lie outside 
the minds of the disciples. The cause, therefore, 
is sought outside the minds of the disciples, but 
within the area of the ordinary and natural. It is 
felt that an objective auxiliary cause is needed to 
give that initial push without which the subjective 
hypothesis will not work. One of the latest 
attempts to solve the problem is based upon the 
idea that a simple mistake on the part of Mary 
Magdalene is capable of supplying the measure of 
momentum needed to set the subjective hypothesis 
moving. 

The burial of Jesus, it is admitted, was a 
hurried one, owing to the near approach of the 
Sabbath, and those taking part in it, amongst 
whom was Mary, were, in consequence of the dusk 
of twilight, not very clear in their recollection of 
the precise location of the grave. There were 
many rock-hewn tombs in the neighbourhood, all 
very similar, and there was nothing to mark the 
particular one in which the body of Jesus was 
placed. The following day being the Sabbath, 
the body was left undisturbed. Early on the 
Sunday morning Mary Magdalene came in advance 
of the others, drawn by her great love to the 
Master, and by a very natural mistake went to 
the wrong tomb, which, of course, was empty, as 
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it was a new one, with the stone rolled away, that 
is, not placed in position. Astonished and per- 
plexed she stood gazing into the empty tomb. 
One of the garden attendants seeing her mistake, 
and recognising her as one of the party who had 
brought the body of Jesus for interment on the 
previous Friday, addressed her in the well-known 
words ; “ Fear not ; foi; I know that ye seek Jesus 
Who hath been crucified. He is not here. . . . 
Come see the place where the Lord lay.” Mary, 
however, mistook him for an angel and misunder- 
stood his meaning. Instead of understanding that 
he was telling her that she had made a mistake as 
to the location of the tomb, and was inviting her 
to follow him to the real tomb, she thought he 
was an angel and was announcing that the Lord 
had risen. Hurrying away she announces to the 
disciples that the grave is empty and Jesus is alive. 
Thus the empty tomb is accounted for, and the 
resurrection-idea is ushered in. All the rest of 
the phenomena can be easily explained from the 
subjective standpoint. Apart from the naive way 
in which the resurrection-idea is assumed as already 
in the possession of Mary, the hypothesis is un- 
doubtedly ingenious, and the rewriting of the 
story involves very little alteration in the text. 
The ingenuity, however, manifested in the con- 
struction of the story cannot blind us to the 
hopeless improbability it involves. This can be 
best demonstrated by constructing a modern 
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parallel and asking for a decision as to its 
probability. 

Let us suppose that a very dearly loved and 
talented friend has been suddenly called away by 
death. It seems to us impossible that he whom 
we knew, and had just seen in the full possession 
of all his powers up to the very last, can really be 
dead. We have, however, attended his funeral 
and seen him laid to rest, though with that feeling 
of unreality which is so common an accompani- 
ment of such an experience. The second day 
after the funeral we visit the cemetery for the 
purpose of putting a few flowers on his grave. 
On arrival we proceed to the place where we 
believe he was buried, but to our surprise instead 
of finding the mound marking the spot we see an 
open grave, which on looking in we find to be 
empty. While we are thus standing at the grave- 
side surprised and perplexed, one of the attendants 
of the cemetery, recognising us as of the party at 
the funeral two days before, and seeing our mistake 
as to the location of the grave, tells us that our 
friend is not there as we supposed, and invites us 
to follow him to the place where he is really laid. 
Now is it possible for any one to suppose that we 
could really mistake the sexton for an angel, and 
conclude at once that our friend had risen from 
the grave ? Is it not inconceivable that we should 
make such an inference from the words of the 
sexton, when the explanation of our mistake was 
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so perfectly simple ? It may be said that this 
supposed modern case takes no notice of the 
difference of centuries. Such a difference, how- 
ever, tells rather against than in favour of the first- 
century conclusion. If a Christian faith, the 
result of nineteen centuries’ familiarity with the 
idea of a Resurrection, is incapable of drawing 
such a conclusion, is jt more or is it less likely 
that a first- century Jewish faith would do so? 
The reader may be left to decide this question 
of probability for himself, but whether probable 
or improbable, the hypothesis fails entirely to 
account for the birth of the resurrection-idea, for 
it presupposes the existence of it already in the 
mind of Mary Magdalene ; otherwise the mistake 
could never have been made. 

Hitherto we have confined ourselves to an 
examination of the indirect testimony to the 
reality of the Resurrection, to be found in the 
belief of the disciples, as it is expressed in the Acts 
and in the Epistles, and have abstained from any 
examination of the accounts preserved for us in 
the Gospels. This has been done in order that 
there might be no question as to the alteration of 
facts to suit later conceptions. The Gospels, it is 
admitted, are much later, and the possibility of 
their having been modified in regard to the details 
of such an event as the Resurrection, is by no 
means an unlikely hypothesis. If we examine the 
stories as they appear in the Gospels we are no 
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doubt struck with discrepancies which ought not 
to be minimised. It is possible, however, so to 
concentrate the attention on details as to^ fail to 
perceive the general eiffect which the stories as a 
whole produce. W^e must beware of failing to see 
the wood for the trees. The question with which 
we are here concerned is not an^ exaftiination of 
the accounts with a view to reinvestigating the 
phenomena. That is impossible for the twentieth 
century, and no scrutiny of the narratives will help 
us to it. We are here concerned with the true 
twentieth-century problem, namely, to find a 
sufficient cause for the rise of the belief in the 
Resurrection. In the solution of this problem, it 
is the general effect produced by the stories as a 
whole which is of far more consequence than the 
particular details. 

The subjective hypothesis relegates all the 
stories to that class of post-mortem appearances 
known as apparitions, which are the result of 
purely mental processes in the minds of those who 
experience them. All such apparitions have a 
distinct family likeness and an equally distinct 
family history. Modern psychical research distin- 
guishes between apparitions which can be explained 
on a subjective hypothesis, and those which cannot. 

It is the former only with which we are concerned, 
and they are best denominated as hallucinations. 
No one who compares the Resurrection stories in 
the Gospels with post-mortem appearances which 
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are pure haUucinationSj but must admit that there 
are remarkable differences. We may pass over 
the absence of all proof that the disciples had the 
predisposition, or fixed ideas, or expectancy, re- 
cognised as necessary for the hallucination theory, 
not because such considerations have no weight, 
but because* it is, possible to regard such an argu- 
ment as more or less of an argument dependent 
upon silence. We have no proof that they had 
these predisposing causes, but it is equally true 
that we have no proof that they had not. Let us, 
on the contrary, suppose that they did expect to see 
Jesus, and then ask ourselves whether the stories of 
what they did see, fit in with such an expectation 
The contention of the subjective hypothesis 
is that the disciples expected to see visions, and 
according to the well-understood psychological 
law of illusions, they did see what they expected 
to see. Now, if we examine the Resurrection 
phenomena the curious and remarkable thing is 
that it is the exact opposite of this which confronts 
us. In almost all the accounts there is the distinct 
record that they did not recognise the form before 
them as their Master at all, until some character- 
istic word or action recalled to their minds and led 
them to conclude that it was Jesus. Mary mis- 
takes Him for the gardener, and the story has to 
be rewritten to make it appear that she mistook 
the gardener for an angel. The two disciples on 
the way to Emmaus think the person who is 
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talking with them is a recent arrival in Jerusalem, 
and are surprised that he knows nothing of what 
has happened. The eleven disciples in the upper 
room instead of at once recognising the Jesus, 
Whom, according to the hallucination theory, they 
were expecting to see, mistake Him for a ghost, 
and it is not until He shows them Hi& hands and 
His feet that they recognise Him. The same 
feature meets us in the account of His appearance 
to the disciples on the seashore. The point here 
urged is, not that all these accounts must be 
accepted as absolutely genuine but, that in all the 
accounts of these so-called visions, that which the 
disciples saw was not what they expected to see, 
but on the contrary is of such a kind that they 
fail to recognise Him. If they were pure hal- 
lucinations, it is remarkable that however much 
the accounts may have been modified in trans- 
mission, there is no trace of that peculiar feature 
of hallucinations — the seeing what you expect to 
see. Surely somewhere or other we should come 
across a trace at least of the hopeful expectancy 
followed by the glad realisation which the sub- 
jective hypothesis supposes. 

Another feature, not quite so pronounced but 
still very remarkable, is that there is hardly a trace 
of that ethereal and ghostly appearance which is 
the distinctive feature of the apparition. The 
form of Jesus, as it is described in the Gospels, is 
as normal and natural as it was before the cruci- 
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fixion. It is doubtless different, as the stories 
expressly imply, but there is nothing of the 
abnormal or uncanny about it. Only on one 
occasion is it stated that the disciples mistook it 
for a ghost. Such a mistake, however, followed, 
as it is, by the later recognition, implies a dis- 
crimination*between the apparitional and the real 
appearance of Jesus, ,which confirms this very 
absence of the uncanny to which attention is 
called. In all the other cases the last conclusion 
the disciples could have drawn from their inter- 
views with Jesus is that they had simply been 
seeing ghosts. As a rule, it is only when they 
recognise that it is Jesus that the sense of the 
extraordinary dawns upon them. 

A similar contrast is also noticeable as regards 
the manner of the appearances. There is little or 
nothing of the ghostly, either as regards the time 
or place or manner of His appearance. There is 
no reference to the midnight hour, that favourite 
time for ghost-seeing ; no mention of preliminary 
admonitions, and no indication of a shadowy form 
gradually taking shape and definiteness. In His 
communications with the disciples there is the 
same lack of the uncanny references to the spirit 
world and His experiences therein. He talks to 
the disciples as though He were one of them, as 
though he were the Master with Whom they had 
companied, and the tragedy of the crucifixion had 
been merely an ugly dream. 
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We are not here claiming for these Resurrection 
stories absolute accuracy, or even assuming that 
their historicity is unquestionable. We are simply 
asking that the general effect of the stories should 
be compared with the same general effect pro- 
duced after reading accounts of hallucinations. 
Whatever may be said as to the r^ity of the 
Resurrection of which they give account, one 
thing may be safely predicated about them, 
namely, that they are wanting in some of the 
most characteristic features of hallucinations. 
This is doubtless very far from proving the 
reality of the Resurrection, but it goes a very 
long way towards showing that the subjective 
hypothesis receives no support from the general 
character of the stories. The moment these are 
set aside as untrustworthy, others have to be 
substituted, and the substitutes are all in the 
direction of the ghostly and the apparitional. If 
these substitutes are the originals, how can we 
account for the remarkable transformation they 
have undergone ? The process of transformation 
is not from the simple to the more complex and 
elaborate apparition, but from the unnatural and 
the uncanny apparition to the natural, even 
though extraordinary, appearance. It is, of course 
conceivable that later hands, under the conception 
of a physical resurrection, have modified them 
m the direction indicated. Such a hypothesis, 
however, implies that the resurrection-idea had 
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already established itself. This hypothesis we 
have already shown is inconsistent with the theory 
that the phenomena were nothing more than 
hallucinations. The resurrection-idea must be 
first accounted for, before it can be used to 
account for the transformation of the stories. 

There i« one other matter connected with the 
Gospel stories which jieeds to be noted. In all 
the accounts the empty grave, and not the visions, 
is the starting-point of the disciples’ experiences. 
On the subjective hypothesis this is the opposite of 
the fact. According to the hallucination theory 
the visions must have come first and the empty 
grave second. If we are dealing with expectations 
on the part of the disciples, it may reasonably be 
asked which is more likely to have been the true 
order ? Is it more likely that the empty grave 
suggested the visions, or the visions suggested the 
empty grave ? If the appearances suggested the 
empty grave, there must have been something in 
their character which differentiated them from all 
other hallucinations, for no such suggestion of the 
emptiness of the grave is found outside the stories 
of the appearances of Jesus. They cannot, there- 
fore, be regarded as pure hallucinations explainable 
on a strictly subjective hypothesis. 

It may be suggested that the expectation on the 
part of the disciples was not merely an expectation 
that Jesus was alive, but that He would rise from 
the grave. In that case, however, the conception 
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of the empty grave would be primary and the 
visions would be secondary. Moreover, the flight 
info Galilee, and the origination of the vision 
there is hardly consistent with such an expectation. 
If the disciples really expected a Resurrection 
from the grave, it is hardly likely that they 
would go away to Galilee while their faster was 
expected to come out of IJis tomb in Jerusalem. 
The Gospel stories make the empty grave primary 
and the appearances secondary, and there can be 
little doubt in the mind of an impartial critic that, 
to account for the birth of the resurrection-idea 
this is the only possible order. 

If we are to seek an explanation of that some- 
thing which must have happened between the 
death of Jesus and the birth of historic Christianity, 
we are forced to postulate some action which carries 
us beyond the mere thoughts and expectations of 
the disciples. So long as we remain within the area 
of the working of the disciples’ minds we have no 
true explanation of the rise of the resurrection- 
idea. We may substitute visions which are only 
hallucinations, and we may rewrite the stories on 
the basis of what we may call a strict psychology, 
with the result that we have a more or less satis- 
factory explanation of the phenomena. We have, 
however, not written history, the history of those 
few weeks which separate the Passover when Jesus 
was crucified, from the Feast of Weeks follow- 
ing it, when the Christian Church replaced the 
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Congregation of Israel, in the work of the 
world’s religious development. In abolishing 
the Resurrection as unhistorical, we fail utterly 
to account for the rise of the resurrection -idea, 
which is absolutely historical ; and we leave the 
subsequent evolution of historic Christian doctrine 
— the devetepment of the ideas involved in the 
conception of the Risen Christ — totally unconnected 
with Jesus of Nazareth. The history of Christianity 
would have to be rewritten if Jesus of Nazareth 
is not the same personality as the exalted Christ of 
the Epistles. This, however, is what is necessarily 
involved in the supposition that the Resurrection 
of Jesus is unhistorical. The Christianity which the 
subjective hypothesis accounts for is a Christianity 
which has two distinct personalities in it totally 
unrelated, but such a Christianity is not historic. 
The rewriting of the Gospel stories by the help 
of such a hypothesis does undoubtedly account for 
a transition from an historic Jesus to an Ideal 
Christ, but unfortunately for the hypothesis such 
a transition is unhistoric also. If we are to re- 
write history we must at least give an intelligible 
account of events which we know really happened. 
The one event which is absolutely certain, and 
which it is possible for us in the twentieth century 
to make intelligible, is not the Resurrection, but 
the birth of the resurrection-idea, and that idea 
indissolubly associated with Jesus of Nazareth. 
The twentieth-century critic is probably more 
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competent than the first-century writer to estimate 
the importance of this great event, but he cannot 
account for that belief by inventing hypotheses 
which, however much they keep within the bounds 
of the ordinary and the normal, fail entirely to 
account for the rise of the belief. The subjective 
hypothesis is precisely of such a charact^. It renders 
the phenomena connected, with the Resurrection 
intelligible and plausible by bringing them all 
.within the area of the possible and ordinary. In 
doing so, however, it entirely fails to account for 
that historic event of which we are absolutely 
assured, the rise of the resurrection-idea. This 
failure is vital and reduces its success as a theory 
to explain the phenomena to a triumph which is 
valueless. It is quite true that, if we abandon the 
subjective hypothesis, we are forced to an explana- 
tion of the phenomena which carries us beyond 
the range of the ordinary and involves us in a 
belief in the extraordinary. Such an explanation, 
however, enables us to account for the one un- 
questionable historic event, the birth of the resurrec- 
tion-idea, with all its implications for religion. In 
other words it accounts for Christianity. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE JESUS OF HISTORY AND THE CHRIST 
OF THEOLOGY 

The great problem which engaged the attention 
of the first century of the Christian era was the 
identification of Jesus of Nazareth with the Christ 
of national hope and prophetic vision. The 
problem of the present century is the identification 
of the Christ of religious faith and experience with 
the Jesus of history. The first century had to 
recognise in the Jesus Whom it had known, the 
ideal Christ in Whom it believed. The present 
century has to recognise in the exalted Christ 
Whom it knows by religious experience, the 
historic Jesus in Whom it believes. The conscious- 
ness of the first-century Christian, that is, had to 
reach out to an ideal which would adequately 
express the result of his impression of the Jesus of 
history. The consciousness of the present century 
Christian has to go back from his experience of 
the Christ of religious faith, to the historic Jesus 
Who is its foundation. Each century has to do 
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with its own experience. To the first century the 
subject-matter of its experience was the historic 
Jesus, while to this century the subject-matter is 
the exalted Christ. The two problems are the 
same, but they are reversed. Between the Christ 
of religious faith and the historic Jesus of fact, 
there is an apparently impassable gulf. To the 
twentieth-century mind the two seem to be so 
absolutely distinct that an identification seems 
impossible. We need to remember, however, 
that it is indubitable fact that the first-century 
mind crossed the gulf and did identify them. The 
modern mind feels the difficulty of crossing over 
from the exalted Christ of theology to the Jesus 
of history, but it sometimes seems to forget that 
the passage from the Jesus of the Synoptists to 
the exalted Christ of the Pauline Epistles is an 
historic crossing, and that it must have presented 
Its own difficulties to those who made it. Paul, 
for instance, could not have found it an easy task 
to pass over from the conception of a Jesus Who 
as “a servant had humbled Himself and become 
obedient unto death even the death of the Cross,” 
Who had indeed been his own contemporary and 
Whom he had at first regarded as an impostor, 
to the exalted Christ of his religious faith. We 
o^ht not to magnify the twentieth - century 
difficulty and at the same time minimise the first- 
^tury one. The exalted Christ with Whom 
foe twentieth century is concerned is the risen 
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and glorified Christ of the Pauline letters, and 
that glorified Christ is indissolubly connected with 
the historic Jesus. The connection and identifica- 
tion of the two are historic, and the evidence 
confronts us in the pages of the New Testament. 

The true problem which confronts us at the 
present tim? is tjot the relation between an ideal 
Christ of twentieth - century thought and the 
historic Jesus ; it is the relation between the 
Christ of historic Christian thought and religious 
experience, and the historic Jesus of the Synoptists. 
True historical criticism can make both these 
figures clear and definite to us. It is the relation 
between these two figures which constitutes the 
modern problem. If the exalted Christ of historic 
Christianity were a mere ideal standing for a 
religious conception, then its connection with the 
historic Jesus would not be merely unimportant ; 
it would be non-essential. Such a religious ideal 
would possess some kind of religious value of its 
own, apart altogether from any connection with 
an historic personality. The question raised by 
a recent writer in the Hibbert Journal on “Jesus 
or Christ ” seems to be based upon the assumption 
that the exalted Christ of Christianity is just such 
a religious conception independent altogether of 
any relation to Jesus of Nazareth, if indeed such 
a person ever really existed. The writer of the 
article complained that orthodox theologians 
identified a purely religious ideal with an alleged 
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historic personality, and as the result applied terms 
and conceptions to Jesus which were only applic- 
able to Christ. It never seemed to occur to the 
writer to ask whether his ideal Christ was capable i 

of being identified with the exalted Christ of '' 

historic Christianity ? If he had done so he would 
have found that any true repre^entafion of this | 

exalted Christ is based orran historic personality [ 

and cannot be separated from it. 

It is necessary to emphasise the fact that an 
ideal of religious thought, to which the name 1 

Christ is given, is neither the exalted Christ of I 

the New Testament nor of historic Christianity. [ 
Such a religious ideal may have its own value, but 
it is not the value which belongs to the exalted I 
Christ of the historic Christian faith. The | 

supreme difference lies in the fact that the first is f 

merely an ideal of the human mind, which, how- ^ 

ever high and noble a conception it may be, I 

possesses no guarantee of reality. The second, I 
on the other hand, is the realisation of an ideal I 
which carries us back to the mind of God Him- I 

self, and has that validity which belongs to every I 

other manifestation of the thought of God to be I 

met with in the Universe of fact. The first is the 1 

creation of the human imagination and may be > 

as beautiful as any other product of the imagina- i 

tion, but It is imaginary only. The other is the ^ 

expression of the Divine mind, and possesses that i 
reality belonging to every other expression of the f! 
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mind of God. The Christ of historic Christianity 
is not a human conception surpassing every ex- 
pression of the mind of God to be met with in the 
history of humanity ; it is the perception by 
humanity of a thought of God which found 
expression in an historic personality, and of a 
thought wMch transcends the highest thought 
ever conceived lay humanity. Man’s aspiration 
has not exceeded God’s realisation, but on the 
contrary God’s realisation has surpassed Man’s 
highest anticipation. The Christ of Christian 
faith is not simply the Messiah of Jewish hope, 
nor the Ideal Man of Greek thought ; He 
transcends both, but He does so because the 
historic Jesus manifested in His actual life an 
ideal of human life which surpassed that expressed 
either in Jewish religious aspiration or in Greek 
speculative thought. The moment you remove 
from the conception of the Christ every element 
connected with an historic personality, what you 
have left is a mere ideal which bears no re- 
semblance to the Christ of historic Christianity. 
It may be contended, as was recently done by 
another writer in the Hibbert "Journal^ that 
Christianity started with such an ideal merely, and 
that the connection with the historic Jesus is 
purely fictitious. All that need be said is that the 
whole of the New Testament writings, the whole 
of the history of Christian Doctrine, and the 
whole history of Christianity as a religious factor 
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in the world’s progress, negative such a hypothesis. 
It will probably suffice if we mention only a few 
of the principal characteristics of the exalted 
Christ of Paul and the other New Testament 
writers which such a hypothesis would eliminate. 

In the first place the whole conception of the 
manifestation of the Divine in an histt^ric person- 
ality, involved in the conception of the Christ as 
an incarnation of God, — a conception which is 
fundamental to every New Testament writer, — 
has entirely disappeared, for no such manifestation 
in an historic personality has ever been made. 
Again the realisation of the moral ideal involved 
in the conception of the Christ Whose life and 
death have abolished the Law, has also disappeared, 
for no such life is recorded in the annals of 
history. Further the whole conception of an at- 
one-ment between Man and God, involved in the 
conception of the Christ in Whom “God was 
reconciling the world unto Himself through the 
death of His Son,” must also be removed, for the 
cross of Christ is not the historic Cross of Jesus at 
all. Remove all these conceptions, not to mention 
others, with all that follows from them, from the 
exalted Christ of the New Testament, and what 
sort of an exalted Christ would be left ? One 
thing may be said without the slightest hesitation, 
tiamely, that such an ideal Christ involves an entire 
renting of the New Testament ; it makes the 
snl^equent development of Christian doctrine 
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utterly unintelligible, and, we may add, it renders 
the rise and progress of Christianity inexplicable. 
Such a Christ, totally unconnected with Jesus* of 
Nazareth, is not the Christ of Paul, nor of John, 
nor of any of the New Testament writers. It is 
not the Christ for Whom the martyrs of the first 
three centofies laid down their lives, nor the Christ 
about Whom the Nioene Fathers contended with 
such fierce passion. In a word it is a Christ of 
the twentieth century. Whose validity for religious 
life and faith has yet to be proved. It is the 
basis of a Christianity which has yet to be made 
historic. Such a Christ has not only nothing to 
do with the historic Jesus, but equally nothing to 
do with the Christ of historic Christianity. 

If the connection between , the exalted Christ 
and the historic Jesus is thus so essential, that 
to destroy the connection is to dissipate the ideal 
Christ into a shadow, then we must seek to follow 
the steps by which the first-century disciples of 
Jesus came to regard Him as the exalted Christ. 
It is indisputable that within a remarkably short 
period of His death, those who had known Jesus 
as Teacher and Friend, came to regard Him as 
the exalted Christ, out of which conception has 
been subsequently evolved the whole doctrine of 
the Person of Christ. Whatever opinion we may 
ourselves form as to the personality of Jesus, it 
must be admitted that the transition of thought 
from that of the well-known and well-loved friend 
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to that of the Lord of Glory sitting on the right 
hand of the majesty of God, is one without 
parallel in the history of the world. It is not, of 
course, implied that the full conception of the 
exalted Christ was attained at a bound, and has 
received no subsequent development ; but it is 
certain that such a transition had„passffd over the 
thought of the disciples about their Master within 
a few years of His death, that later additions are 
nothing more than a development of the con- 
ception they formed, and involve no radical 
alteration in the fundamental idea expressed in 
the exalted Christ of their religious faith and 
experience. 

The discussion of the resurrection-idea in the 
previous chapter sufficiently emphasises the fact 
that their starting-point was the consciousness that 
Jesus was not dead but alive. We cannot advance 
a single step along the path they travelled, except 
we recognise that this consciousness of a living 
Jesus involved the idea of a risen Jesus, and not 
merely the idea of a Jesus Who was an inhabitant 
of the unseen world. It is the resurrection-idea 
and not the survival-idea which is operative in 
their thought. Associated with the first there is 
the realisation that Jesus is possessed of a power 
and authority which would be entirely lacking in 
the second. It is this realisation of what was 
involved in the Resurrection which is emphasised 
by the experiences of the day of Pentecost in the 
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endowment of the gifts of the Spirit, which are 
so distinct a feature of the early Church. The 
sudden influx of spiritual life of which they 
became conscious was invariably attributed to the 
Risen Jesus, and the mighty works which they 
performed were ascribed to the power of His 
name. * , 

The extraordinary and abnormal features of the 
day of Pentecost have attracted far more attention 
than they deserve, with the result that its true 
place in what may be called the psychological history 
of the movement has been largely overlooked. A 
connection between the Ascension and the day 
of Pentecost is clearly indicated in the narrative, 
and the connection is psychologically a necessity - 
Whatever explanation we may give of the very 
literal and graphical description of the Ascension 
described in the first chapter of the Acts, there is 
no doubt that it marks a recognition on the part 
of the disciples that the appearances of the Risen 
Jesus, whether regarded as physical or psychical, 
were essentially of a temporary character and had 
consequently ceased. Moreover, the words of the 
angels in the eleventh verse clearly indicate the 
beginning of that anticipation of the second com- 
ing of Jesus which formed so important a part in 
the belief of the early Church. Leaving on one 
side all literal interpretation of the Ascension, it is 
clear that the event marks a transition in the belief 
of the disciples as to the course of events in which 
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they were called to take their part. The essential 
feature in that transition is that the Master’s part 
and their part were henceforth to be on different 
planes. His was to be with the Father, or as they 
expressed it, at the right hand of God, while theirs 
was to be on earth, as His witnesses. They were, 
however, not to be left alone, byt to 'expect the 
coming of the Holy Spirit which He had promised 
to send them. This coming would result in an 
influx of power which would enable them to do the 
work which fell to their lot in the preparation for 
the establishment of the Kingdom. This is clearly 
what is indicated in the account in the Acts. Look- 
ing at the matter from the point of view of the actual 
sequence of events, the appearances of the Risen 
Jesus did cease ; the cessation was followed by an 
activity on the part of the disciples in the procla- 
mation of the Messiahship of Jesus which resulted 
in the establishment of the Church of Christ, whose 
numerical strength was greatly increased by large 
accessions from amongst Jews and Jewish proselytes. 
This activity was signalised by the extraordinary 
spiritual movement inaugurated on the Day of 
Pentecost. 

It is evident that we have here the beginning of 
the conception of Jesus as the exalted Christ. 
The appearances of Jesus had assured the disciples 
that He was not dead but alive ; not inactive in the 
grave but active upon earth ; not a mere denizen of 
the unseen world cut off from all communication 
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with them, but one who could come into their midst 
j and hold communion with them. These appear- 

i ances, however, were only temporary, and before 

long they ceased. They were followed, however, 

; by a sudden and remarkable inrush of spiritual 

power and exaltation, which transformed the 
disciples wlio h^d forsaken their Master in the 
hour of His need into His apostles and witnesses, 
boldly proclaiming before the very men who had 
put their Master to death that He was the Messiah 
of national hope and prophetic vision. The 
connection between these two events, the cessation 
of the appearances and the sudden influx of spiritual 
j life, is obvious. Jesus is no longer seen, but from 

] His seat at the right hand of God He is still 

manifesting His activity, as is evident by the signs 
and wonders of the day of Pentecost. This is the 
; contention of Peter in his address, and the 

j conclusion he draws is the deduction which the 

1 logic of actual events necessitates, “ Therefore let 

the whole House of Israel know without doubt 
that God has made Him both Lord and Christ, — 
this Jesus Whom ye crucified.” 

The reality of the Resurrection and the sub- 
sequent endowment with power which they 
experienced enabled the disciples to realise that 
1 Jesus was not merely alive, in the sense that He had 

i survived death, but that He was alive for evermore. 

■ He had conquered death ; death had no more 

dominion over Him ; He was for ever beyond its 

i 




i! 
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reach. He had suffered all that the opposition of 
men could inflict, and He had triumphed. The 
grave had not been able to hold Him. This surely 
differentiated Him from all other men, and caused 
Peter in his address to the multitude after the 
cure of the lame man to describe Him not 
merely as Christ and Lord, but s.s the Prince of 
Life. 

The moment, however, the disciples began 
preaching their faith, they found that the death of 
Jesus was the prominent feature in the minds of their 
Jewish listeners. Impressed themselves with the 
greater fact of His triumph over the grave and of 
the crime of their rulers in rejecting and crucifying 
the Messiah, they soon found that their audience 
completely reversed this order, and put the 
crucifixion in the forefront, with the result that 
Jesus and not the rulers occupied the position of 
the criminal. The disciples might bear witness to 
Resurrection, but the ugly fact confronting the 
listener was that Jesus had been executed as a 
common criminal who had been condemned by the 
highest religious tribunal of the nation. In Peter’s 
address above referred to there is an interesting 
reference which indicates the early working of the 
mind of the disciples on this problem. Peter says 
that It was doubtless in ignorance that the rulers 
M put Jesus to death, and this is doubtless the 
fet thought which would arise in their minds 
when they began to think of the problem. He 
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goes on. to add, however, that it was through 
this ignorance on the part of the rulers that God 
had fulfilled the declarations made to the propKets 
that His Christ should suffer. This is a slight 
advance on the thought previously expressed on 
the day of Pentecost, — that Jesus had been delivered 
up accordiiTg tojthe purpose and foreknowledge of 
God, — inasmuch as the* idea of a suffering Messiah 
is introduced. 

The first thought is the very natural one that 
the rulers had made a mistake, but the Jewish mind, 
with its conception of the control exercised by 
Jehovah over the nation’s destiny, could not fail to 
recognise that the mistake had been foreseen and 
worked into the purpose of God. To seek, there- 
fore, for some explanation of this purpose by 
indications in the prophets was the next step, 
and hence arose that distinctively Christian inter- 
pretation of those passages in which the sufferings 
of Israel as the servant of Jehovah are applied to 
Jesus. Peter had already indicated his own 
conception of what the effect of a realisation of 
their mistake ought to have on the minds of the 
rulers of the nation, in his appeal to them to repent 
so that they might participate in the salvation which 
Jesus was to effect. It needed, however, one who 
had himself actually participated, at least in will, if 
not in act, in that crime, to develop the thought 
thus suggested, and in Paul we have exactly the 
man who was needed. It is to him beyond all the 
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others that we owe the transformation of the Cross 
of shame into the Cross of glory, and it was in the 
interpretation of his own religious experience that 
Paul accomplished the task, and thus laid the 
foundation for that further development of the idea 
of the exalted Christ as the Saviour and Redeemer 
of the world. ^ 

If the above is in any sense a true sketch of the 
history of the ‘development of the idea of the 
exalted Christ in its initial stages, it will be noticed 
that the underlying motive was not mere specula- 
tion, but the interpretation of a very real spiritual 
experience. The Theology of the New Testament 
is not mere philosophical speculation working on 
lines suggested by either Rabbinical theology or 
Greek philosophy ; it is essentially the interpretation 
of religious experience, and a religious experience 
which is the result of intercourse with Jesus, both 
before and after His death. In seeking to interpret 
their experience Jewish theology and Greek thought 
both offered terms and ideas which were eagerly 
seized upon and used, but the dominating influence 
was neither the one nor the other ; that was found in 
their own unique religious experience. In exam- 
ining the conception of the exalted Christ of the 
New Testament a number of points of contact 
vnth Jewish and Greek thought confront us, but the 
distinctively Christian conception of the Christ is 
unintelligible either as a development of the Jewish 
conception of a Messiah, or of the Logos of Philo, 
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or as a synthesis of both. It is indebted for its 
language and its terms to both ; but for the substance 
of its thought it is dependent upon the personality 
of Jesus Whose history does not stop at Calvary, but 
includes the Easter phenomena. 

In the subsequent development of the concep- 
tion of th® exalted Christ a basis of religious 
experience is also disoernible. It was inevitable 
that the minds of the disciples should return to 
their experience of the earthly life of their Master 
and reflect upon its meaning in the light of sub- 
sequent events. In that reflection the outstanding 
feature which impressed them was the moral 
grandeur of His character, which still impresses, 
and ever must impress, those who reflect upon it. 
As early as the history of the cure of the lame 
man, Peter speaks of Jesus as the Holy and Just 
One. Stephen, in his address to the Sanhedrin, 
speaks of Him as the Righteous One. This 
feature is prominent throughout the whole of the 
New Testament, not merely in the direct refer- 
ences but, still more in the religious conceptions 
based upon the personality of Jesus which gather 
around the conception of the Christ. These 
reflections were stimulated by their own experience 
of the regenerating influence in themselves and in 
their converts, which was the outcome of that 
inflow of Divine life of which they were conscious. 
Moral weakness and failure were replaced by a 
strength of character and a growth in Christlike- 
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ness which it was impossible to mistake. If Jesus 
was no longer present with them in bodily form, 
His spirit of holiness and love manifested itself in 
their own and their brethren’s lives with a force 
which constantly brought back to their remem- 
brance Him Who had dwelt amongst them full of 
grace and truth. At the same time their own 
failures, when they were -i overtaken in a fault, 
emphasised the contrast that He had done no sin, 
neither was any guile found in His mouth. When 
we remember the ethical character of God which 
the Jewish faith so strottgly emphasised, coupled 
with the recognition of human depravity, the 
contrast presented to their niinds by this reflection 
on the character of Jesus, enables us to see how 
their thoughts of the exalted Christ of necessity 
began to connect Jesus more with the Divine than 
with the human. Here again, however, it was 
not mere speculation on religious ideas which was 
the formative influence, but the character of the 
earthly Jesus connected in their religious experi- 
ence with the Risen and exalted Jesus. 

Religious experience, however, needs forms of 
thought in which to express itself, and such forms 
of thought are found in those already existing 
before new ones are coined. In Judaism the 
vague and indefinite Messianic terms which they 
had inherited provided a suitable religious ter- 
minology for the expression of the new religious 
consciousness. To the disciples Jesus was the 
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fulfilment of this distinctly Jewish conception of a 
Messiah — human yet Divine, Divine yet not God. 
There was much speculation in Jewish apocalyptic 
literature which oifered a rich terminology in 
which to express the results of Christian thought 
and reflection. Empty thought-forms received 
contents ; -^ague, conceptions were made definite ; 
yearnings and expectations were seen to have been 
fulfilled in wonderful and unexpected ways, when 
looked at in the light of their religious experience 
both of the earthly and of the Risen Jesus. In the 
same way the contact of Jewish and Greek thought 
had already provided a rich vocabulary which was 
readily seized upon by those who had come under 
the spell of this new religious experience. 

Christian theology, however, was in the process 
of manufacture, and those who embraced the new 
faith brought with them ideals and conceptions 
which had come from many lands and from 
different religions. Nothing, however, is clearer 
than that the dominating factor in the formation 
of a Christian theology was the personality of 
Jesus, as that personality had been manifested in 
His earthly life and as it was stiU impressing 
itself through His continued influence upon their 
hearts and lives. The terminology which was 
available no doubt considerably influenced the 
form which the doctrine of the exalted Christ 
took, but it had absolutely nothing to do with 
deciding the question as to whether there should 
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be a doctrine of the exalted Christ? That was 
settled by the rrlliyou- experience of the influence 
of Jesus, 'i'he desigJi of a bridge is largely deter- 
mined by the nature of the materials which are 
available for it.s const ructi<ni, hut the question of 
the erection of a particular bridge has nothing to 
do with flit* stjpply of st<ine and jron to Ik’ found 
in the iu’ig!ibi>urh(ti )\!. !# read some ai v'i units of 

Christian origins one would imagine that bridges 
are always erected wherever and whenever a 
plentiful supply of materials for their < ‘'nsiruction 
can be found. The bridge which mnnccts the 
historic Jesus with the exalted Christ was con- 
structed l)ecause religi'ius fspcrifin <• dcmsaiuicd it, 
not because there were a numlKT of cniKvptions 
and ideas lying alwut arid mutely .tjpralinfr to be 
made into a bridge. In the rciigifius cxpriicnce 
of the disciples, the Jesus with Whom they had 
companied during I Its earthly miiii- t ry was indis- 
solubly connected with the risen Jesus with Whom 
they were still in contact, iutd the mitul was com- 
pelled to trace the path which the stml hswl already 
taken. The doctrine of the exalted Christ was 
the bridge which the mind ctujstrucfcd in order 
that its twofold esperiemr of the pir-onality of 
Jesus might be related together. 

It is, liowcvrr, cssetuia! to remctnlwr that 
the theology of the New Testament is neither 
systematic, nor based upon » systematic tlumhigy. 
It is merely the attempt to interpret and make 
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intelligible its own religious experience. Too 
frequently it is read as though it were Post-Nicene 
literature, and its expressions are judged in Ae 
light of the decisions of Councils three or four 
centuries later. It is sometimes forgotten that all 
the New Testament writers are Monotheists of 
the strictest kiryi, upon whose horizon a meta- 
physical doctrine of "a. Trinity has not even 
dawned. A Divinity is undoubtedly predicated 
of the exalted Christ, but it has nothing to do 
with any formulated conception of a second 
Person in a Trinity. It had to grow up under 
the dominating belief in the unity of God, which 
was characteristic of Jewish monotheism. There 
is not the slightest trace in the pages of the New 
Testament of the suspicion that the place assigned 
to the Christ was in any sense inconsistent with 
the strictest monotheism, or even that it involved 
a modification of that strict monotheism. With 
the possible exception of Romans ix. 5 it would 
be difficult to find any place in Paul’s letters 
in which Christ is ever identified with God. On 
the other hand, there are numerous passages in 
which He is definitely distinguished from God and 
subordinate to God. We are not here concerned 
with the question of the validity of those later 
views of the Person of Christ founded upon the 
phraseology of the New Testament, but with the 
conceptions in the New Testament itself These 
are not, and ought not to be interpreted as 
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expressions of a systematic theology, but as 
attempts to set forth an interpretation of the 
personality of the Risen Jesus, which would do 
justice to the experience which contact with that 
personality produced. They called Jesus Lord, 
not because the word, Lord, was the name used 
for the sacred and not-to-be-pronouncbd Jehovah, 
but because their inmost «oul bowed in lowliest 
reverence before His moral purity and was re- 
created by His mighty power. In their religious 
experience they had drawn nigh to God and God 
had drawn nigh to them, and, therefore, He was 
the mediator between God and Man. A new and 
living way of approach to God had been opened 
up to their experience, and all the rich spiritual 
life of which they were conscious had come to 
them through Idim. They had seen what they 
felt to be the very glory of God in the face of 
Jesus, and, therefore, the highest Name was the 
only suitable one in which to express their con- 
ception of His personality. 

All through the New Testament, however, it is 
what wc may call a relative Divinity which is the 
prevailing thought of the writers. Metajihysical 
conceptions of God had nothing to do with 
moulding the conception of the Person of Christ, 
as that found expression In their theology. It is 
God in relation to humanity, and not God as He 
may be conceived in Himself, which regulates 
their conception of Divinity when they are 
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speaking of Jesus. In that relation between Man 
and God they felt that Jesus occupied a unique 
position. The transcendent God of Judaism, 
Whom no man had seen at any time, Who dwelt 
in unapproachable light, had revealed Himself in 
Jesus the Christ. He had made those thoughts 
about Gocf which they had inherited from the 
past clear and definit* ; He had manifested in 
Himself, and was manifesting in themselves, 
qualities which belonged to God. The God in 
Whom they had been taught to believe was made 
visible in the Jesus with Whom they had com- 
panied during His earthly career, and He was 
still communing with them from His heavenly 
seat of exaltation. 

It was the religious significance of Jesus which 
constituted the problem of early Christian thought. 
The disciples felt that Jesus had fulfilled in a 
remarkable and unexpected way the religious 
aspirations of their race, and in fulfilling them had 
introduced ideas which altered the old religious 
outlook. The conception of God which character- 
ised Jewish thought was that of a transcendent God 
Whose holiness separated God and Man by a gulf 
which was impassable. The personality of Jesus 
rendered such a belief no longer possible. It 
emphasised the immanence of God which Jewish 
thought had more or less ignored, but which the 
Jewish religious nature had recognised and craved 
for. It had done so in the only way which was 
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possible — by the manifestation of a holiness and 
purity which had hitherto been regarded as the 
prerogative of God. Such a manifestation, empha- 
sised, as it was, by the sanctifying influence which 
still issued from the Risen Lord, lifted His 
personality above that of ordinary humanity 
and suggested a relation to Ood %hich the 
writers of the New Testssnent seek to express 
in their doctrine of the exalted Christ. It is 
the personality of Jesus, however, and not the 
conception of God, with which they are con- 
cerned. Their interpretation of that personality 
involved a radical alteration in the dominant 
Jewish conception of God, but of this the writers 
themselves are unconscious. The time for 
systematising Christian thought had not yet 
come ; it was the time for classifying and 
arranging the new religious factors which the 
personality of Jesus had introduced. 

In the sub-apostolic age began that systematis- 
ing of Christian thought which has continued to 
the present day. The contribution which Chris- 
tianity had to offer to the religious thought of the 
Western world was the religious significance of 
Jesus. In the New Testament His personality 
had been defined on the basis of His influence 
upon the religious life. Christian theology had 
to explain that experience with the modifications 
in the conception of God which it involved. 
Whatever view may be taken of the personality 
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H of Jesus, it is a matter of history that it has 

brought into human thought a manifestation of 
\ God. To Jewish thought it made the Holy God 

an immanent God, and to Greek thought it made 
the immanent God a Holy God. The absolute 
separation of God and Man which the conception 
of holiness* involved to Jewish thought was nega- 
tived by the appearanSe of Jesus. The unmoral 
character of the immanent God of Greek thought 
was similarly negatived by the moral character of 
I Jesus. 

The question which concerns modern thought 
is precisely the same as that which confronted 
Jewish and Greek thought, namely, the interpreta- 
tion of the personality of Jesus. The modern 
I conception of God is radically different from that 

under which the personality of Jesus was explained 
by the Greek and Latin Fathers. The interpreta- 
tion, therefore, which suited them is not the 
interpretation which is suitable for us. The 
personality of Jesus remains, but it has to be 
ii interpreted so as to fit in with our altered con- 

■s ceptions. The Jewish and Greek mind each 

i contributed to that interpretation of Jesus which 

I the age demanded, but, just in proportion as they 

j solved their own problem, they left our problem 

i untouched. They worked on the basis of the 

j religious experience which came from the influence 

I of the personality of Jesus. That experience is 

i ; recorded in the pS'ges of the New Testament, and 
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together with our own experience forms the basis 
upon which we have to give our interpretation. 
Ju^t as the Jewish and Greek mind made use of 
the religious ideas of their age in setting forth 
their views of the Person of Christ, so the modern 
mind must bring under contribution the newer 
and larger terms which our age^proVides. We 
cannot possibly be bounds by a terminology of 
the first and second century, even though it be 
hallowed by the usage of the apostles themselves. 
It is the historic Jesus Whose personality intro- 
duced a new factor in the religious thought of the 
world. Who is the fact which remains unchanged ; 
the interpretation of that fact must of necessity 
vary from age to age. 

In considering, therefore, the interpretation 
which the first century gave of this fact, and 
which meets us in the conception of the exalted 
Christ, the important question is its validity for 
first-century thought rather than its validity for 
us. We must get behind the mere terms used to 
the thought which was trying to find expression. 
A doctrine of the Person of Christ may be based 
upon the exact phraseology of the New Testament, 
and yet be entirely foreign to the theology of the 
New Testament. The validity of the New Testa- 
ment conception of the Christ depends upon the 
fact that it gave an interpretation of the personality 
of Jesus which fitted in with the mental and 
spiritual outlook of the age, and agreed with the 
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religious experience upon which it was based. 
The New Testament writers, in interpreting the 
religious significance of Jesus, were not conscibus 
of the modification in the Jewish conception of 
God which it involved, nor were they hampered 
by the question as to whether the place they 
assigned to Hi®! was consistent with that concep- 
tion. It was left foi^ the following centuries to 
attempt that reconciliation with monotheism which 
the Divinity assigned to Jesus appeared to contra- 
dict. The reconciliation which was effected was 
determined by a modified conception of God, the 
result of both Jewish and Greek thought. 

If we are to be true to the spirit of the move- 
ment thus indicated, we must depart from the 
mere letter, and, in the light of our altered 
conceptions of the nature of God and of His 
relation to the Universe, recast our interpretation 
and reconcile it with those altered conceptions. 
The world is a larger place than the first century 
dreamed of ; religion and the religious life of 
humanity is more varied than the first century 
realised, and the cosmic process is a vaster and 
lengthier one than the first-century mind was in 
a position to realise. We have been brought into 
contact with the religious thought and life of an 
East which was unknown, or practically unknown, 
to the first century, while scientific investigation 
has opened to our gaze the story of that process 
of the ages which has replaced the six days’ work 
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of creation which dominated the thoughts of the 
New Testament writers. 

The true object of the criticism which has been 
expended on the records in the New Testament 
is to take us back to that historic manifestation of 
God in the personality of Jesus upon which the 
writers based their Christian theology. Its present 
results are many and varied, but it is becoming 
increasingly evident that the real personality of 
Jesus is emerging into greater distinctness, and, in 
proportion as a clearer vision is obtained, the 
personality is calling for a fresh interpretation. 
The modern mind no less than the Jewish and 
Greek mind will have to find room for that 
personality, which the modern, no less than the 
ancient mind, recognises as Divine. We must 
as boldly and as readily give new meanings to the 
old titles, and gladly welcome new ones, in our 
interpretation. It is not the interpretations of 
the personality of Jesus, but the personality itself 
which remains the same yesterday, to-day and for 
ever, because it is, not an ideal Christ but, the 
historic Jesus Who is the foundation of the 
Christian faith. 

What has just been said with regard to the 
altered mental attitude of the West, applies with 
greater force to the East. Throughout the ages 
India has been evolving a conception of God 
winch as distinct as the Jewish, and as vital 
^ the Greek conceptions, with which Christian 
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thought had to relate its interpretation of the 
personality of Jesus. When we reach India we 
enter an entirely different mental hemisphere with 
a verbal flora of its own, bearing but slight 
resemblance to that to be found in the West. 
The real religious problem in India to-day, little 
though it ftiay at present be perceived by Hindus 
themselves, is the interpretation of the personality 
of Jesus, and its relation to Hindu religious 
thought. That religious thought can never be 
the same as it was before it was brought into 
contact with Christianity. The great law of 
evolution is as operative in the religious as in 
every other sphere. Christianity has entered into 
India, and it is bound to produce variations in 
the religious thought of India and to receive 
variation in turn. Already Hinduism is being 
Christianised to an extent to which the Christian- 
isation of Hindus bears no relation. It is not 
merely that specifically Christian ideas have been 
discovered in Hinduism, but that a religious atti- 
tude and a religious atmosphere have been intro- 
duced, which are distinctively Christian. It is not 
implied that the discovery of Christian ideas in 
Hinduism is purely imaginary. Many of them 
are undoubtedly there and can be recognised 
by a sympathetic student. It is the presence 
of Christianity and acquaintance with Christian 
thought, however, which have led to the dis- 
covery. 
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The true importance of the historicity of Jesus 
has not yet been realised by the Hindu. The 
conception of history as the record of the gradual 
unfolding of the meaning of the great cosmic 
process is practically unknown to Hindu thought. 
The separation between the noumenal Brahma, 
the only reality, and the phenomenal '^Brahma is 
absolute, and, therefore, the» Hindu mind has not 
looked, or thought of looking, for any real mani- 
festation of a Divine purpose in the sphere of the 
phenomenal. For its religious thought, therefore, 
the mythological and the historical ^are of equal 
value. Both are but a clothing of ideas, and 
the idea set forth in the myth has as much 
validity as the idea expressed in history. In the 
Bhagavadgita, for instance, it makes absolutely 
no difference to Hindu religious thought whether 
Krishna’s presence on the great battle-field of 
Kurukshetra and his discourse with Arjuna are 
historic or not. The ideas expressed do not de- 
pend upon the historicity of the incidents at all ; 
the ideas are alone important. 

The importance of the historic basis of Chris- 
tianity — the revelation of the Divine character 
through the medium of the personality of Jesus — 
as this is likely to affect Indian thought can 
hardly be exaggerated. The Hindu mind has 
been occupied with ideals of its own conception 
throughout the ages, and the mere addition of 
another religious ideal under the name of The 
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Christ, would mean very little, if anything, to the 
religious life of India. What that religious life 
supremely needs is a realised ideal, an ideal realised, 
not in the domain of mythology but, in the sphere 
of actual historic fact. The Hindu mind needs 
to occupy itself, not with fanciful representations 
of what a* god masquerading as a man might be 
supposed to do I)ut, with that presentation of what 
God through the personality of Jesus actually did. 
The Puranas show us what the Hindu mind is 
capable of in the way of religious fiction, but India 
has had a suqfeit of that kind of literature. Greek 
mythology was far more elevated than Hindu 
mythology, but it did nothing to regenerate the 
Western world. That which revivified the West 
was the plain history, not of a God, called 
Christos, but of the Man Christ Jesus, Whose life 
and death were, not an allegorical representation of 
some imaginary deity but, the actual presentation 
within the limits of human life of the mind and 
heart of God. 

In the Gita we have an elevated and exalted 
view of the religious life as it may be theoretically 
conceived from the standpoint of the Divine mind. 
Krishna unfolds a high and lofty conception of 
man’s duty which he urges Arjuna to carry out. 
All along, however, he speaks, not as man to man 
but, as God to'man. He sketches an ideal, but in 
no sense does he present a realisation of the ideal. 
It is what Arjuna must himself realise, not what 
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Krishna has realised. In the Puranas, on Ithe 
other hand, we have a representation of what 
purports to be the life of Krishna himself under 
the conditions of human existence, and we turn 
away from it in utter loathing and disgust. The 
two Krishnas are utterly irreconcilable with one 
another. The Krishna of the Gita couM not have 
lived as the Krishna of the Puranas ; and the 
Krishna of the Puranas could not have discoursed 
as the Krishna of the Gita, This, however, is 
what we get when the Hindu mind seeks to re- 
present its own ideas of an incarnation of a god. 
The actual life of Buddha is infinitely nobler and 
loftier than anything which the Hindu mind has 
conceived when it has set itself to represent an 
incarnation. Is it not significant that the pure 
and noble life of the man, Buddha, secured for 
him in later ages a place in the Hindu pantheon 
as an incarnation, and yet when the Hindu mind 
sets Itself to represent God in the flesh, it is the 
carnal and not the Divine which dominates the 
whole conception ? History is greater and nobler 
^n fiction. That which God presented to the 
^du religious nature in the actual life of Buddha 
infinitely surpasses anything which the Hindu 
mmd can represent as its own ideal of God as 


Modem India is learning the real meaning 
rf timing more and more conscious 

value of lacts which hare been definitely 
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expressed m the past as distinct from the mere' 
fancies which have been imposed upon the past " 
Scientific training is having an immense influence 
in modifying that conception of the phenomenal 
which IS such an integral part of Hindu religious 
thinking. The phenomenal has never been re- 
garded as m any^ true sense a manifestation of the 
noumenal. It will pnobably be found that the 
introduction of the study of History and Science 
has done more to revolutionise the East than any- 
thing else. That study has been a revelation to 
the^ Hindu njind of the superiority of fact over 
fiction. The study of History has played a very 
large part in the birth of the national idea, with its 
new_ conception for India of a goal towards which 
she is being led rather than a destiny which she is 
working out. 

Under these circumstances the historic fact 
of Jesus upon which Christianity is based is one 
of incalculable importance for Hindu religious 
thinking. It introduces an entirely new element 
into Hindu thought, the moment the significance 
of its claim is recognised. That element is the 
true manifestation within the phenomenal of the 
Divine reality. Such a conception is no doubt 
inconsistent with the typical Hindu conception of 
God, but it is the fulfilment of Hindu religious 
aspiration. It is not the noumenal Brahma of 
Hindu philosophic thought who has ministered to 
the religious life of India ; it is the phenomenal 
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Brahma, as set forth in the incarnations. Hindu 
thought, in spite of its ceaseless and untiring efforts, 
has* never reconciled the essential duality of its 
noumenal and phenomenal Brahma. The thinker 
has accepted the noumenal Brahma and neglected the 
phenomenal ; the saint has accepted the phenomenal 
Brahma and ignored the noumenal. 

Modern conditions which have sprung up from 
contact with Western ideals of life have already 
produced a revolution in the relative conceptions 
of the noumenal and the phenomenal, which cannot 
fail to have far-reaching effects on^ the religious 
thought and life of India. The vital interest in 


modern India is not Indian religion, but Indian 
politics ; the absorbing pursuit is not spiritual, but 
material gain. The India which is alive, which is 
throbbing with new vigour, is an India in which 
the phenomenal and not the noumenal occupies the 
chief place. Such an India, however, is not the 
India of the Upanishads and the Puranas. It is 
this shifting of the centre of gravity in Hindu 
thought which is significant. It has started the 
pendulum of intellectual life swinging again in the 
political, social and religious spheres, and what- 
ever may be the outcome, one thing is certain— 
the restmg-point of this New India will not and 
^not be the old resting-point. The mind of 
In<ha wiU have to adjust itself to the recognition 
of the phenomenal as the true and real medium for 
the manifestation of the Divine mind and purpose 
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^he problem to which the religious thought of 
India will have to address itself, when once it has 
perceived the significance of the personality • of 
Jesus, is precisely the same problem which confronts 
us in the West, and the same problem which con- 
fronted Jewish and Greek thought in the first three 
centuries. • It matters not whether the personality 
of Jesus is explained from the standpoint of its 
relation to the Divine or to the human ; in both 
cases it is bound to modify our conceptions both 
of God and of Man. As a manifestation either of 
God or of NJan or of both, Jesus introduces new 
conceptions which have to be related to the religious 
thought of the race. Religious thought in the 
East will have to find a place for Him just as 
religious thought in the West has had to do. It 
is His personality which is the compelling fact. 
He is a manifestation of personality, whether 
human or Divine, Who demands an explanation 
which all our systems are bound to give. An ideal 
Christ, however beautiful and sublime, would 
present no problem to Indian religious thought. 
Such an ideal would find plenty of room in the 
Hindu pantheon. It is the historic Jesus, the 
religious significance of His personality, which 
presents the problem. He modifies every concep- 
tion under which we try to bring Him, or to which 
we try to relate Him. If we regard Him as 
purely human, then we have to enlarge and 
deepen our conception of the human in order to 
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embrace Him. If we regard Him as the inca 
nation of God, then we have to alter the concepti< 
of Incarnation and the conception of God in ord 
to explain Him. His personality has introduci 
into the world a new standard which modifies tl 
conception of personality both human and Divin 
This has been the history of religious “thought ; 
the West, and it wiU be 'the same in the Eas 
The conceptions of the Divine and the huma 
which are characteristic of Hindu thought are ; 
inadequate, in the light of the personality of Jesu 
as those of the West. His appearance on tl 
horizon of Indian religious thought foreshadov 
the rise of a New Vedanta in which the ol 
dualism of a noumenal and a phenomenal Brahm 
is resolved. 

India, however, must be left to give her ow 
interpretation of the personality of Jesus, and t 
relate His religious significance to her own religion 
thought. The West cannot, and ought not ti 
attempt to impose upon India its own distinctive! 
Western interpretation. On the contrary it shoulc 
anticipate an enrichment of its own religion 
thought when once the Indian mind has perceivec 
the religious value of His personality and inter 
preted it in terms of Indian thought. Theology 
like every other science, is the attempt of the mind 
to explain the facts which confront us in thd 
religious experience of the race. Of all these facts 
the personality of Jesus, under any interpretatioii 
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: which is at all adequate, is the supreme fact in the 

religious life of the world. At the lowest estimate 
which may be formed of Him, He is the highest 

I and best expression of humanity, and, therefore, 

the fullest revelation of Divinity the world has 
seen. It is this which constitutes His religious 
significancS, and,it is this which makes that signific- 
ance universal. The ^ods and goddesses of the 
West succumbed to the Man Christ Jesus, because 
the Divinity He revealed in His own personality 
I was greater and higher and mightier than the con- 

f ceptions of the Divine which they embodied. The 

I religious thought of the West found in His person- 

I ality a revelation which carried it beyond the heights 

I to which it had soared in its efforts to find God and 

; to understand the relations between God and Man. 

I Christian theology was constituted out of the 

!• thought-forms which the Jewish and Greek mind 

I had produced, but it transcended the religious 

^ thought of both because it was concerned mth the 

I greatest factor in the religious experience of human- 

I ity, — the personality of Jesus. It may be freely 

I admitted that Indian religious thought has soared 

to even a higher height than that attained by Greek 
j thought, though its ethical thought has been 

singularly deficient when compared with Jewish 
I thought. The Indian mind, however, has also to 

5 face the fact of the personality of Jesus, if its re- 

ligious thought is to be of universal significance. 
Religions vary, but Religion is one. Christianity, 
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viewed as a system of doctrines, is rightly classified 
as one of many religions. Viewed, however, as the 
interpretation of the Universal Christ revealed in the 
personality of Jesus, it is not a religion, but Religion 
itself. The interpretation can be enriched by 
contributions from every land, but the supreme 
revelation which religious thought interprets is 
the revelation of God in® the person of Jesus. 
This abides the same yesterday, to-day and for 
ever, the supreme revelation both of God and 
Man. 

In bringing Christianity to India,«’the West is 
presenting to the East that which she has first 
received from the East. She presents it with 
the conviction, born of centuries of strenuous 
religious life and thought, that it will prove to 
India what it has proved to the West, the inspira- 
tion of all that is highest and best in true living 
and deep thinking. It is, however, the fact of 
the personality of Jesus, with the religious signific- 
ance involved in it, and not the interpretation 
of the fact by the Western mind, which India is 
urged to look at and interpret according to her 
own mind. The rich contribution which India 
has made to the religious thought of the world 
justifies the anticipation that this fact of religious 
expenence which has been so fruitful in the West 
wffl be even more firuitful in the East. India’s 
rrf%ious thinking has been stagnant for centuries ; 
iw speculative faculty seems to have exhausted 
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i»lf through the very richness of its production. 
*lt he txiinci of neeidsj not 3, stimulus for more 
speculative thought but, some great fact of religieus 
experience, in the light of which, and in conformity 
with which, it may reduce the vast mass of its 
speculative thought to coherence and consistency. 
The Wesf founj^ such a fact in the personality of 
Jesus and for nineteen»centuries the interpretation 
of the significance of that fact has occupied the 
attention of its best and noblest minds. The 
greatness and importance of the fact may be 
realised whea we bear in mind that all through 
the centuries, and at the present time no less than 
in all past crises in the religious thinking of the 
West, the reinterpretation, and not the rejection 
of this fact, is the result which invariably follows 
those periodical unsettlements which mark the 
growth and development of the intellectual and 
religious life. Christianity is not a new religion ; 
it is Religion itself, based upon the interpretation 
of the greatest fact in the religious experience of 
the world. Rightly understood, its mission is to 
reveal the essential oneness of all religions by 
pointing to a unique religious experience, which by 
its freedom from all racial and partial peculiarities 
presents a common centre towards which every 
religious movement is seen to converge. That 
common centre is the Universal Christ as manifested 
in the personality of Jesus. 

The Church of Christ is not, and never really 
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has been, a Church with a particular creed fixed 
and unchangeable, though the churches have all 
alocig tried to make it so. It is a body composed 
of many members differing from each other as 
pronouncedly in organization and in function as 
the limbs of the human body, and yet united 
through sharing a common life. Xhat cbmmon life 
is the same Divine life revealed in the personality 
of Jesus. The one and only distinctive mark 
which it bears is the mark of the Christ-spirit. It 
can admit all creeds provided the creeds do not 
dominate the Christ-spirit, but are dominated by 
it ; it will welcome all castes, provided caste does 
not usurp the place of the Christ-spirit, but is 
subject to it ; it wiU accept all colours provided 
each colour is pervaded by the Christ-spirit and 
recognises the brotherhood of the Christ. The 
real Church, therefore, is nothing less than the 
whole human family conscious of their relation 
to one another and to God, through the possession 
of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus. India has 
her place in this universal Church of the Christ, 
and into it she can bring the riches of her own 
past and the wealth of her own religious life and 
thought. The Christ came into the world not 
to destroy any religion but, to fulfil all, not to 
impoverish any religious life but, to give fuller and 
more abounding life to aU, It is because the 
West has found that her own religious life has 
been quickened, her own soul has been, as it 
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were, raised from the dead, that she bids India 
behold the Christ of God and the Saviour of the 
World. 

Yea thro’ life, death, thro’ sorrow and thro’ sinning. 

He shall suffice me, for He hath sufficed : 

Christ is the end, for Christ was the beginning, 

Chri*t the beginning, for the end is Christ. 
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^•AtTH AN'i» fnrrv 

To the Wosfci-ii, India Is a land full of the most 
perplexing contradittions. At one'* time he is 
inclined to think that there is no unnuiy in the 
world in which felief has such little influence on 
conduct as in India. At an<*f her tune he feels that 
there is no country in which belief exercises a 
greater tyranny over a man’s freedom than iti India. 
Both opinions arc equally lorn-ct, contr.nlit tory 
though they may seem. 'I'he explanation is 
probably to be found in the fact that, while the 
connection between Intlicf atul <undiu( ha.s lieen 
fully recognised, no allowance has been made for 
the growth of the Hindu’s belief. The caste 
system of India is founded upon a recognition 
of the necessary ootuuvtion between belief and 
conduct, and in no country in the world is the 
tyranny of custom so oppressive. India kxiks 
for authority in the matter of belief to the past 
and not to i&e present, to the voice which spake 
in old times, not to the voice which b speaking 
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to-day. Religious belief; therefore, is recognised 
as fixed for all time, and conduct has accordingly 
been determined for aU time by the code of rules 
and regulations known as the caste system. Within 
a certain prescribed area there has been plenty of 
room in India for intellectual activity, and, so long 
as that pfescriljed area is not transgressed, faith 
and duty do not come tnto conflict. The moment, 
however, the mind passes beyond the boundary 
prescribed by Hindu belief, that moment it 
discovers that caste is a slavery from which there 
is no escape, .save by actual or metaphorical death. 
Just as leaving the shores of India and crossing 
the ocean are regarded as involving of necessity 
a breach of caste, so to depart from the shores of 
Hindu religious belief, and embark upon the ocean 
of a wider intellectual and religious life is to be 
guilty of the one unpardonable fault which cuts 
the man off for ever from his fellows and his 
nation. To leave religious India is like the leaving 
of geographical India, — a sin for which there is no 
forgiveness until the man has returned and made 
atonement. The only way to avoid the difficulty 
is to give a metaphorical interpretation to the 
ocean you are forbidden to cross, and to regard 
the whole world as India. In the same way the 
intellectual difficulty can be got over by regarding 
the whole domain of truth as of necessity included 
in what is called Hinduism, and denying that 
there can be any truth which is not to be found 
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in Hinduism. Both these fictions arc very prevafent 
in India at the present tintc, and are producing 
anything but salutary results in Hindu character. 

In the truly motiern India, however, the 
adoption of such fictions has been abandoned as 
both childish and unworthy. There is an increas- 
ing number of honest souls who wjU ha^'e nothing 
to do with the subterfuge cjf an alley,. >r'k ,i1 ocean 
which they must not cross, nor with the equally 
dishonest confession of a sin which they do not 
feel. They frankly declare that there arc other 
lands beside India to which an Italian can go 
without ceasing to be an Inslian, and they re- 
pudiate the social custom which would restrict 
their legitimate freedom. HiifArt uu.irrly this only 
applies at present to those jnuriu’v;. to foreign 
lands and residence therein (or the sake of 
intellectual and material i'ri):.p('riiv . ‘The i c’lij'imis 
soul, whatever may be his desire for a larger and 
richer spiritual life, must on no account leave the 
shores of Hinduism ami cross the ocean Itt search 
of spiritual truth. la:t him attempt to do *« and 
he will be the subject of the bitterest prr-.es 
in which those of his fellows who have profited 
most by foreign education will po.liaMy be the 
most active agetjts. *I'hc time, however, is 
undoubtedly coming when liberty will l>c 
not merely for the sake of ini rile* t u.i l and material 
gain but, for spirittial profit. The lime will come 
when the Hindu will rrin|.!ti;r that a man may 
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go*outside religious India without thereby ceasing 
to be a Hindu, and they will' accord as warm a 
welcome to the spiritual pilgrim who has came 
back with a richer life as they do to the returned 
traveller who has come back with a bigger purse. 

The narrow limits within which India’s intel- 
lectual life has-been hitherto confined are being 
broken through in alt directions, with the result 
that the fetters of the caste system are becoming 
more and more galling day by day. The caste 
system was intended to secure a due relation 
between beljpf and conduct. In modern India 
it is resulting in a divorce between the two which 
is fatal to healthy living. The necessity for some 
measure of modification in the system is widely 
acknowledged, and various attempts at reform are 
being more or less earnestly made. The need 
for reform is recognised as the result of two distinct 
influences, the intellectual and the social. There 
are, on the one hand, those who feel that they 
have passed the limits of that restricted area of 
Hindu thought under which the rules of the caste 
system were framed, and that consequently many 
matters which, according to caste custom, are of 
supreme and vital importance have sunk into 
matters of complete indifference or have become 
actually inimical to the larger life into which they 
have entered. On the other hand, there are those 
who, while quite at home and content within the 
area of Hindu thought, are conscious of a restricted 
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social life which is inconsistent with the wfder 
social instincts to which life under modern condi- 
tions has given birth. The first is really a revolt 
against the system itself, while the second is merely 
a demand for a reform in the system. The one 
is a demand for real freedom ; the other is a 
request for more liberty. Between these two 
extremes there are doubtless a great number who 
have sympathies with both, but cannot ally them- 
selves with either. Outside all these, entrenched 
in the apparently impregnable fortress of Divine 
sanction, sits orthodoxy hurling her .maledictions 
on all alike. 

It is only those whose intellectual life has 
passed beyond the bounds prescribed for it by 
Hindu thought who are confronted with the real 
problem of the relation between faith and conduct. 
To these, however, the problem is one of the 
most perplexing with which they have to deal, and 
they have a claim on the sympathy of the West 
which unfortunately is not always given. The 
battle of freedom of thought which the West has 
fought and won took place under very different 
conditions from those which obtain in India to-day. 
The West had no caste system to contend with. 
Freedom to act according to one’s conviction was 
recognised as involved in the question of freedom 
to think for oneself. In India, on the other hand, 
a certain measure of freedom to think has always 
been accorded, and the caste system never interfered 
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witti that freedom so long as the limits of a very 
wide Hindu orthodoxy were not transgressed. 
Moreover, in Hindu philosophy the supreme place 
has been assigned to knowledge, and to knowledge 
of a purely intellectual kind. That compulsion 
which the Western feels to make his conduct 
square witAi his convictions has hardly been felt 
in India at all. Good»actions are felt to be better 
than bad actions, but inaction is best of all. The 
law of Karma deals out impartially the fit reward 
of all conduct, but to escape from its influence 
altogether b^ the path of knowledge is the only 
true salvation for man. These ideas are the very 
web and woof of Hindu thought, and their influence 
on Hindu character accounts for much of what 
the Western cannot but regard as weakness of 
moral fibre. You cannot really believe that know- 
ledge is superior to virtue without making virtue 
of less account than knowledge. It is because 
these ideas are fundamental in Hindu philosophy, 
that inconsistencies between belief and conduct are 
not looked upon in the same light by the Hindu 
as they are by his Western brother. To him, 
thinking belongs to the real world, while doing 
belongs to the relatively unreal world, and, there- 
fore, correct thinking- is of far more importance 
than right doing. 

The first question which the modern Hindu 
who finds himself in revolt against the tyranny 
of caste has to settle is the supremacy of the 
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imperative of the moral consciousness. Ohee 
deny the reality of the fcciing of oughtness, and 
you cut the tap-root of all virtue. Once ijucstion 
the validity of this fundamental datum of self- 
consciousness, and you open the gate wide to an 
absolute scepticism from which there is no escape. 
If we cannot trust this voice, which spe^tks in the 
inner shrine of the soul w.th an authority from 
which there is no appeal, wc can trust no voice at 
all. If we allow a contradiction here, wc have no 
criterion of certainty anywhere. If the witness of 
the moral consciousness is untrustwoi^thy, we have 
no assurance that in following the guidance of 
consciousness in the domain of the {>urc reason 
we are being led aright. The goal to which it 
leads, and which it assures us is the supreine 
reality, may turn out to he as illusory as the 
whole of that which in contradistinction it deciares 
to be unreal. Consciousness cannot in the same 
breath both deny and affirm its trustworthiness. 
If the voice which whispers " You ought ” is a 
deluding voice, then we must refuse to believe it 
when it utters its seductive jnomist-, ‘’You shall 
know.” 

The absolute supremacy of conscience being 
admitted, we arc brought into agreement with 
the highest thought and the noblest action of 
humanity. If there is one thing which a careful 
study of History reveals, it is the tendency every- 
where manifested, for that which is ctcrnjdly right 
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to friumph over that which is merely expedient. 
The driving force which has pushed humanity 
upward has not been the mere desire to knew, 
but the desire to do. If we are to judge humanity 
by the records it has left behind it through the 
ages, the conclusion is forced upon us that the 
goal towaftis which it has ever been advancing 
is, not merely the trismph of knowledge over 
ignorance but, the triumph of right over wrong. 
The triumph of knowledge over ignorance has 
been the goal of the few ; the triumph of right 
over wrong Ijas been the goal of humanity as a 
whole. They have often mistaken the direction 
in which the goal lay, but they have consistently 
pressed on towards it. The attainment of know- 
ledge is never the final goal ; it is only a stage 
on the road. That which the mind sees, the soul 
desires to realise. Man desires to know in order 
that he may do or become that which his knowledge 
shows him to be right or true. Perfect satisfaction 
is never attained until the final goal of realisation 
has been reached. It is to this feeling of ought- 
ness that humanity owes all that is noblest and 
best in its history. Into the unknown in the realm 
of thought, and into the unrealised in the realm of 
action, men, under the* all-compelling influence of 
the sense of ought have gone forth as the heroes 
of the race, to discover the true and to reaHse the 
good. They have telt that no sacrifice was too 
great and no hardship too severe, so long as it 
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was incurred in the service of the Highest Whose 
voice speaks the command which it is treason to 
disobey. 

It is in the domain of religious knowledge that 
the revolt against the caste system is most pro- 
nounced. Religious faith is the perception of the 
relation in which we stand both, to God and to 
our fellows. Our conduct resulting from this 
relation is that course of life which we feel we 
ought to realise. To separate faith from conduct, 
therefore, is to bring discord and not harmony, 
unrest and not rest to our souls. When religious 
faith has once turned its searchlight upon our 
relations to God and our fellowmen, revealing 
to us that our actual is not the ideal, there is no 
rest for us save in the effort to turn the actual 
into the ideal. However difficult the task may be, 
and however much it may demand from us, the 
doing of it brings a joy and satisfaction with which 
nothing else can be compared. 

The question as to the best means for replacing 
the actual by the ideal is one of extreme difficulty. 
There are two distinct paths, both of which lead 
to the same goal. One is the steep and rugged 
path of self-sacrifice ; the other is the smoother 
and easier path of personal infiuence. Perfectly 
sincere souls are to be found in both these paths. 
There is the man who feels that, whatever others 
may or may not do, he at least must, so far as lies 
within his power, replace the actual by the ideal. 
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at any rate so far as his own life and conduct are 
concerned. There is the other man who feels that 
his true task is concerned not merely, and not 
chiefly, with his own individual life, but with the 
life of the society of which he is a member, and 
that the actual can only be truly replaced by the 
ideal in prbport^n as the society and not merely 
the individual essays l^e task. The two paths 
thus indicated are both sincere attempts to change 
the actual into the ideal. The one is by the self- 
sacrifice of the individual, while the other is by 
the exercise pf his personal influence on the 
community. 

There is undoubtedly a legitimate sphere for 
each method, and it rests with the individual soul 
to settle which is the path he is called upon to 
tread. There are times and circumstances when 
the rugged path of sacrifice is the only one which 
a true and honest soul can take. There are others 
when the smoother path of quiet influence is the 
one which is clearly marked out for us. Some 
men can accomplish more by their life than by 
their death, while others can accomplish more 
by sacrifice and death than by life and service. 
In the life of Jesus we see both paths taken with 
absolute consistency. •At the commencement of 
His ministry He sought to influence both the 
people and their religious leaders ; He made use 
of the recognised methods of religious influence ; 
and He even conformed to customs sanctioned 
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by usage so long as they did not conflict with the 
voice of God in the soul. He carefully avoided 
ccfnflict wherever and whenever no principle was | 
at stake. It was not until the marked and pro- I 
nounced hostility of the religious leaders closed | 
the path of quiet teaching and influence against : 
Him that He chose the rugged path which ended j 
at the Cross of Calvary. He avoided a contest so ; 
long as no sacrifice of the truth was involved. He ! 
endured the Cross, despising its shame, when its 
avoidance meant saving Himself by the sacrifice 
of the truth. It was His meat and drink to do j 
the will of the Father, and He earnestly prayed | 
that if it were possible the cup of suffering and | 
death might pass from Him. When, however, 

He found that obedience to the Father’s will I 

1 

involved the drinking of the cup, He passed | 
out unfalteringly from the Gethsemane garden S 
to Golgotha, the place of a skull. j 

The true principle upon which decision turns | 
is here clearly indicated. The transformation of I 
the actual into the ideal is that work which the | 
Father has given to all His children to do. If it | 
can be accomplished by our earnest teaching and i 
quiet influence, that is clearly the path marked out | 
for our feet, and we ought to avoid an open rupture j 
so long as we can do so without sacrificing the j 
ideal to the actual. If, however, we are prevented | 
from doing tlus, and the opposition of those whose j 
interests are bound up with the maintenance of the j 
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actual forces a conflict upon us, our loyalty to truth 
and to the ideal leaves us no alternative but to take 
the steep and rugged path which leads to Calvapy. 
The work which God has given us to do must 
ever take the supreme place, and we ourselves the 
subordinate place. We may freely sacrifice our 
own ease aRd comfort for the sake of the work, 
never the work for the %ake of our own ease and 
comfort. Not every martyr puts the work first 
and himself second, even when he sacrifices his 
life for the cause. There are some who will more 
readily sacrifice their lives than themselves. While 
it is true that “the blood of the martyrs is the 
seed of the Church, ” it by no means follows that 
every martyrdom helps on the coming of the 
Kingdom of God. The truth is that both methods 
are needed and, that where the self is subordinate 
and the cause supreme, there is never much 
difficulty in deciding which path ought to be 
taken. One distinction, however, is of paramount 
importance, the distinction between absolute fidelity 
to the ideal and a compromise with the actual. If 
the smoother path, as is so frequently the case, 
involves the compromise between right and wrong, 
it involves a sacrifice of the ideal, a sacrifice to 
which the soul which has once seen the ideal can 
never consent. In the ethical realm a compromise 
between the true and the false is high treason. 
No argument is here admissible ; no sophistry 
must be allowed to silence the oracle of the soul. 
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Lowell strikes the true note to which every sincere 
soul responds when he says ; 

We see dimly in the Present what is small and what is great, 
Slow of faith, how weak an arm can turn the iron helm of 
Fate : 

But the soul is still oracular ; amid the market’s din, 

List the ominous stern whisper from the Pelphic cave 
within, — '■ 

“They enslave their children’? children who make com- 
promise with sin.” 

The cause of Right is never really advanced by 
entering into an alliance with Wrong. On the 
contrary we rivet the chains of slavery and suffering 
on the race to the second and third generation 
after us. So long as we are free to work for the 
realisation of the ideal ; so long as we are free to 
labour for the emancipation of our children, we 
may consent to endure the fetters with which we 
ourselves are bound. We must, however, never 
falter in our loyalty to the ideal by compromising 
with the actual, lest we consign to slavery our 
children s children. It is this supremacy of the 
conscience which has been the very salt of the 
earth in the history of humanity. All honour to 
those heroic souls whose fidelity never wavered, 
who denying themselves, took up the Cross, and 
followed the gleam of the ideal they had seen, 
even though a Gethsemane of agony and a Calvary 
of suflfering lay before them. Scorning all offers 
bf tompromise with wrong ; exhibiting unswerving 
devotion to the truth, they chose the path of 
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suffering that they might free their children from 

the chains with which they themselves were bound, 

and conferred upon them those rights and privileges 

which they saw only as ideals. The progress of 

humanity upward has rarely been a gentle gradient 

along which it could be borne with little effort. 

Deep chasms have had to be filled and huge boulders 

have had to be Slasted«ere the gentle ascent along 

which the main body is carried so smoothly was 

rendered possible. The chasm over which we 

pass to-day is filled with the bodies of those heroes 

of the race who laid down their lives that we 

might pass over. The boulders which have been 

blasted have exacted their toll of noble lives who 

sacrificed themselves that we might mount upward. 

Count me o’er earth’s chosen heroes — they were souls that 
stood alone, 

While the men theyagonised for hurled the contumelious stone, 

Stood serene, and down the future saw the golden beam 
incline 

To the side of perfect justice, mastered by their faith divine, 

By one man’s plain truth to manhood and to God’s supreme 
design. 

By the light of burning heretics Christ’s bleeding feet I track, 
Toiling up new Calvaries ever with the Cross that turns not 

back^ 

And these mounts of anguish number how each generation 

Icwncd 

One new word of that grand Credo which in prophet-hearts 
hath burned 

Since the first man stood God-conquered with his face to 
heaven upturned. 
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The cause of social and religious refornf in 
India to-day is loudly calling for heroic and loyal 
souls who win be prepared to tread both the paths 
here indicated. In spite of the claims which are 
made by some of the tolerance of Hinduism, no 
one who whole-heartedly consecrates himself to the 
cause of either social or religious reform will be 
in doubt as to the opposition and persecution 
which await him the moment he steps outside the 
limited area which orthodoxy has prescribed. 
Many a Hindu has been called upon in loyalty to 
what he conceived to be the truth^ whether in 
social or religious matters, to take his place by the 
side of the Christ in the garden of Gethsemane, 
and share His agony and bloody sweat, praying 
that if possible the bitter cup of sacrifice might 
pass from him, and has had grace to add, “ Never- 
theless not my will but Thine be done.” From 
his Gethsemane he has had to pass on to his 
Calvary, there to endure the Cross of the outcaste, 
despising the shame attached to it, and has found in 
the moment of his supreme agony that like Christ 
he has had to look upon the heart-broken face 
of his mother who has stood by his Cross weeping. 
A Peter may be inclined to say out of real sympathy, 
“This be far from thee,” bwt the feeling of the 
friend must not be allowed to delude us into 
accepting what may be the very devil of cowardice, 
to which there is no other reply from an honest 
soul than, “ Get thee behind me, Satan.” When 
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thfe voice of God is speaking in the soul, to listen 
to any other voice is to be guilty of treachery. 
The Cross must never be courted, but always 
avoided if it be possible. It is never possible, 
however, when the price demanded means the 
sacrifice of the ideal. The thorns and the nails, 
which ait: thc^ price of loyalty, may blanch the 
cheek, but the twenty pieces of silver, which are 
the reward of treachery, will most assuredly blast 
the soul that accepts them. 

I'his is the great lesson also of the Bhagavadgita. 
Arjuna on ^the field of Kurukshetra shrinks, as 
every noble soul shrinks, from inflicting pain and 
anguish on those who are bound to him by the 
sacred ties of relationship. He finds himself 
called upon to contend in fierce hostility with 
those who ought to be recipients of his love and 
service. No personal gain can possibly com- 
pensate for the loss of love, while he clearly foresees 
the vast evils which such a conflict is bound to 
produce. 

In such a massacre are lost 
Antique traditions of the clan ; 

These noble customs gone, the clan 
Entire is whelmed in anarchy. 

• 

Krishna’s answer, the recurring burden of the 
whole Gita, is that the duty of one’s caste over- 
rides every other consideration, and that to fail in 
that is to fail irretrievably. 
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Better nne'n (hanidcss dittv fitr, 

Tlum ta'-k iliruspii wrli pri-furttird. 

Better In die at I'ue’n <nvii |>iKt ; 

' AiuitltcrN is a fcar.tnite riA. 

I'he position tluis given to the duty ot‘ one's caste 
is only true when caste is inferpreffd, not in the 
sense of the fictitious position ;i •> i;pu'd ttfeach by 
the caste system, but as tiv: true ptwitiott into 
which each man is horn am! tor which he has 
been specially emiowed by Crtni. It: is that con- 
victioti in the soul that the pttsiiton we occupy is 
the Cjod-a['pointi-d one, and that the ic'.pun'.ibip.iies 
it entails arc the special burden which w»c are called 
upon to take up. As Jesus said, sfandinp tefdrc 
the Roman tribunal which condenujed Ilim to 
death ; “ For this cause wnis I born, and for thb 
purpose came I unto this hour," So tmderstood, 
the great message of the (tiM is an eternal nu's ,, sge 
of truth. Every man has his Kurukshetra when 
he is brought face to face with his Diviiu-lv-aj'pointrd 
task, and finds that to :uci*mplidj it he has to fight 
even with those whom he loves, ami discovers, as 
Jesus said, that a man’s firtes are those of his own 
household. In the religiotm and stJcsal rnynrratinfj 
of India Kurukshetras have still to lx; foitght and 
Arjunas are still needed. r. 

To shrink would be disloyalty, to falter would be stw. 

This principle of the absolute '.Ui'rrmacv of 
conscience is one which is reatlily admitted by 
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every right-feeling Hindu. He may not be able 
to see that in a given case such a principle is 
involved, but the principle he will freely admit. 
The difficulty, however, which the majority feel 
is concerned with the complete break with the 
past and the absolute isolation from the present 
which a* defiijite stand for social and religious 
freedom involves. Why, for instance, should a 
man’s faith in the larger social gospel or in the 
religious message of Christianity compel him to 
separate himself from the ties which bind him to 
the frmily jn which he was born and the bonds 
of the particular social organism of which he is a 
member? His own belief and his own feelings 
are no doubt of vital importance to him, but is 
he to be wholly unmindful of the feelings of others, 
who are so intimately connected with him in 
family and social life, and take a step which, while 
it may bring satisfaction to his own mind, brings 
pain and anguish to all those connected with him ? 
Is he not after all setting his own satisfaction in 
the supreme place and the happiness and peace of 
mind of those near and dear to him in a secondary 
place ? This is probably a fair representation of 
the position of a great number of Hindus who 
are deeply interested in the larger social gospel 
or have a deep appreciation of the value of 
Christianity. They are by no means bigoted 
opponents of either social or religious reform, but 
sincere sympathisers. It is a position deserving 
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of every respect and demanding every consideration 
which it is possible to show to it. 

F^-om the true reformer’s point of view, which 
is also the missionary’s standpoint, it should be 
frankly admitted that the position above indicated 
is deserving of so much respect that everything 
which is possible should be done before aT rupture 
with social and family life is 'either encouraged or 
sanctioned. There is absolutely no virtue in the 
mere breaking of caste, and there is no necessary 
connection between acceptance of Christianity and 
an absolute break with a man’s religion^ and social 
past. A Hindu may be a true follower of Jesus 
Christ without being either baptised or breaking 
his caste. By this is not meant a secret disciple 
who conceals his loyalty, but one who openly 
acknowledges that he has come under the influence 
of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus. From the true 
Christian standpoint both baptism and the break- 
ing of caste are matters of quite secondary 
importance. On the other hand, the sanctities 
of family life are of paramount importance, to 
be guarded at all cost except that of the sacrifice 
of a man’s most sacred possession, his conscience. 

In view of such a declaration it may reasonably 
be asked whether it does nrst follow that in 
practical mission work missionaries ought to 
rel^ate baptism to this secondary position and 
ignore those caste distinctions which are so 
necessary a feature of Hindu social life ? This is 
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a* plain issue which ought not to be shirked, for 
it is one of supreme importance both to the 
missionary and to the Hindu. So far as. the 
question of baptism is concerned there need be 
little difficulty in the answer. Baptism should be 
regarded as the sign of admission into the Christian 
community of^ those who through their acceptance 
of Christianity have •either definitely left or been 
excluded from the Hindu community of which 
they were members. So long as the Hindu com- 
munity is prepared to allow the Hindu who 
accepts Christianity to remain as a free man in 
its midst, there is no necessity for him to leave 
it. If baptism would involve an excommunica- 
tion from the Hindu community, then such a 
man should not be baptised. The same applies 
to the woman as well as to the man, though in 
the case of the woman the remaining is even more 
imperative. Christianity is not meant to destroy 
but, to fulfil ; not to break up homes by introduc- 
ing hate and bitterness but, to establish them by 
enriching the moral and spiritual life of those who 
constitute the home. The missionary’s supreme 
concern is with the richness of the religious life 
of the Hindu, and not by any means with the 
mere enrolling of a»number of names as converts. 
Through the influence of the spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus he has a spiritual experience of price- 
less value which he wishes to share with his Hindu 
brother. If his Hindu brother does share in that 
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religious experience, it ought to be a matter of 
pure indifference to the missionary whether the 
Hindu receives baptism at his hand or at the 
hand of any one else, or even whether he receives 
it at all. Far from urging the Hindu to break 
with his past, leave his family, and cut himself 
off from his community, he should counsel him 
to stay amongst them and share with them any 
spiritual blessing he has received through the 
Christianity he has accepted. 

Most Hindus would doubtless find little to 
object to in the position above described, and 
would be ready to say that if missionary practice 
agreed with such a theory there would be no 
trouble. The position, however, needs to be 
looked at, not merely from the missionary stand- 
point but, from that of the Hindu community 
as well. Suppose a Hindu who is in full sympathy 
with the above sentiments finds that the Christian 
ideal of the religious life attracts him, and that 
under the influence of the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus, his own spiritual life is strengthened and 
enriched. He is sincerely anxious to avoid break- 
ing his caste by being baptised and leaving the 
Hindu community of which he is a member. 
He accordingly resolves to try to live the true 
Christian life in his own home and among his 
own people. For this purpose he is w illing to 
fi^o many of the privileges of Christian fellow- 
and Christian Hberty in order that he may 
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n^t cut himself off from fellowship with his own 
people. In all matters of purely social custom 
he is quite prepared to conform to the rules of 
his community. Suppose, however, that the 
Hindu community insists that instead of worship- 
ping with Christians he shall worship with Hindus, 
and parttcipate in practices which to him are, not 
only meaningless and^ devoid of spiritual helpful- 
ness but, idolatrous. Suppose, further, that it 
also demands that he shall disavow any sympathy 
with Christianity, and in public pass for an 
orthodox Hindu, which he knows and feels he 
is not. Suppose also that he finds his religious 
liberty refused, and discovers that attempts are 
being made to compel him to rule his life and 
conduct, not by that which he feels to be right 
but, by that which his friends and relatives consider 
to be right. What should the missionary who 
occupies the position above described advise in 
such a case ? There is but one answer which is 
consistent with such a position. He should 
advise such a man to leave a social organisation 
which refuses to allow him to carry out the 
supreme duty of every man, — to obey the dictates 
of his own conscience, — and he should offer him 
every facility for so doing. In such a case the 
break with the past, even though it entails anguish 
and suffering on the part of those nearest and 
dearest to him, is perfectly justified. The re- 
sponsibility for such sorrow is not his, but the 
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community’s which, makes conditions such as no 
true and honest soul can submit to. So long as 
it isra question between their wishes and his own 
inclination he is justified in putting their wishes 
first. The moment they convert it into a question 
between their wishes and the will of God revealed 
in his own soul, they must talgs th^ second 
place. • • 

Whoso hath felt the Spirit of the Highest 
Cannot confound nor doubt Him nor deny : 

Yea with one voice, o world, tho’ thou deniest. 

Stand thou on that side, for on this am I. 

It will doubtless be urged that after all this is 
the issue which sooner or later is forced upon 
every Hindu who accepts Christianity, and that 
it is inevitable so long as Hinduism is Hinduism 
and caste is caste. It may be admitted that in 
the majority of cases this is so, as things are 
at present. It is not, however, universally so, 
and it is by no means necessarily so. The true 
difficulty is not a religious one at all ; it is 
essentially a social difficulty. Within what is 
recognised as orthodox Hinduism there is probably 
more diversity of thought and belief than there 
is between Christianity and Hinduism. There 
need be no difficulty, therefor*, from the religious 
standpoint in a Hindu holding Christian views. 
It is said, however, that caste is essentially a 
religious institution, and that being so, the social 
difficulty is after all a religious one. It cannot 
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be Henied that this has been so, and that it is 
still largely so, but it may be confidently asserted 
that it will be less and less so as the years pass. 
There are many indications that Hindus them- 
selves are repudiating the tyranny of caste, even 
when they are far from repudiating either Hinduism 
or caste restrictions. The tyranny is entirely due 
to a purely fictitious oonnection between religion 
and caste. In the minds of thousands of true 
Hindus to-day caste is no longer regarded as a 
religious institution at all ; it is recognised as a 
purely social^ institution. They may consider it 
advantageous or the reverse, but they have ceased 
to regard it as having a Divine sanction. Amongst 
the educated classes this is the attitude of by, .far 
the greater number, whether they believe i^jn 
Hinduism, or whether unfortunately they believe 
in nothing. Amongst the masses in a good part 
of India, while caste is still regarded as religious, 
the emphasis is every day passing over from the 
religious to the purely social side. That which 
really puts a man out of caste is, not a departure 
from the religious beliefs and practices of his 
fathers but, a departure from the social habits 
and customs of his caste brethren. If it were 
the former and not^he latter, three-fourths of 
the educated Hindus would have to be excom- 
municated, and a very large percentage of the 
masses. If neglect of Hindu worship and re- 
nunciation of idolatry were regarded as a breach 
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of caste rules, there would probably be more 
outcastes than caste people. 

.The recognition of caste as a purely social 
institution would place the religious question on 
an entirely different footing. In the first place, 
it would restore to the individual that liberty of 
thought which is his by Divine right, a pight which 
is prior as regards time a*d superior as regards 
authority to his duty to society. This right is 
conferred upon him by God, and to God alone 
he is responsible for its use. In the second place, 
it would restore caste to its true place as an 
institution which society has created to control 
the rights of the individual as against the equal 
rights of his fellows. So long as the individual 
remains a member, his own wishes and his own 
inclinations have to be subordinated to tho^e of 
the society to which he belongs. The position 
and privileges which are his as a member of the 
community are conferred upon him by the com- 
munity, and can only be retained so long as he 
is willing to subordinate himself to the community. 
These two principles of the right of the in- 
dividual as against the community in the region 
of conscience, and the right of the community 
as against the individual iivthe region of social 
manners, furnish the ground for a mutual under- 
standing between missionaries and social reformers 
on the one hand, and orthodox Hindus on the 
C^hs-. For the individual perfect religious liberty 
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and freedom to worship God as the conscience 
dictates must be granted, and the right of caste 
to interfere in the slightest degree with this 
freedom must be repudiated. Let that be granted 
and the Hindu who accepts Christianity has no 
need to leave his family or break his caste. There 
may be a few cases in which a man’s conscience may 
force him to such a step, but they would be the 
exception rather than the rule. 

It will probably be said by some that, in taking 
such a position support is being given to that 
very caste spirit which is utterly opposed to the 
spirit of Christ. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that caste distinctions are one thing and the 
caste spirit is another and very different thing. 
There are caste distinctions which are without 
doubt prejudicial and harmful to the spirit of 
brotherhood which should be diffused throughout 
the whole community. The same, however, is 
equally true of the class distinctions to be found 
in the West. We do not, however, refuse the 
name Christian to the Western who observes 
them, and there is still less reason for refusing 
it to the Hindu who also observes them. In the 
case which is here under discussion, the Hindu 
Christian’s attitude njyay be the result of a perfectly 
sincere desire to cause no offence to relatives and 
friends to whom he is bound by the most tender 
and sacred ties. The attitude of the Western, on 
the other hand, may be the result of an unadulterated 
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snobbishness, utterly rrj-ir.lb- ’. of those vbry 
claims of friciulshij'* am! kimired for which the 
HhkUi Christian remains in caste. The position 
here taken, therefore, in regard to a I litidu re- 
niaining in c.iste gives n<t suppi.rf wh.atever to the 
caste spirit, which, whether it iw fount! in the Fast 
or in the West, is irreconcihahiy .oppnlcti to the 
spirit of Christ. So long as^the dist:incti«»n between 
caste as a social, atu! caste as ,a ir'Iiginu'. institution 
is rfcii;piiscd. and caste distijictiotts resolve them- 
selves into rnatters which are chiclly confcrnct! 
with intrr .iiiiinp, ami inter viy:.i, a Hindu 
Christian m.iy observe tfie rules of his caste in 
such matters w'ithoui therciiy ceasing to be a true 
Christian. If by rem.iining in caste the social or 
the i-(-ri|;iuu. reformer can use his positimi for the 
further.tjjce ttf the ctutsc, he is not <nily jusfeificd, 
but c.'illed upon to remain in that sphere in which 
he can best do the will of C»od. It must, however, 
Ik: ufulerstood that the di-tcrminin” factor is, not 
persfiiial feeling but, the pi> . .Il.ility of prrMiHal 
influence. 

It! the past missionaries have itndoubtedly Iwen 
more in favour of eno.uragijt!!; a Hindu to sever 
his connection with the caste t ommuniiv and ioin 

r »# 

the Christian luinmunity. ♦ rhis, however, has 
been largely due to their esprrlciuc of the 
hostility of the Hindu community to any accept- 
ance on the part of its mcml»r» of the Christian 
religion, A change, however-, is coming over the 
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Hmdu community in this respect, which demands 
a corresponding change on the part of missionaries. 
Christianity is not one religion which must ‘be 
regarded as hostile to every other, though it has 
often been so represented. It is Religion itself, 
the fulfilment of all religions. To be so, however, 
it must receive ^is well as give. The Hindu who 
finds in it a satisfacflon of his rehgiotis nature 
which he has not found in Hinduism, must also 
find that, instead of cutting him oflf from the 
religious development of his race, it brings to 
fuE fruition ^at special type of religious thought 
and life which the Divine Spirit has evolved in 
the Hindu nature. Christian theology has yet 
to be enriched by that contribution to its full 
development for which the Hindu mind has been 
specially prepared in the providence of God. 

These considerations make it necessary that the 
Christian attitude towards the religious thought 
and life of India should be one of genuine 
sympathy and friendly recognition. So long as 
the conception of different religions prevaEs, our 
attitude is more or less hostile and our creeds are 
divisive. The moment we realise that religion 
is one and universal, hostility changes to friendli- 
ness, and our dilFerelft creeds' become a means of 
reveaEng the unity underlying the variety. If 
this is so in the domain of thought, it is much 
more so in the domain of feeling. Hindu and 
Christian may differ in the expression of their 
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religious thought, but in the matter of religioU.s 
feeling they are brothers whose relations with 
anfither ought above all else to be brotherly. 

There are doubtless some missionaries 
would dissent entirely from the position here talcen 
up, and would consider that true loyalty demands 
a complete severance from Hinduism, whetbi^^ 
regarded *^as social or religfous. They occupy ^ 
position so entirely different from that here set: 
forth that any agreement is impossible. TTlxe 

author can but ask that they should credit h.inn 
with the same loyalty to what he conceives to 
the spirit of Christ which he is quite prepared tro 
believe actuates them. There are others, howev'eir, 
whose standpoint is not so very different from 
of the author, but who at the same time cannot: 
acqmesce in what looks like a compromise •with, 
the caste spirit, and who may very reasonably fear 
its influence in the Christian Church. For such it 
is necessary, therefore, to point out that the course: 
which has been advocated above does not apply, 
and is not intended to apply, to those who hav^ 
definitely associated themselves with the Christian 
rather than with the Hindu community. It is 
distinctly a concession for the sake of relatives and 
friends, and is demanded scTlong as, and only so 
long as, the Hindu Christian remains among his 
own people. * The moment he finds that loyalty 
to truth and the cause of social and religions 
reform demand his severance from the Hindu 
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community union with fellow-sympathisers, 
then caste rules are for ever abolished, and he joins 
a social organism in which there is neither caste 
nor outc^aste, bond nor free, but all are one 
brotherhood. To introduce caste distinctions into 
the Christian community in India is high treason 
against Clhrist, .which the Christian Church must 
repudiate at all costs. • • 

To those who question the rightness of 
making such a concession the attitude of the great 
missionary apostle, Paul, in a matter which has a 
strong resenjblance to the one under discussion, 
may be of value. Paul never had to do with 
caste, it is true, but he had to do with a question 
which seemed to involve a very similar disloyalty 
to truth as the one we are here considering. In 
dealing with the question of food oifered to idols, 
Paul laid down a great principle which is in true 
agreement with the position above indicated. He 
admitted that the strong-minded Christians who 
claimed the right to partake of such food, on the 
ground that its connection with idolatry was purely 
fictitious, ■were perfectly correct in their contention, 
and that the weaker brethren who condemned 
them were wrong. At the same time he urged the 
strong to give way*in the interests of the weak, 
and to submit to restrictions out of regard to the 
frailty of their brethren. He did so on the 
ground that the law of love and unselfishness is 
supreme. “ If your brother,” he says, “ is pmned 
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by your action in partaking of the food, ySur 
conduct in thus causing him pain is no longer 
controlled by love. Take care, therefore, lest by 
your action you lead to ruin a brother for whom 
the Christ laid down His life.” And then he 
adds the great principle, “The kingdom of God 
does not consist in eating and (jinking, but in 
right conduct, peace and joy through the Holy 
Spirit.” 

It may be freely admitted that the question 
here discussed is quite different from that upon 
which Paul gave his advice, and that^he was deal- 
ing with the relation of Christians to one another. 

It is the principle which Paul lays down as the one 
governing Christian conduct which is important. 
The fellow casteman to whom the question ot 
eating and drinking is of vital importance bears 
such a striking resemblance to the weak brother 
that we can hardly be wrong in applying the law 
of love to his case. To the Hindu Christian, 
caste restrictions have absolutely no religious < 
significance whatever, and so far as he personally 
is concerned he is ready to eat with any one. His 
relatives and fellow castemen, however, regard 
such a course with abhorrence, and his conduct, 
therefore, would cause them •the deepest offence. 
They are pained, not so much with the food he 
eats but, with his action in eating it with those 
outside his own caste. If he persists in so doing, 
his conduct, as regards them, is no longer con- 
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trolled by love. He may be putting himself 
before his brethren, and in so doing he may be 
inflicting an injury on those for whom the Christ, 
Whom he wishes to serve, laid down His life. In 
the case of the weak brethren for whose sake the 
apostle wrote, it was tradition and old associations 
which caused t^e weakness for which Paul asks the 
consideration of the sftrong. These cauStes produce 
the weakness in the matter of eating on the part 
of the caste-bound man. The law of love, than 
which there is no higher, demands a similar con- 
sideration Oft the part of the strong for the weak. 
The law of love, however, which sanctions the 
observance of caste rules for the sake of caste 
brethren, demands when once the caste community 
has been left, the observance of that love of the 
lH*cthrct\ in which there is neither caste nor creed 
nor colour. 

In the main the position above indicated applies 
equally to both men and women, though it is far 
more binding on the woman that she should, if at 
all possible, remain in her family and caste. A 
Hindu woman should never leave the Hindu 
community except as a last resort, and only when 
the opposition is of such a character as to threaten 
her moral or physical well-being. Whatever 
opinion may be held as to the absolute 
of the sexes, the fact remains that m India the 
comlitidns of society are such that the wo«ian s 
responsibilities connected with home and family 
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are more cnnip!:c::?f.i than the maji's, and any 
change in those relations leaves her far more 
exposed and helpli";- The true prsncijdc which 
should guide the dccisioti in all ean’s in which the 
cause of social <rr religious reform may involve a 
separation is, that the r<- :•> n: .ihdi' y for the separa- 
tion should rest up«w the tme who r/ 'M):-', in caste 
and not upon the one who leaves. Hi; ,S, ■..!,! and 
wife are both bound in rentain within the social 
organism in which the in.tnhfgf relation was 
established, so long as that smial organisation does 
not interfere with full lilwrty ot‘„ ‘--i!'.. 'r-n. c. 
Where such liberty is refused to rithrr, the choice 


betweeir loyalty to the society and loyalty to the 
marriage fetation is toreed iipojj them by the 
society to which they both iK-ltmg, { he one who 
elects to remain within such a society ihewby 
places the obligationn of the society .dnwc that of 
the marriage relation, ami is, thcrcfcire, t'r'.p..in',t! 4 r 
for the separation which the other party m,ay fed 
to be thereby nccc:.:.!tafcd, il the I findu partftcr 
is willing, that is, to regard the manitgc’ rdatiwi 
as supreme, it is the duty of the tlm partner 
to make every sacrilice, save that of to 

fulfil the obligations which were im mrcil when 
they were both Hindus. Fhe MOt. tifv of the 
Hindu marriage bond must tic rco*g!)i-,r.| by the 
Christian conmumity, on the one hand, and the 
sanctity of religious liberty must l»e fT4 0i.fii'.rd by 
the Hindu community, on the other hand’ 
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* As regards the question of young people who 
are still under the charge of parents and guardians 
responsible for their welfare, it may be laid down 
as a general rule that the wishes of the parents and 
guardians must be recognised as supreme. An 
exception may here and there be met with, and in 
every case in v^ich a girl is threatened with a life of 
sanctioited immorality as in dedication t» a temple, 
the exception is ipso facto established. With such 
few exceptions, however, young people who are 
under guardianship should take no step which 
separates th^m from family and caste without the 
full consent of those in charge of them. The 
duty of the child to its parents is so sacred that 
its obligations take precedence over all others. 
Paul’s injunction, “ Children obey your parents in 
all "things,” stands rightly as absolute, with no 
exception suggested. It admits, indeed, of no 
exception in any matter of conflict between the 
child’s conception of its own welfare and the 
parent’s conception. The question of the length 
of time during which this absolute right of the 
parent over the child extends is legally settled, 
but the mere age is not the sole determining 
factor. The law fixes the minimum, not the 
maximum. To keep within the letter of the law 
is not necessarily to keep within the spirit of the 
law. In the case of all scholars attending Mission 
schools the parents have a right to expect that no 
attempt shall be made even to induce the child to 

♦ 
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leave either home or caste. Christian instructi<fn 
to Hindu children should never take the form of 
pros^lytism. The true object of missionary 
education is not to make proselytes ; it is to make 
high-souled and pure-minded men and women, 
who as the coming fathers and mothers of India 
shall enrich and ennoble the homes^they 'establish, 
and elevate the tone of the society in which they 
move. To have a share in moulding the character 
of those in whose charge will be the future of the 
coming race, is sufBcient reason for the educational 
work of missionaries and needs no other justification. 
To make use of education as a means for proselytis- 
ing is a prostitution of a high and sacred calling, 
and a violation of the confidence of Hindu parents 
and ^ardians. The tone and atmosphere of a 
Mission school ought to be distinctly Christian in 
character, or it ceases to be a Mission school. 
The moment, however, the breath of proselytism 
enters it, the atmosphere is vitiated and the influence 
is prejudicial to healthy life. True education 
and pure proselytism , are incompatible with one 
another. The true educationist cannot proselytise, 
and the pure proselytist cannot educate. The child 
cannot be forced to undertake the task of the 
adult without in some way ii^uring its constitu- 
tion. The mature thought needed for such a step 
as conversion ; the independent judgment needed 
for the task of deciding upon a separation from 
I».st heritage and present environment, are the 
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clfaracteristics of the adult and not of the child. 
The action, therefore, which is only justified by 
the exercise of these faculties must wait on, and 
not anticipate, their development. 

While the Hindu community may rightly ask 
for a more considerate treatment on the part 
of the missionary in the matter of missionary 
propaganda, they must also be willing to accord a 
more generous treatment of those of their number ^ 
who feel drawn towards the Christian religion. 
The toleration which it is claimed Hinduism 1 
extends to every form of faith must be freed from j 
the intolerance with which it regards any departure 
from its fold. Whatever of truth there is in 
Hinduism will not be lost to the world through 
the influence of Christ on the soul of India. On 
the, contrary i t is through the medi um of 
Christianity, interpreted through theTndIm min ^ 
that India ~wiir come to her own as o n^of'^ e 
greatest religiou s teachers of the wo 35!! The time 
has surely corrie for the calling of a real truce of 
God between t he warring secte , and a fi?ee and 
frank discussion of those various aspects of the 
Truth which each great nation has percdved. 
Western Christianity must be prepared to recdvje 
as well as to give , an d the Ind ian rdi ppus mmd 
must be pre pared to acc^t as welLfl fi rp rnntnbnte. 
i here is a real place reserved for India’s contribu- 
tion to the religious thought of the world, but 
that place is dependent, not merely, and not chiefly, 
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on the treasures she has received from the past in 
the development of her own special type of religious 
thought but, on the capacity for fresh religious 
thinking which is lying dormant within her. It 
was Christianity which awoke the West from the 
sleep which followed the mighty activity of the 
Greek mind, and set her feet in the path of true 
progress. ^It ^ Chrig ri anity which has stirred Indi a 
! f^m her stillionger slee p, and it will be Christianity 
which will offer to her the material for a spiritua l 
i life and thoug ht which will br ing untold blessin g 
I t o the worl d. Before she can teach the world, 
however, she must learn that the world’s religious 
needs are vaster and more varied than those to 
which she has hitherto ministered, and that the 
revelation which God has made to the world 
includes more than that which is found within, her 
own scriptures. Above all she must realise that 
i n the life and death of Jesus the Christ there, i s 
a manif estation of m^ character (^God which is o f 
vital importance tor her own religious life, and to 
whose interpretation India lias a contribution to 
make for which the world still waits. 

The divorce which has hitherto separated the 
Indian Christian from the religious life and thought 
of his countr^en is neither gogd for his nationality 
nor for his Christianity. It is doubtless more or 
less inevitable in the jiast, but it is neither necessary 
nor desirable now^ Wider views of Christianity, 
and a more generous appreciation of Hindu 
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raligious life and thought, ought to result in an 
entirely changed attitude on the part of Indian 
Christians. They are called upon to take a large 
share in moulding the future of their land, and if 
they are to discharge this responsibility aright they 
must see to it that they are national in the deepest 
sense and Christian in the widest sense. There is 
a growing disposition, on the part of lj;ie younger 
generation to recognise the claims of country as 
well as the claims of Christ. The interest in mere 
politics, liowcver, good and right though that is, 
is by no means .the point which is here urged. 
Their patriotism to be of real value to India must 
be infused with the spirit of Christ, and their 
Christianity to be of any service to their country 
must be infused with the spirit of India. The 
patriotism of the Indian Christian is above suspicion, 
because he is convinced that the true advance of 
India is bound up with the position of India as an 
integral part of the British Empire. He believes 
that separation would result in ruin and disintegra- 
tion. His Christianity must eqilally be above 
suspicion, because he must believe that the future 
religious welfare of India is bound up with the 
world-wide Empire of Christ. It must, however, 
be equally evident^ that he recognises that Indian 
religious thought and life have a distinct and 
glorious place within that Empire. His true 
position must be one which can be described as 
neither extreme nor modefatc, but national in the 
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best and highest sense. He must wed the spmt 
of Christ to the spirit of India, so that from that 
happy union a true Christian nationalism and a 
true national Christianity may spring, which shall 
help to raise India to a foremost place in the 
service of God and of humanity. His two watch- 
words, therefore, must be “ India for Christ,” and 
“ Christ #5^ India.” 
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